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THE ARMY—AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS 


THE subject with which this article deals is one that I think should 
commend itself to the readers of this Review, for to my mind 
progress in the Army should claim the attention not only of 
soldiers but of all who love our country, and have her interests 
at heart, for those interests cannot be separated from our military 
efficiency. 

I propose tc compare briefly the state of the Army as it was when 
I entered it, more than fifty years ago, with what it is at the pre- 
sent time; to note the great changes which have taken place in the 
conditions under which war is carried on since those days ; and to 
point out the alterations in the training of officers and men which 
these new conditions render imperatively necessary. 

Half a century ago Great Britain had enjoyed : «arly forty years 
of peace. There certainly had been campaigns of more or less 
importance beyond the seas, chiefly in India, but native troops were 
mainly employed and little or no strain had been put on the Home 
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Army, which had consequently been allowed to deteriorate both in 
numbers and efficiency to a dangerous extent.' 

In 1854, shortly before the Crimean War broke out, the strength 
of the British Army was as follows : 


In the United Kingdom . ° “ - 71,000 
In the Colonies . . i ‘ ‘ - 89,780 
In India . " . . » ” - 29,200 





Total . . ° - 189,980 


men, with 120 field guns. 

There was no Reserve, the Volunteer Force did not exist, and 
there were only 82,852 Militia and 14,680 Yeomanry. 

Up to that time the object of all training seems to have been to 
deprive the soldier of any individuality he might have possessed 
before joining the Army, and to turn him into a mere section of a big 
machine ; and that the machine might work smoothly, the soldier 
was incessantly drilled, and subjected to the most rigid barrack- 
square discipline. Neither officers nor men were expected to think 
for themselves, or ever to act on their own responsibility. The only 
essential considered necessary for an officer was that he should 
possess even in a greater degree than his men those qualities sup- 
posed to ensure victory—namely, courage, determination, and 
stamina. 

The military efficiency of a unit was judged by the precision of 
its movements, by the smartness of its turn-out, and by the physique 
of the private soldier. No thought seems to have been given to the 
necessity for scientific preparation to meet the stern test of war. 
The standard of education was very low; the majority of the officers 
in the Cavalry and Infantry obtained their commissions by purchase 
without having to undergo any examination, while the examination 
for the few who entered through Sandhurst was so slight that any 


1 «In 1847 the number of regular troops in the United Kingdom was 74,244, with 
70 guns, and in January of that year the Duke of Wellington stated that he had in 
vain endeavoured to awaken the attention of different Administrations to the altera- 
tion made in maritime warfare and operations by the application ef steam power to 
ships ; that with our naval arsenals and dockyards not half garrisoned, 5,000 men of 
all arms could not be put under arms if required for any service whatever. ... He 
had earnestly entreated different Administrations to raise, embody, and discipline the 
Militia, which would give an organised force of about 150,000 men. This, with an 
augmentation of the Regular Army at a cost of under 400,0007. a year, would 
suffice... , 

‘The publication of the Duke of Wellington's views of the defenceless state of the 
country excited much interest, but, so far from having the result that might have 
been anticipated, the leaders of public opinion asserted that the addition of 25,000 or 
80,000 men to the Army was absolutely impossible, as the country could not bear the 
cost. Mr. Cobden, speaking at Manchester, intimated that the Duke of Wellington 
was in his dotage, saying that his Grace had passed the extremest probable duration 
of human existence, and was tottering on the verge of the grave.’—Lord Cardwell at 
the War Office. 
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boy nowadays educated at an ordinary Board school could pass it 
without difficulty. 

Once an officer joined the Army his promotion was ensured—by 
purchase if he could afford the money, however incompetent he 
might be, or by seniority if he lived long enough, however senile 
he might have become. There was no age limit for retirement, and 
there were instances of officers having had to serve for forty years 
before succeeding to the command of a battalion. 

More than a hundred years ago the fallacy of such a system of 
training was recognised by Sir John Moore, the great soldier who 
was mainly responsible for the training of that famous Light Division 
which did such admirable work under Wellington throughout the 
Peninsular War.’ 

As Sir Frederick Maurice has told us in his interesting book, 
The Diary of Sir John Moore, ‘that officer’s object was not so 
much to devise a new drill but a new discipline, a new spirit that 
should make the whole a living organism to replace a mechanical 
instrument.’ 

The inferior weapons with which soldiers were armed at the time 
I am writing of, necessitated to a great extent the system of training 
then in vogue. So unreliable were the old smooth-bore musket and 
carbine that the Infantry soldier was taught to depend chiefly upon 
the bayonet, and the Cavalry soldier on the sword or lance. It was 
impossible for either officers or men to take any interest in shooting 
efficiency ; and that it was not looked upon by the authorities as an 
important part of the soldier’s training is evident from the fact tha 
nothing was laid down as to the manner in which the annual course 
was to be carried out. Indeed, the necessity for musketry practice 
was so little understood that commanding officers were informed * 
that, if the requisition for ball ammunition was not submitted pre- 
viously to the Ist of November, the allowance for the season would 
not be issued. 

In 1854 the numbers of rounds allowed for the annual course 
were : 


Infantry . . . . 80 and 4 flints. 
Light Infantry . . - 50 and 5 flints. 
Rifle Corps . ° ° .. 90, with 50 caps to every 40 rounds. 


In 1857, 90 rounds were allowed for all infantry soldiers. 


2 The principles insisted upon by Sir John Moore were : ‘First, that it was neces- 
sary to have the officers efficient before the men, and to require of the officers real 
knowledge, good temper, and kind treatment of the men. Secondly, that power should 
be delegated to officers commanding companies, the men to be taught to look up to 
them in matters alike of’ drill, food, clothing, rewards, and most punishments. The 
whole system was one of developing, not repressing, intelligence, of making the 
development of the men contribute to the effective unity of the whole, of enlisting the 
zeal of the private as much as of the officer in perfecting the whole.’ 

* Circular Memorandum by the Adjutant-General, dated the 20th of November, 1857. 
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Between 1857 and 1880 this number was increased to 100 rounds 
per man. 

In 1882, 50 more rounds were added. 

In 1885-1902, 200 rounds were allowed, increased in 1903 to 300 
rounds per man. 

As regards precision, the musket was sighted to hit point-blank 
at 150 yards, but so inaccurate was it that Colonel Charles Hay, who 
was appointed Commandant of Hythe when the School of Musketry 
was first established there in 1853, made the following remark in his 
report of the 17th of May, 1856, at the time that the musket was 
being replaced by a rifle : 


Should there exist any one who retains any lingering affection for the musket 
pattern 1842, the ‘ Brown Bess,’ I would point to a trial where the best shot of 
this establishment, firing with that musket from a rest, could not at 300 yards 
hit an 18-feet square target once in twenty shots, taking aim at a mark in its 
centre, and that at 200 yards the shooting was hardly more effective.* 


The change from the musket to the rifle came on very gradually. 
At an early date in the last century, the Rifle Brigade, and three 
years later the lst Battalion 60th, were armed with the Brunswick rifle. 
It was practically a 12-bore, sighted by means of a folding sight to 
300 yards, and was used by the rifle regiments employed in the Kaffir 
War of 1851-3. 

In 1854, all rifle regiments were armed with the Minié rifle, and 
during the Crimean War the Enfield rifle was issued to certain other 
regiments. 

In 1857, the long Enfield was issued to the Army generally, and 
ten years later it was converted into the Snider pattern breech- 
loader. 

In 1873 the issue of the Martini-Henry commenced. 

In 1889 the Lee-Metford was introduced, and at the present 
time a new pattern of that rifle is being issued, which experience has 
proved to be advisable. Except that it is 5 inches shorter and 1 Ib. 
4 oz. lighter (which makes it handier for the cavalry soldier), and 
has the clip loading attachment, it is the same as the original Lee- 
Metford rifle. 

Up to the time that breech-loading weapons were introduced 
battles were fought as they had been fought from time immemorial, 


* In a lecture delivered at the United Service Institution on the 10th of July, 1857, 
Colonel Wilford, then Commandant at Hythe, said : ‘ Before proceeding, I must pay a 
tribute to “ Brown Bess,” and willingly admit that it was a very formidable weapon at 
very short ranges. Its deadly fire in close combat in the Peninsula, at Waterloo, in India, 
and elsewhere, is patent to the world; nevertheless, partiality must not be suffered to 
blind us to the defects of our old friend, for, with the bayonet fixed, it was the shortest 
gun carried by a European Army—the heaviest, fired the largest ball and charge of 
powder, had the greatest recoil, the shortest range, and, worst of all, the least 
accuracy.’ 
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at close quarters and in compact formation. These conditions had 
two distinct advantages : , 

First, the regimental officers had complete control over their men 
throughout an action, while the men themselves had mutual moral 
and physical support. 

Secondly, the officer in supreme command was kept fully and 
quickly informed while an engagement was being fought of every- 
thing that was taking place from end to end of the field. 

But the greater accuracy and increased range of breech-loaders 
necessitated a considerable change in tactics; these advantages dis- 
appeared, and it is difficult to over-estimate how greatly regimental 
officers are now handicapped by not having complete control over 
their men, and how great is the loss to the men in not being able to 
fee] the support of their comrades alongside of them once the fire 
zone is entered. Only those who have been in command under the 
altered conditions of war can fully appreciate the intense anxiety 
caused by being in ignorance of, or only partially acquainted with, 
what is going on in the more distant parts of the field. 

Notwithstanding, however, the near proximity of the opposing 
forces in old days, if advantage were taken of the nature of the 
ground, it was possible for the actual disposition of the troops to be 
more or less hidden before the battle commenced—an advantage of 
which Wellington rarely failed to avail himself. But as soon as 
fighting began, concealment was out of the question, and it was 
probably on this account that in time of war no change was con- 
sidered necessary in the ordinary brilliant military uniform, which 
consisted of a close-fitting coatee, with epaulettes, and a tight stock. 
It is difficult to understand how such an unsuitable costume could 
have been tolerated, or how, handicapped as they were by it, our 
troops could have fought and marched as they did. 

Nowadays we are more practical; our soldiers are clad for war 
in a workman-like uniform, which it is difficult to distinguish from 
the prevailing colour of their surroundings even at quite a short 
distance. All distinctive badges and everything likely to glisten 
and attract notice are removed or covered over, the sole exception 
to this rule being the steel scabbard of the Cavalry sword, and 
this is a great mistake, for it has three distinct disadvantages : 
it is conspicuous at a considerable distance, it is noisy, and it 
blunts the sword. The scabbard should be made of wood and 
covered with leather, a method which for many years past has been 
adopted by our Indian Cavalry. 

As regards transport and the great question of supplies, we can 
also boast of a vast improvement in the last half-century. In India, 
owing to the almost inexhaustible resources of the country, difficulty 
in producing these two essentials has never been experienced to any 
serious extent. Even during the Mutiny it was found possible to 
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meet the requirements of the several forces that had suddenly to be put 
into the field. But in Europe the transport and victualling of the 
Army in places where there were no railways have always been 
a work of the greatest difficulty. 

Improvements in both these respects were gradually brought 
about by Wellington during the Peninsular War, but after peace 
was proclaimed in 1815 the lessons of that war were very soon for- 
gotten, and the Supply and Transport Department was reduced to 
@ minimum. Matters, indeed, were allowed to drift to such an 
extent that when the Crimean War broke out immense exertions 
had to be made to improvise a Commissariat Department.® 

It was under conditions such as I have endeavoured to describe 
that the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny were carriedon. They 
were essentially soldiers’ campaigns, and that they were brought to 
successful conclusions we owe to the regimental officers possessing 
the qualities required in leaders of men, and the rank and file those 
of courage and endurance. 

There are few finer records than the behaviour of all ranks at the 
battle of Inkerman, the Siege of Delhi, and the Defence, Relief, and 
Capture of Lucknow. 

It was not to be expected that the country could be content with 
things as they were before the experience gained in these wars had 
proved the inefficiency of the various military departments. Many 
and serious defects were brought to light in the ‘ Report of the Select’ 
Committee on the Army before Sebastopol,’ and in India it was 
necessary to form an altogether new Army to replace that which 
had mutinied and disappeared. 

The Report showed clearly that when Great Britain, in concert 
with France, entered upon the war with Russia in 1854, neither the 
nation nor the responsible Ministers appreciated the magnitude of 
the step they were about to take. A forty years’ peace had lulled 
the country intoa feeling of security. The Army had been allowed to 
degenerate into a state of inefficiency which is almost inconceivable. 
It would appear as if the authorities had forgotten that war was a 
possible contingency, consequently none of the essentials necessary 


5 ¢The Colonies were denuded of their commissariat, from the Mediterranean to 
the Pacific, from Canada to China; every available officer was hurriedly summoned 
to join the Army in the East. The half-pay list was ransacked for its least effete 
members, . . . but still the number of working hands fell far below the requirements of 
the occasion, and volunteers were sought in the public offices in London and in the 
Irish Constabulary force, while the subordinate staff—that essential element in Army 
administration which is to the Commissariat what non-commissioned officers are to 
the Army generally—were got together wherever they could be found—in the Police 
and the Custom House, in shops and warehouses—without time or means of testing 
their capacity or characters. . . . But blood and treasure failed to cement the hurried 
fabric, and once more sad experience proclaimed the impossibility of improvising at 
&@ moment’s notice the complicated machinery of military administration.'—Adminis- 
tration and Organisation of the British Army (Fonblanque) 
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to maintain an Army in the field, or to ensure success against a 
powerful enemy, were available when the time arrived for military 
operations in the Crimea.° 

After the Indian Mutiny matters began to mend, and during the 
forty years that followed, up to the breaking out of war in South 
Africa, many and great changes were brought about both in the 
Home and Indian Armies. 

As I have already stated, the old smooth-bore musket was 
superseded by the Lee-Metford rifle, and an equally great revolution 
was made in the pattern of guns. The important part taken in the 
battle of Inkerman by the two 18-pounders which Lieut.-Col. Dickson 7 
managed by the greatest exertion to drag on to the field, attracted 
the attention of a clever engineer—Mr. Armstrong,’ one of the early 
partners of the Elswick Company—and caused him to consider whether 
these old-fashioned heavy guns could not be replaced by some ‘ much 
lighter, but with equal or greater power, and equal or greater range.’ 

Mr. Armstrong did not meet with much encouragement at first, 
but early in 1858 the Superintendent of Experiments reported 


that the very extraordinary power of range and precision of fire exhibited at 
Shoeburyness from the breech-loadimg gun of Mr. Armstrong's invention appear 
to afford a reasonable expectation that artillery will not only regain that 
influence in the ficld of which, to a certain extent, it has been deprived by the 
recent introduction of rifled small arms, but that influence will be most 
materially increased. 


The Armstrong gun was accordingly adopted, but it did not 
remain long in favour. The naval and military authorities of the 
day considered simplicity all-important, and were opposed to any, 
even the most simple, mechanical contrivance, with the result that in 
1864—extraordinary as it may seem—it. was decided to revert to 
muzzle-loading guns—a retrograde step which might have had 
serious consequences had we been dragged into any European compli- 
cation during the fourteen years that followed. Fortunately this 
did not occur, and in 1878 the Elswick Company were able to convince 
the Government that it was necessary to return to the breech-loading 
system, as it was impossible to obtain the required initial velocity 
with muzzle-loading guns without adding largely to their length. 

Our Horse and Field Artillery were, therefore, given the breech- 


* The Report on the Army before Sebastopol showed that: ‘ The Administration 
which ordered that expedition had inadequate information as to the amount of force 
in the Crimea or Sebastopol. They were not acquainted with the strength of the 
fortresses to be attacked or with the resources of the country to be invaded. They 
hoped and expected that the expedition would be immediately successful, and, as they 
did not foresee the probability of a protracted struggle, they made no provision for a 
winter campaign. What was planned and undertaken without sufficient information 
was conducted without sufficient care or forethought.’ 

7 The late General Sir Collingwood Dickson, V.C., G.C.B. 
* Afterwards Lord Armstrong. 
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loading guns now in use; but as these proved during the South 
African War to be deficient in range and power, it was determined in 
1901 to replace them by more up-to-date weapons, which have now 
been approved, and the first issue of the new guns will shortly be 
made. They are quick-firing guns—12} pounders for the Horse, 
and 184 pounders for the Field Artillery—and it is believed that 
they will be found to be as good as, if not better than, any guns in 
use with foreign armies. 

Another important result of the Crimean War was the establish- 
ment of the Staff College. The sufferings of the troops during their 
first winter in the Crimea, and the failure to take advantage of the 
opportunities which offered during the initial stages of the campaign, 
were, it was generally admitted, due almost altogether to want of 
scientific preparation. The Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny 
clearly brought forward the necessity for a training school where 
selected officers could be given opportunities for studying the art of 
war under practical conditions. 

The senior division at Sandhurst, which had been in existence for 
nearly sixty years,’ had signally failed to produce the stamp of officer 
required, and in 1858 it was superseded by the present Staff College. 
But even at this College the curriculum of work, as at first arranged, 
was far from satisfactory, having been drawn up apparently with a 
view more to a purely scientific than to a military education. 

Men who excelled in the Higher Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, and Geology, were given the first places, while the study 
of the campaigns of the great masters in the art of war, including 
Napoleon and Wellington, was entirely neglected. The capacity of 
students was judged more by the neatness and finish of the maps 
and sketches they produced, than by their ability to grasp quickly 
and depict intelligently the features of the country they prospected, 
or by their practical knowledge of strategy and of the duties of a 
staff officer. 

As time went on, and the paramount importance of strategy—as 
exemplified by the wars of 1862-65, 1866, and 1870-71—-came to be 
more fully recognised, some improvement took place, but it is only 
of late years that the study of this ajl-essential subject has been 
given the prominent place it should have in the Staff College course. 

The late Lieut.-Colonel Henderson did more than anyone else 
to make the students appreciate the importance of military history. 
They read with the deepest interest his fascinating book, The Life of 
Stonewall Jackson, and his attractive manner of imparting know- 
ledge made any subject he lectured upon clear and interesting to 
his audience. 

At first the number of students at the College was limited to 


* It was formed at High Wycombe in 1799, moved to Farnham in 1812, and to 
Sandburst in 1820. 
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thirty, and, as the course lasted two years, only fifteen officers passed 
out annually—a quite insufficient number to meet the demands of 
the Staff even in peace time. An increase was sanctioned in 1871, 
and was gradually continued until 1891, when the present number 
of sixty-four was reached. But this number is altogether inadequate 
for home and Indian requirements, and it is very desirable not only 
that a further increase should be allowed to Camberley, but that a 
similar Staff College, such as has been proposed by Lord Kitchener, 
should be established in India.’ 

Another much-needed institution—the Ordnance College—has 
been established within the last forty years. It was practically 
started in 1864 as the Artillery Advanced Class to enable a certain 
number of officers to obtain ‘the mathematical and mechanical 
science sufficient to grapple with questions of great interest and 
importance arising out of recent improvements in the science of 
Artillery.’ This class was carried on at the Royal Artillery Institu- 
tion until 1899, when its designation was changed to ‘ Ordnance 
College’ and its functions considerably increased. Instead of an 
annual class consisting of eight officers, sixteen are now admitted. 
The course lasts for one year; at the end of that time half the 
number are selected to compete for a second year, and these eight 
on passing out are given a P.A.C." certificate. 

Other changes were made from time to time: 

In 1854 the War Department was separated from the Colonial 
Office and placed under a newly constituted official styled the 
Secretary of State for War. 

In the same year the administration of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment was transferred from the Treasury to the War Office. 

In 1855 the general charge of the Militia and Yeomanry was 
put under the War Office. Up to that time the Home Office had 
been responsible not only for these two services, but also for all 
general military questions relating to Great Britain. 

In 1859 the Volunteer Force in its present form came into 
existence, as the result of the patriotic sentiment aroused by the 
threat of a French invasion. It was established in accordance with 
a circular dated the 12th of May, addressed by the Queen in Council 
to the Lords-Lieutenant of counties. 

No further changes of any moment as regards Army administra- 


‘© It is essential, however, that the home authorities should have a voice in the 
supervision of the Indian Staff College in order that it may be worked on exactly the 
same lines as that of Camberley. The military curriculum should be the same, the 
examination standards the same, the professors interchangeable. The diploma of 
P.8.C. should bear throughout the Army the same significance, regardless of the 
college in which it had been gained. If this be not done, we shall have growing 
divergence between the two armies which would greatly militate against their military 
efliciency when acting together. 

" Passed Artillery College. 
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tion or organisation were made during the next eleven years. 
Meanwhile the war of 1864 in Schleswig-Holstein and the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866 had brought three things prominently to 
notice : 

(a) The necessity for modern Infantry being armed with breech- 
loaders. 

(6) The pressing need for Great Britain to be put in a position 
to place a far larger number of men in the field than had been in 
contemplation for many years, if she meant to remain one of the 
Great Powers. 

(c) The fact that the marvellous successes of the Prussians were 
largely due to the superior training and education of their officers. 

Fortunately for the Army, Mr. Cardwell, in December 1868, 
became Secretary of State for War. He had previously turned his 
attention to the question of Army Administration and Organisation 
—the most perplexing of all subjects on account of the peculiar 
nature of our Constitution, and the various conditions under which 
our soldiers have to serve. Mr. Cardwell’s object was to arrange for 
a proper division of duties at the War Office, and to establish some 
system by which the Regular and Auxiliary Forces would become 
more effective for national defence. 

How matters at the War Office could best be remedied had been 
considered and reported on by more than one Committee, ‘ yet,’ as 
Sir Robert Biddulph puts it in his instructive book—Lord Cardwell 
at the War Office—‘the traditions still remained of a system of 
unnecessary check, double labour, and divided responsibility.’ 

Mr. Cardwell thought it necessary to convene another Committee ; 
this was presided over by Lord Northbrook, who was then Under- 
Secretary of State for War. The Report was published in February 
1870, and it pointed out, as the Reports of former Commissions 
had done, the great inconvenience of the War Office and the Horse 
Guards being under separate roofs. 

The War Office Act of 1870, which was introduced in the House 
of Commons on the 15th of February of that year, was based on the 
recommendations of Lord Northbrook’s Committee. 

It divided the work at the War Office into three heads: Military 
(under the Officer Commanding-in-Chief); Supply (under a new 
official, styled Surveyor-General of the Ordnance) ; Finance (under 
the Financial Secretary). 

These proposals became law during that Session, and at the 
same time the Army Enlistment Act was passed, by which the term 
of engagement was fixed at twelve years, six with the Colours and 
six with the Reserve.'” 

This reduction of Colour service was necessitated partly on 


12 Subsequently altered to seven years with the Colours, or eight when necessary 
and five or four years with the Reserve. 
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account of the difficulty of getting a sufficient number of recruits 
to enlist for the longer period, and partly in view of the formation 
of a larger Reserve, which, including the Militia Reserve, then 
amounted only to 23,000 men,'* 

The astonishing successes gained by Prussia in her war with 
France emphasised the importance of the three lessons learned 
from the wars of 1864 and 1866, more particularly as regarded 
the proper training of officers. Mr. Cardwell recognised the urgent 
necessity for improvement in this respect, but he felt that his 
hands were tied so long as the purchase system existed. 

The evil results of that system, which had been in force from the 
earliest period of a standing Army (except for a few years during the 
reign of William the Third), had been repeatedly brought to notice. 
So long ago as 1794, Major-General Craig, the Adjutant-General under 
the Duke of York, writing from Nimeguen, in the Low Countries, 
alluded to the danger of having officers who owed their commis- 
sions merely to the fact that they had enough money for their 
purchase. He said: ‘ Out of the fifteen regiments of Cavalry and 
twenty-six of Infantry which we have here, twenty-one are literally 
commanded by boys or idiots. . . . We do not know how to post a 
picquet or instruct a sentinel-in his duty, and, as to moving, God 
forbid we should attempt it within three miles of the enemy.’ 

General Craig’s fears were soon realised, for within seven days of 
writing his letter Nimeguen was captured by the French, and the 
English had to leave Holland.'* 

Lord Grey, in a memorandum written in 1846, strongly ad- 
vocated improvement in the education of officers. He pointed 
out that, under the purchase system, officers could rise to the 
highest regimental rank without any assurance that they were ac- 
quainted w ‘a their duties; and he urged that no man should be 
allowed to receive a first commission without proving by examina 
tion that he had received the education of a gentleman, or be given 
promotion until he had proved himself in all respects qualified for 
the same. 

Ten years later another Royal Commission, under the president- 
ship of the Duke of Somerset, was appointed to inquire into the sale 
and purchase of commissions. 

The Commission condemned the system in the most unmeasured 
terms, describing it as ‘vicious in principle, repugnant to the 
public sentiment of the present day, equally inconsistent with the 
honour of the military profession and the policy of the British 
Empire, and irreconcilable with justice.’ 

12 The Report of the Royal Commission on Recruiting, in 1857, laid stress on two 
points: ‘(1) That there was no Reserve for expanding the Army to.a war establish- 
ment. (2) That service in the Army was unpopular because two-thirds of a soldier's 


time was spent on foreign service.’ 
" Lord Cardwell at the War Office. 
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But, notwithstanding this wholesale condemnation, the only prac- 
tical recommendation the Commission made was that the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel should be no longer purchasable. They may have 
thought that the total abolition of purchase, at a cost of some eight 
millions, was too big a measure for Parliament to swallow all at once ; 
whatever may have been the reason, no steps were taken to carry out 
even this one recommendation, and nothing further was done in the 
matter until 1870, when another Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the over-regulation payments. 

This Commission reported that, although the practice of over- 
payment was strictly prohibited both by law and regulation, all 
attempts to prevent it being carried out had utterly failed. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties before him, Mr. Cardwell, 
realising that no improvement could be effected in the training of 
officers until the whole system of purchase had been done away with, 
introduced in 1871 the Army Regulation Bill, the main objects of 
which were—the abolition of purchase, and the rendering of the 
Auxiliary Forces more efficient by withdrawing them from the con- 
trol of the Lords-Lieutenant of counties and placing them under 
the Commander-in-Chief, except as regards their recommendations 
for first commissions. 

The Bill was hotly opposed in Parliament. It was urged that 
the consequence of the abolition of purchase would be that officers 
would have to be taken from a different class of society; that pro- 
motion would be retarded; that the regimental system would be 
destroyed, while there would be no improvement in the professional 
efficiency of the officers. 

After several long and somewhat acrimonious debates, the Bill, 
with slight modifications, passed through the House of Commons,” 
only to be wrecked a few days later * in the House of Lords by the 
carrying of an amendment '’ moved by the Duke of Richmond, not- 
withstanding that the Duke of Cambridge gave it as his opinion 
that the offer of the House of Commons was a most liberal one, 
adding: ‘Ido not see that by making the proposed change we 
shall be doing anything calculated to lower the tone of the British 
Army.’ 

As the Bill could not be brought forward again that Session, and 
as Mr. Cardwell felt that it was impossible to permit the continuance 
of a system so pernicious to the best interests of the Army, he deter- 
mined to obtain the Queen’s consent to cancel all regulations 


% July 3, 1871. 6 July 13, 1871. 

17 «That this House is unwilling to assent to a second reading of this Bill until it 
has had laid before it, either by her Majesty’s Government or through the medium of 
an inquiry and report of a Royal Commission, a complete and comprehensive scheme 
for the first appointment, promotion, and retirement of officers ; for the amalgamation 
of the Regular and Auxiliary Land Forces, and for securing the other changes neces- 
sary to place the military system of the country on a sound and efficient basis.’ 
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regarding the permission to purchase, and on the 20th of July, 1871, a 
Royal Warrant was issued absolutely abolishing purchase, either of 
first commissions or for promotion, from the lst of November of 
that year. 

It was hardly to be expected that a measure so drastic, affecting 
the interests of so many, and passed in such an unexpected manner, 
could become law without causing considerable dissatisfaction and 
excitement.'* How such an iniquitous system could have been 
tolerated for so long, or could have found any one to defend it 
towards the close of the nineteenth century, is difficult to under- 
stand. 

None of the evil consequences prophesied by the supporters of the 
purchase system followed from its abolition, and every one with 
any knowledge of the Army must agree that Mr. Cardwell’s action 
has been amply justified by results. 

Mr. Cardwell’s next move was the organisation of the Infantry on 
a double-battalion system. From the earliest days great difficulty 
has been experienced in keeping our armies in the field up to full 
strength. So recently as the Crimean War we were obliged to have 
recourse to foreign legions; and even in time of peace the difficulty 
was felt to be almost as great, in consequence of more than half the 
Army being stationed abroad under active-service conditions. 

In deciding on extending to the whole of the Infantry the 
double-battalion system, which already existed in twenty-seven 
regiments,” and to localise that arm as far as the peculiar conditions 
of our service would admit, Mr. Cardwell was guided, in a great 
measure, by certain memoranda” written by Lord Hardinge when, on 


* Sir Robert Biddulph, in his Lord Cardwell at the War Office, states: ‘ The 
issue of the Royal Warrant evoked a chorus of disapproval from all quarters. The 
Opposition were wroth because the Government had turned their defeat into a victory 
by what was deemed an unfair procedure. The House of Lords considered that they 
were flouted by the action of the Government. The Radical supporters of the 
Government disapproved of a measure having been carried by the sole exercise of the 
Royal power.’ 

* The first twenty-five regiments of the Line, the 60th Rifles, and the Rifle 
Brigade. 

2 In 1864 Lord Hardinge wrote as follows: ‘ During the Peninsular War each 
battalion on service had its second battalion of 1,000 men and 49 officers at 
home, by which double set of officers and men the war battalion was generally 
kept very effective. In fact, to fight 1,000 men in the field, we had 2,000 trained 
officers and men to rely upon, but we rarely exceeded 800 in the ranks.’ In the same 
paper he wrote: ‘The Guards, though low in numbers, are the most effective Infantry 
force we have, because they have second battalions and, therefore, a better reserve 
than the Line for keeping the battalions abroad effective in officers and men.’ At 
the end of the Crimean War Lord Hardinge again recorded his opinion that the 
experience of the previous two years afforded a practical proof of the inefficiency 
and danger of relying on small regimental depots as a reserve for the field battalions 
when the country may be suddenly involved in war. What Infantry battalions most 
require, Lord Hardinge said. ‘is to have the reserve of officers and men increased.’— 
Lord Cardwell at the War Office. 
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thedeath of the Duke of Wellington, he became Commander-in-Chief ; 
and also by a memorandum of the Duke of Cambridge on ‘The 
Organisation of the various Land Forces in the Country ’ and a ‘ Mode 
of bringing about a closer Connection between the Regular Army 
and the Reserve Forces with Militia and Volunteers.’ 

A Committee, under the presidentship of Major-General P. 
MacDougall, was assembled to work out all details. ‘The essential 
idea was that of territorial districts, each of which would consist of 
two Line battalions, two Militia Infantry battalions, and a certain 
quota of Volunteers, formed into an administrative brigade, the 
whole to rest on the brigade depot or centre.’ *! 

It was a most difficult problem, and, although it was admittedly 
solved ‘with great care and judgment,’ it took many years before 
the linked battalions looked upon themselves as belonging to one and 
the same regiment. Any want of regimental camaraderie, however, 
that may have existed was completely swept away by the late war. 
The battalions ure now not only thoroughly welded together, but a 
strong and real attachment has sprung up between the regiments 
and the counties with which they are connected, an attachment 
which has been attended with the happiest results. 

The Army is also indebted to Mr. Cardwell for establishing the 
system of competitive examination for entrance into the Army; * 
examination for promotion up to the rank of lieutenant-colonel ; 
the Intelligence: Department, the Army Service Corps, the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, and annual manceuvres. 

Since Mr. Cardwell’s day, regimental institutes and mobilisation 
schemes have been established. 

Up to 1886 no mobilisation scheme existed. A so-called scheme 
was drawn up in 1875, and an outline of it appeared in the ‘ Army 
List’ for many years. It was merely an outline, but it served to open 
the eyes of the country to our deficiencies with regard to organisation, 
and it induced the Government to take certain steps towards 
remedying them. 

Little or nothing, however, was done until 1886, when Major- 
General Brackenbury,” the head of the Intelligence Department, 
drew attention to the disorganised condition of our Army. General 
Brackenbury made it clear that not even one Army Corps could be 
placed in the field, either at home or abroad, with a sufficient supply 
of Commissariat and Transport, Medical and Veterinary arrangements, 
and Ordnance Stores; while for a second Army Corps there was a 
large deficiency of Artillery and Cavalry, and actually no Supply 
departments. The number of horses also was totally inadequate. 


™ Lord Cardwell at the War Office. 


* This had been introduced for the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers in 1855 by 
Lord Panmure. 


3% Now General the Right Hon. Sir Henry Brackenbury, G.C.B. 
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On receipt of this memorandum, the then Secretary of State, Mr. 
Stanhope, requested General Brackenbury to go further into the 
matter, and associated with him Sir Ralph Thompson, Permanent 
Under-Secretary at the War Office. 

The examination made by these two officers brought to light many 
serious defects in our system. ‘There was too much of one arm 
and too little of another.’ The Army had, in fact, been added to 
piecemeal as the occasion required ‘without any endeavour being 
made to introduce proportion between its various branches.** The 
successful carrying out of a campaign under such conditions was 
impossible, and Mr. Stanhope wisely placed the matter in the 
hands of ‘ The Mobilisation Sub-Committee,’ with orders to arrange 
and direct the practical working of our organisation for war. 

From that time the mobilisation scheme and the organisation 
of the Army for defence both at home and abroad have been steadily 
progressing. The main lines followed were the decentralisation of 
stores, the collection of transport, the selection of sites for store- 
houses and forts, plans of defence for districts, and the regulations 
for procedure on war breaking out; and last, but by no means 
least, the arrangements for registering and rendering available a 
large reserve of horses in time of war. 

India has not been idle either during the last half-century. The 
pressing necessity for creating a new Army after the Mutiny soon 
forced itself on the attention of the Government, and even while 
military operations were still in progress, the Governor-General, Lord 
Canning, directed Colonel Durand,” of the Bengal Engineers, to 
inquire from a number of experienced officers their views on the 
reorganisation of the Army in India. Eventually Colonel Durand 
proceeded to England to lay the result of his inquiry before the 
Secretary of State. 

In July of the following year a Royal Commission was assembled, 
presided over by General Peel, ‘to inquire into the “ Organisation 
of the Indian Army.”’ 

Several questions were brought forward on which the opinion of 
the Commission was required, such as— 

The terms on which the transfer of the Army of the East India 
Company to the Crown should be carried out. 

The permanent force to be maintained in India. 

The proportion of European to Native troops, &c. 

But perhaps the most important question of all was to what 
extent the European portion of the Army should be composed of 
troops of the Line, or of troops raised for service in India only. 

The majority of the Commission were in favour of the troops 
belonging to her Majesty’s Regular regiments being the sole 


** Memorandum by the Secretary of State relating to Army Estimates, 1887-8. 
% Afterwards General Sir Henry Durand, G.C.8.1. 
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European element in the Indian Army, while a somewhat large 
minority recommended the employment (in addition to. those 
Regular regiments) of a considerable local European Army, enlisted 
solely for service in India. 

The Commission sent in their report in March 1859, but appa- 
rently no action was taken on it at the time. Meanwhile, in August 
1858, the government of India had been transferred from the East 
India Company to the Crown,” and a guarantee was given to ensure 
to all ranks of the Company’s Army ‘the like pay, pensions, allow- 
ances, and the like advantages as regards promotion and otherwise, 
as if they had continued in the service of the said Company.’ 

As soon as this Act was published in India, the soldiers of the 
Company’s service expressed their dissatisfaction at being absorbed 
into the Queen’s Army without their consent, and representations to 
that effect were sent in through their respective commanding 
officers. 

The Commander-in-Chief (Lord Clyde) had just taken the field 
for the final pacification of Oudh, and, as it happened, none of the 
Company’s troops were actually with him at the time. The Ist 
Madras Fusiliers, however, were at no great distance, and Lord Clyde 
rode to their camp and told them that, as their representations were 
respectfully worded, and as he considered they had a right to bring 
their views forward, he would submit them for the consideration of 
her Majesty’s Government. The Commander-in-Chief then reminded 
the men that, as soldiers, they were bound to obey their officers, and 
he expressed a hope that, whatever the decision of the authorities 
might be, discipline would be preserved. 

This speech speedily became known to the Army, and, the men 
being satisfied that their representation would be fairly considered, 
their excitement was allayed for the time being. 

In his letter to the Government of India, Lord Clyde gave it as 
his opinion that it would be desirable to re-enlist the men of the late 
Company’s service as soldiers of the Queen. He pointed out that the 
men, when attested, were asked whether they would serve the East 
India Company, and that, although they were sworn to be ‘ faithful’ 
and bear ‘true allegiance’ to her Majesty, there was no further 
mention of the Crown in the attestation document. Lord Clyde laid 
special stress on the fact that, in the Queen’s Army, no man could be 
transferred from one regiment to another without his free consent ; 
and in conclusion he wrote : 


Whatever may be the exigencies of the State, the rule has always been followed 
in the Army that the free consent of the individual must be obtained before he 
can be transferred from one part of the service to another. Perhaps there is 
no rule which the soldiers more clearly understand, or to the principles of which 
they cling with greater tenacity. 





% 21 & 22 Vict. cap. 106, August 2, 1858. 
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On receipt of this communication, the Governor-General con- 
sulted the Advocate-General in Calcutta, who unfortunately gave it 
as his opinion that it was quite legal to transfer the men from one 
service to the other, upon which Lord Canning informed the 
Commander-in-Chief that his views were not concurred in, and that 
the matter had been referred for the decision of her Majesty's 
Government. 

The law officers of the Crown, as was to be expected, agreed 
with the Advocate-General in India in his views as to the legality of 
the transaction, and the Secretary of State for India, without ap- 
parently considering the evils which might result from such a policy, 
communicated his concurrence in these views to the Governor- 
General. It was accordingly announced by the Government of 
India that the claim made to discharge, or to re-enlistment with 
bounty, was inadmissible. 

Up to the moment that this decision was made known the 
demeanour of the men had been ‘ most respectful and soldier-like,’ 
but on its being communicated to them they became greatly excited, 
and in a few corps something very like open mutiny occurred. 

Courts of inquiry were held at the several stations, and as the 
men persisted® in their determination not to continue to serve 
unless they were re-enlisted, a General Order * was issued permitting 
all men who desired it to ‘ have their discharge.’ 


* The following is a good exemplification of some of the reasons given by the men 
for their believing that they were being unjustly treated : 

Private John Jackson, of the 3rd Madras European Regiment, stated ‘that he 
considered himself aggrieved at being transferred from the service of the Company to 
that of the Crown, and gave the following reason for claiming his discharge. On the 
27th of October 1852 I was discharged from service (74th Highlanders) on payment by 
me of 207.; and on the 23rd of November of the same year I enlisted in the service of 
the Honourable East India Company, with the view of bettering my condition, in the 
full belief that the service of the said Company and the service of the Crown were quite 
distinct, thus voluntarily forfeiting half the purchase money, viz. 101., of my discharge, 
and my service of eight months, to both of which I would be entitled by re-enlisting 
in her Majesty’s service. I now find myself in the service of the Crown, to get out of 
which I paid, as already stated, 201.’ 

28 After explaining the reasons why the Government considered that the transfer 
of the men from the service of the Company to that of the Crown was legal, the Order 
(G.G.O. No. 883, dated the 20th of June 1859) ran as follows: ‘ The bulk of the English 
soldiers of her Majesty’s Indian forces is composed of men who well represent those 
who, di}ing the administration of the Company, shed their blood side by side with the 
Royal toops serving in India to establish the supremacy of the British power, and to 
sustain the glory of England; and many amongst them have, by their valour and 
discipline, during the last two eventful years, rendered invaluable service in the 
repression of mutiny and rebellion. The Viceroy and Governor-General in Council has 
placed reliance on the loyalty and good sense of the great body of these men ; and he has 
looked confidently to their setting a good example to their younger comrades. He has 
not been disappointed. Buta strong feeling prevails among some, chiefly the younger 
soldiers, that they have not been dealt with justly, and some have been guilty of acts 
of disobedience and misconduct. 

‘ These were quickly put down. Afterwards, by order of the Right Honourable the 
Vor, LVII—No. 335 Cc 
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Over 10,000 men availed themselves of this permission and were 
sent. to England. Most of them speedily re-enlisted, received the 
bounty and free kit then given on enlistment, and returned to India 
triumphant, having got all that they had asked for, and a holiday 
besides, not to speak of the additional expense to the Government of 
the men’s passages to England and back.” 

The great question of the reorganisation of the Indian Army 
meanwhile hung fire, and it was not taken up again until the 
beginning of 1860, when Lieutenant-Colone] Norman,” the Deputy 
Adjutant-General of the Army in India, came to England with 
certain proposals. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Norman’s proposals were generally concurred 
in by Sir Charles Wood and Sidney Herbert (at that time Secre- 
taries of State for India and War respectively), and H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief, and in July 1860 a com- 
mittee was assembled under the presidentship of Lieutenant-General 
Lord Hotham, M.P., to inquire into them. 

The recommendations of this committee were generally adopted. 
They were that the Indian Artillery and Engineers should be 
amalgamated with the old Royal Regiments, a certain number cf 
the newly raised Cavalry and Infantry regiments should be reduced, 
and the remainder, as well as all the older Infantry regiments, should 
be transferred to the Queen’s Army. Orders to carry out these 
changes were sent to India early in 1861. 

The Native Army, which, as regards Bengal, had fallen into 
a state of chaos, was reformed on what was known as the Irregular 


Commander-in-Chief, courts of inquiry were opened, before which the men were called 
upon to make their representations, and to state unreservedly the grounds of their 
claims. The proceedings of these Courts are now before the Government. 

‘The Government is satisfied that the objections of the men are founded, in the 
case of many of them, on an honest conviction that their rights have been overlooked. 
This conviction has been strengthened by the expression of opinions from high 
authority in England, which naturally have had a powerful effect on the minds of the 
men. It has been put forward by the men for the most part in a soldier-like and 
respectful manner, after the first excitement has passed away consequently upon the 
orders and warnings of the Commander-in-Chief. 

‘Such being the case, and it being the desire of the Government of India that 
there should not be even an appearance of injustice done to any soldier, his 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Governor-General of India in Council has determined, 
with the full concurrence of the Right Honourable the Commander-in-Chief, that 
every non-commissioned officer and soldier in the three Presidencies who enlisted for 
the East India Company’s Forces should, if he desire it, be allowed to take his 
discharge.’ 

* I have dwelt upon this episode at greaterlength than I should have thought 
necessary, did I not feel that it conveys a lesson which it would be well for those in 
authority to remember when legislating for the Army, and that is, that it is not always 
wise to deal with soldiers from a purely legal standpoint. Had Lord Clyde’s advice 
been listened to, an unfortunate situation would have been avoided and Government 
would have been saved a large sum of money. 

%® The late Field-Marshal Sir Henry Norman, G.C.B. 
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system, but with an increased proportion of British officers. 
Provision was made for the utilisation of the officers of the Indian 
Army by the formation of the ‘Staff Corps,’ for which all officers 
then belonging to that Army would be eligible, and to which all 
officers subsequently appointed would be posted, while promotion in 
the Staff Corps was to be governed by length of service. 

Various changes have since been made in the Indian Army, 
but the principles laid down in 1861 have, as a whole, been main- 
tained. 

Since then the three presidential armies have been abolished, 
and five commands substituted for them—viz., Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, Punjab, and Burma—all under the direct control of the 
Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Additions have been made from time to time to the number of 
British officers with Native regiments. In 1863, Cavalry and 
Infantry regiments had each but six British officers, now all 
regiments have twelve, and the Punjab regiments have thirteen. 

In many other respects great advances have been made in India 
during the last fifty years, more especially in regard to arrangements 
for preserving the health of the troops and their training and general 
status. [British soldiers in particular are more carefully looked after 
than they used to be. They are better lodged and fed, and a very 
large proportion of them are now stationed in the Hills during the 
hot months. An ample supply of pure water has been provided at 
all stations, and sanitation is carefully attended to, with the gratify- 
ing result that whereas at the time of, and for many years previous 
to, the Mutiny, the annual death-rate amongst European troops in 
India was sixty-nine in 1,000 (or, in other words, one man in ten 
died every eighteen months), for many years past it has not exceeded 
fifteen in 1,000. Regimental institutes have done a great deal for 
the comfort and rational amusement of the men in their leisure 
hours, consequently they are infinitely better behaved than formerly. 
Serious crime is practically unknown, and nearly one-third of the 
men are members of the Royal Army Temperance Association, though 
not necessarily total abstainers. Camps of exercise have been liberally 
encouraged, and every facility has been afforded for carrying on 
musketry in a practical manner. 

The several changes which have, from time to time, been intro- 
duced into the Home Army in the matter of training, &c., have been 
closely followed both by British and Native regiments in India— 
such, for instance, as the squadron responsibility system. The 
Native Army has indeed gone a step further, inasmuch as it has 
adopted the double-company organisation in the Infantry; an 
example which might, I think, be followed with advantage in this 
country, provided it is done without any decrease in the number of 
company officers. 


c2 
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Great trouble has been taken to render the Commissariat, Trans- 
port, and Ordnance Departments ready for war, and when the ‘ Scheme 
for the Reorganisation and Preparation of the Army in India,’ as 
proposed by General Lord Kitchener, has been given effect to, there 
is every reason to believe that the Army in India will be fit in all 
respects to take the field. 

Many of the changes which I have enumerated were objected to 
at the time they were instituted, and met with the inevitable oppo- 
sition which all changes—whether good or bad-——invariably encounter ; 
but there can be no doubt that, as a whole, they materially increased 
the efficiency of the Army. Fifty years ago it would have been 
impossible to have brought to a successful conclusion a war such as that 
in which we have recently been engaged in South Africa, for in those 
days the number of trained soldiers was very limited, there being no 
reserve to call upon, and the several departments—Supply, Transport, 
Ordnance, and Medical—were very differently organised from what 
they are at present. 

We must not, however, rest satisfied with what we have been able 
to do in the way of progress. The Report of the Royal Commission 
on the War in South Africa has thrown a lurid light on our imper- 
fections, and has made it clear that much is still needed before we can 
have an Army fit in all respects for war under modern conditions. 

Owing to the introduction of rifled arms and smokeless powder, 
war is daily hecoming more and more scientific, and a far higher 
standard of individual intelligence is demanded from both officers and 
men. Not only is this the case as regards reconnaissance, scouting, 
and the various other preliminaries which precede a battle, but on 
the battlefield itself. One has only to compare the conditions under 
which the battle of Waterloo was fought with those of any recent 
battle to realise how great is the change. 

At the battle of Waterloo the two armies, numbering about 
140,000 men with 396 guns, fought from 11.30 a.m. to 8 P.M. over 
an area of about three miles in length to one-and-a-half miles in 
depth. The most severe fighting took place between Hougoumont 
and La Haye Sainte, a distance of about one mile. Except for 
a short time, when Napoleon went to supervise the fighting at 
Planchenoit, he and Wellington were never more than a mile apart. 
It was possible for both commanders to be kept fully informed 
throughout the battle of all that was going on, and from first to 
last they had complete control over the troops. 

How different are the conditions in the modern battlefield! In 
South Africa, on more than one occasion, with considerably less than 
half the number of troops engaged at Waterloo, the front extended 
for more than twenty miles, and the combat lasted more than one 
day, from the impossibility of the Infantry being able to come 
rapidly to close quarters with the enemy, on account of the vast 
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distance to be got over. Communication was kept up as well as 
circumstances would permit by means of field telegraph lines, flag 
and heliograph signalling, and mounted orderlies, but it often 
happened, before reports could be received from the more distant 
parts of the field, that considerable time had elapsed, during which 
period momentous changes in the tactical situation had occurred. 

It appears to me that, among the lessons to be learned from these 
changed conditions of warfare, the following are of special 
importance : 

1. That it is indispensable to have a far larger proportion of 
mounted troops than has hitherto been considered necessary not 
only for the rapid reinforcement of any part of the position that may 
be pressed, but also to seize quickly points of vantage. 

In future warfare duties even more important than heretofore 
will devolve on the Cavalry of an army. It follows, therefore, that, 
like the Horse Artillery, it should be a carefully selected body, com- 
posed of officers and men well trained and of the highest intelligence. 
It will be fully employed in scouting, reconnaissance, screening the 
movements of the main body and threatening the enemy’s flanks and 
rear, and nothing should be allowed to interfere with its mobility or 
freedom of action.* ' 

The arming of the trooper with a rifle has given to the Cavalry 
an independence hitherto unknown; it is, therefore, no longer 
necessary for a Cavalry brigade to include Mounted Infantry; while, 
on the other hand, considering what an expensive article the Cavalry 
soldier is, and that he alone can properly fulfil the réle for which he 
is specially trained, it is a wasteful expenditure to attach Cavalry to 
Infantry divisions. The Infantry must, of course, have some mounted 
men for the purpose of scouting in their immediate neighbourhood, 
reinforcing threatened points, and rapidly occupying tactical positions. 
But such duties can be adequately performed by Mounted Infantry. 
Unless, therefore, the country is prepared to add considerably to the 
numbers of the Cavalry, we must have, in addition to that highly 
trained body, a force of Mounted Infantry. 

This force, in my opinion, should be of a strength not less than 
one-fourth of the Infantry establishment, for, although the countries 
in which we may have to operate may not be so peculiarly adapted to 
such troops as the veld in South Africa, the distances that will 


*! It is essential that the best men should be secured for the Cavalry, but to do 
this the pay of its officers must be increased to enable those possessed of more brains 
than money to make a career for themselves in this branch of the Service, which must 
always be the most expensive in the Army, whatever may be done to reduce unneces- 
sary expenditure. Good horsemanship and an unerring eye for country can only 
be acquired by constant practice; it is for this reason that polo and hunting in 
moderation are very desirable pursuits for a Cavalry officer, and conducive to the 
perfecting of his education; but they cannot be indulged in without the expensive 
horseflesh which a poor man on small pay cannot afford. 
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always have to be traversed under the altered conditions of war are 
so vast that a large proportion of mobile troops are absolutely 
necessary whatever the nature of the ground may be. It is essential 
that the Mounted Infantry force should be composed of Infantry 
soldiers pure and simple, and I believe that the best solution of the 
present undecided question as to its suitable organisation would be 
for each battalion to have two companies (or one double company) 
trained as Mounted Infantry. 

These companies should be trained annually under their own 
officers at one of the Mounted Infantry Schools; a force far more 
efficient in time of war could thus be formed than if it were composed 
of scratch companies made up of sections trained at different times, 
at different schools, and under different officers. The Mounted 
Infantry companies would ordinarily form part of their Line battalions, 
but on mobilisation they would be formed into battalions under the 
command of officers who had served with Mounted Infantry com- 
panies, and made up to the required strength by Reservists who had 
been trained as Mounted Infantry. 

This would, I believe, prove more satisfactory than the present 
arrangement, by which battalion commanders are kept in un+ 
certainty as to what officers and men they would have to find for 
Mounted Infantry in time of war, or than the creation of permanent 
Mounted Infantry battalions, which would be expensive and would 
be very likely to degenerate into inferior Cavalry. The withdrawal 
of the two companies (or one double company) would of course 
reduce the battalion to six companies (or three double companies), 
but this would not be altogether disadvantageous in these days of 
extended formations and difficulty of supervision. 

2. Once fighting begins, the immediate control of the troops 
actually engaged passes out of the hands, not only of the officer in 
supreme command and the divisional and brigade commanders, but 
even out of the hands of the battalion commanders; everything 
must then be left to the captains of companies and to section leaders, 
upon whom a far greater responsibility devolves than formerly. 
As a consequence, it is essential that their intelligence, self- 
reliance, and power of leading should be on a proportionately higher 
level than was necessary in the days of short ranges and close forma- 
tions. The sooner this is realised to the fullest extent, the better 
for all ranks when the hour of trial comes. 

3. It seems tolerably certain that battles will henceforth be 
generally decided by superiority of fire,®* instead of by the bayonet 


* After visiting many of the battlefields in South Africa, I am more than ever 
satisfied that the reverses we have met with from time to time in that country are, in 
@ great measure, attributable to our men not being able to shoot, and therefore not 
having confidence in the weapon with which they are armed. Until our soldiers, 
Regulars, Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, are expert in the use of their rifles, we 
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as of yore, and, as volley firing has practically become impossible, 
owing to the extended formation in which troops must now attack, 
it is absolutely essential that special attention should be paid to 
individual care and control of ammunition ; and as the expenditure 
during an action is likely to be very great, the best means of 
replenishing the supply to the men in the fighting line must be 
carefully thought out. 

4. Another very important matter is the development of signalling 
for the commander of an army is mainly dependent upon signalling 
for receiving information from the more distant parts of the field. 
The need of signallers for the Artillery is now as great as it is for 
any other branch of the service, for, when it is considered that the 
necessity for guns being concealed as much as possible has become 
paramount, it will be readily understood that the commander of a 
brigade will seldom be able to keep his guns close enough together 
for their fire to be controlled by word of mouth. Under certain 
conditions, even the sections of a battery may be so widely separated 
as to necessitate the use of signallers by its commander.® 

5. In many other ways the difficulties of war have increased by the 
introduction of rifled arms. Protection both on the march and in. 
bivouac has become infinitely more troublesome, and it seems highly- 
probable that, not only changes in the disposition of the troops on. 
the field of battle, but also the final attack itself, will have to be- 
carried out under cover of darkness, for, except under unusually 
favourable conditions of ground, troops told off to drive home an attack 
by daylight will suffer very heavily. For the same reason, the 
important work of obtaining information by the Cavalry is likely te- 
be seriously impeded, and will to a great extent have to be performed 
under cover of darkness. 

6. This points to the necessity for thoroughly developing the- 
system of training which, as I have already shown, was so sensibly 
practised by Sir John Moore at the beginning of the last century- 
Discipline is as important now as it was at any time since armies 
were first formed, but the discipline of self-reliance is what is wanted, 
not the rigid discipline of the barrack square. Officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men must be encouraged to think and act for 
themselves. This is especially necessary for officers who, until they 
are able to feel that they can trust themselves, will never accept 
responsibility. 

7. It must not be overlooked that, while soldiers can be made 
can never have an efficient Army, no matter under what form of organisation it may 
exist. 

* The advantage of some means of rapid communication between widely dispersed 
batteries and scattered guns has been exemplified during the war in the Far East, 
where, it is stated, the Japanese have used, with considerable success, a portable tele- 


phone system, which has enabled the commander, centrically situated, to control and 
direct the fire of his large force of artillery. 
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fit for active service with comparatively short training, officers can- 
not be improvised. We can never hope to be ready for war until 
we have a very large reserve of officers, both for our Home Army and 
for service abroad. They will be required for the completion of 
regimental establishments, for the many Staff duties that have to be 
performed, for signalling, for transport, for lines of communication, 
for the Medical and Remount Departments, and for filling the gaps as 
casualties occur. It must be obvious to all who have considered the 
question that, without an adequate supply of well-trained officers, our 
Army cannot be efficient. Time was, even within my own experience, 
when the natural courage and fighting instincts of our race reaped the 
reward of victory on many a hardly contested field, for the bayonets 
which scattered our foes were wielded by men who, however ignorant, 
were inferior to none in courage and endurance ; while their officers 
were gallant gentlemen frequently possessed of the qualities required 
to make leaders of men and born to command, and there was then no 
need for their being versed in the higher branches of military science. 
But the days when these qualities were sufficient to ensure victory 
have passed. Dogged courage and fearless leadership are as essential 
to victory as of yore, but individual bravery must be coupled with 
individual intelligence in the soldier; while the officer must add to 
dash and the self-sacrificing courage and power of command inherent 
in him, the thoroughness of a well-trained professional in military 
science. A terrible lesson awaits the nation whose soldiers find 
themselves opposed to equally brave but better trained opponents on 
the field of battle. No amount of money, no national sacrifices will 
then avail, for modern warfare moves fast, and time lost in peace 
can never be made up again during the stress of a campaign. I 
hold this view very strongly, and would urge my fellow-countrymen 
with all the force at my command to look plain facts in the face. 

Weare now, as regards India, in the same position as a Continental 
nation, and may be called upon at any moment to put a very large 
army in the field. The northern boundaries of India are practi- 
cally conterminous with those of Russia, for Afghanistan and the 
deserts beyond are no longer to India what the ‘silver streak’ is to 
England, and it is incumbent upon us to be prepared in every detail 
to meet any trouble that may arise in that direction. 

Compulsory service is, I believe, as distasteful to the nation as 
it is incompatible with the conditions of an Army like ours, which, 
even in peace time, has always such a large proportion of its units 
on foreign service. I hold, moreover, that the man who voluntarily 
serves his country is more to be relied upon as a good fighting 
soldier than he who is compelled to bear arms.** But we must 


™“ This opinion is borne out in a remarkable manner by the late Lieut.-Col. 
Henderson, in his Introduction to Count Sternberg’s My Experiences of the Boer 
War ; # book to which I would draw the attention of everyone interested in our Army. 
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have a large reserve of force, and if the citizens of so great 
and prosperous a nation as ours are to remain exempt from 
compulsory service in time of peace, without the safety of the 
Empire being endangered, two things are essential: First, the 
right class of man must be attracted to the Regular Army as a 
profession by good conditions of pay and pension, and especially by 
a certainty of employment when he has served his time with the 
colours. This last-named condition is of supreme importance. Any 
youth of prudent character will naturally hesitate before embark- 
ing on a profession which entails during three or more years at a 
critical period of his life grave disabilities in the way of finding 
civil employment, and I would strongly appeal to all employers of 
labour to consider this point seriously, and to realise that the fact of 
their enjoying freedom from compulsion themselves renders it all 
the more incumbent on them as citizens to make their situations as 
open to Army Reservists as to any other class in the labour market, 
in spite of the pecuniary loss they may suffer in the event of these 
men being suddenly recalled to the colours—a contingency which, it 
must be remembered, will only occur in a time of national emer- 
gency. Secondly, men of all classes, who, for one reason or another, 
do not care to serve in time of peace, must be prepared to undergo 
such a modicum of training as will make them useful as soldiers 
when called upon by their country for personal service in time of 
need. 

I maintain that it is the bounden duty of the State to see that 
every able-bodied man in this country, no matter to what grade of 
society he may belong, undergoes some kind of military training in 
his youth, sufficient to enable him to shoot straight and carry out 
simple orders if ever his services are required for the national 
defence. I believe such a training would be of the greatest benefit 
to the nation, inculcating as it would a spirit of sober self-reliance in 
the individual, and raising the standard of physical efficiency. More- 
over, there does not seem any other way by which it would be possible 
to obtain the very large reserve of officers (amounting to some 
thousands) that is essential to our success in war, no matter under 
what system our Army may be organised. 

The traditions of the British Army show what magnificent 
fighting material we have at our command. The record of gallant 
deeds and perilous undertakings performed by both officers and men 
in all parts of the world is one of which any nation may well be 
proud. 

All that the men require is to be taught and led by good officers, 
and all that the officers require is to be properly and scientifically 
trained. But it must be remembered that, under the conditions 
that now prevail, and which I have endeavoured to describe, the 
school of arms is the most exacting of all professions, as well as the 
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most glorious, and that, therefore, the mere fact of putting on a 
red, blue, or green coat and carrying a rifle or a sword will not make 
@ man a successful fighting soldier nowadays. And for officers to 
be ‘capable of instructing their men up to the standard of modern 
warfare, they must take their profession seriously, and endeavour to 
prepare themselves in all respects for the responsible duties they 
will inevitably be called upon to perform when next the country 
requires their services. 
Roserts, F.-M. 





Eg nee ema 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL AGITATION 
IN RUSSIA 


THE greatest excitement has prevailed in Russia for the last few 
weeks since it became known that representatives of the Zemstvos 
of thirty-four provinces of the Empire were going to meet at 
St. Petersburg in order to discuss the necessary reforms in the 
general political organisation of the country. The very fact that 
such an authorisation had been granted was equivalent to an invita- 
tion to discuss a scheme of a Constitution ; and so it was understood 
everywhere. When the Zemstvo delegates were leaving their 
respective provincial towns they were sent off by groups of enthu- 
siastic friends, whose parting words were: ‘Return with a 
Constitution !’ 

Their original intention was to make of their conference a solemn 
official gathering which would speak to the Government in its 
official capacity, but at the last moment the Minister of the Interior 
refused to grant the necessary authorisation; and as the Zemstvo 
delegates declared that they were decided to meet nevertheless, they 
were informed that they could do so only in private, and that their 
conference would be treated as a private gathering, but that their 
resolutions could be handed by a few delegates to the Minister of the 
Interior, and through his intermediacy to the Emperor. This is how 
this Conference, which surely will become an important historical 
date, took place on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of November at St. 
Petersburg. 

The decisions of the Conference were expressed in eleven resolu- 
tions, which, as will be seen presently, are now becoming the programme 
of an agitation which is gradually spreading all over Russia. Moreover, 
in contrast with all the petitions addressed to the Tsar on previous 
occasions by certain Zemstvos, the present memorandum is couched 
in far more dignified language and in definite terms. It begins by 
mentioning ‘ the abnormal character of State government which has 
developed since the beginning of the eighties [1881], and consists in 
a complete estrangement of the Government from the people, and 
the absence of that mutual confidence which is necessary for the life 
27 
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of the State’ (§ 1). ‘The present relations between the Government 
and the people ’—they say further on—‘are based on a fear of the 
peopie’s self-administration, and on the exclusion of the people from 
the management of State affairs’ (§¢ 2). The result of it is that 
while the bureaucracy separates the Supreme Power [read The 
Emperor] from the nation, it thus creates the very conditions for 
an entire lawlessness in the administration, in which the personal 
will of every functionary takes the place of law (§3). This destroys 
confidence in the Government and hampers the development of the 
State (§§ 3 and 4). Consequently, the Zemstvos express the following 
desiderata, which deserve to be given in full, because in such history- 
making documents as this the wording is almost as important as the 
general idea : 


(5) In order to put an end to this lawlessness of the Administration, the 
inviolability of the individual and the private dwelling must be proclaimed and 
thoroughly carried out in life. Nobody can have a punishment or any restric- 
tion of his rights inflicted upon him without a sentence having been pronounced 
to this effect by an independent magistrate. For this purpose it is moreover 
necessary to establish such a responsibility of the members of the Administra- 
tion as would allow of their being legally prosecuted for each breach of the 
law, in order thus to secure legality in the actions of the functionaries. 

(6) For the full development of the intellectual forces of the nation, as also 
the expression of the real wants of society and the free exercise of public 
opinion, freedom of conscience, religion, speech, and press, as also of meeting 
and association, must be guaranteed. 

(7) The personal and political rights of all the citizens of the empire must 
be equal. 

(8) Self-administration being the main condition for the development of the 
political and economical life of the country, and the main body of the 
population of Russia belonging to the class of the peasants, these last must be 
placed in the conditions that are necessary for the development of self-help and 
energy, and this can only be obtained by putting an end to the present sub- 
ordinate and lawless position of the peasants. Therefore it is necessary: (a) to 
equalise the rights of the peasants with those of all other classes; (6) to free 
them from the rule of the Administration in all their personal and social affairs ; 
and (c) to grant them a regular form of justice. 

(9) The provincial and the municipal institutions which are the main 
organs of local life must be placed in such conditions as to render them 
capable of performing the functions of organs of self-administration, endowed 
with wide powers. It is necessary for this purpose: (a) that the representation 
in the Zemstvos should not be based on class principles, and that all forces of 
the population should be summoned, as far as possible, to take part in that 
administration ; (6) that the Zemstvo institutions should be brought nearer to 
the people by instituting a smaller self-administrative unit ;' (c) that the circle of 





! The smallest self-administrating unit is now the district (wyezd), which embodies 
from 100,000 to 200,000 inhabitants. The next unit below it, the canton (volost), has 
also a self-administration, but only for the peasants. The Zemstvo resolution asks 
tor a self-governed canton, composed of all the inhabitants, while the peasant self- 
government would be limited to the village community. It must be said that all the 
peasant self-government, introduced in 1861, had been entirely wrecked under 
Alexander III. by the introduction of special ‘land-chiefs,’ nominated by the 
Governor of the Province, and endowed with unlimited rights. 
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activity of the Zemstvos and the municipal institutions should include all the 
local needs; and (d) that these institutions should acquire the necessary 
stability and independence, without which no regular development of their 
activity and their relations to the organs of the Government is possible. Local 
self-government must be extended to all the parts of the Empire. 

(10) For creating and maintaining a close intercourse between the Govern- 
ment and the nation, on the basis of the just-mentioned principles, and for the 
regular development of the life of the State, it is absolutely necessary that 
representatives of the nation, constituting a specially elected body, should 
participate in the legislative power, the establishment of the State’s budget, and 
the control of the Administration. (The minority of the conference, consisting 
of twenty-seven persons, accepted this paragraph only as far as the words 
*‘ should participate in the legislative power.’ 

(11) In view of the gravity and the difficulties of both the internal and 
external conditions which the nation is now living through, this private 
conference expresses the hope that the supreme power will call together the 
representatives of the nation, in order to lead our Fatherland, with their help, on 
to a new path of national development in the sense of establishing a closer 
union between the State’s authority and the nation. 


This memorandum, signed by 102 delegates out of 104—two 
abstaining—was handed to Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky, and through 
him tothe Emperor. Four more resolutions were taken later on by 
the same Conference, and they offer a special interest, as they repre- 
sent a first attempt at legislation upon a definite subject in the form, 
well known in olden times in this country, of a Royal petition. Three 
of these resolutions, which concern education, blame the Government 
for its negative attitude in this matter, and ask full freedom for the 
Zemstvos to deal with it; while the fourth demands the abrogation 
of the state-of-siege law and an amnesty in the following terms: 

Considering that the Law of the 26th of August 1881, embodying the Measures 
for the Maintenance of Order in the State [state-of-siege law] is one of the chief 
causes which favour the development of lawlessness in the Administration and 
breed popular discontent, which both stand in the way of mutual confidence 
and unity between the Government and the population, the Conference finds 
that the repeal of this law is desirable. Besides, taking into consideration that 
the system of administratively inflicted penalties, which has been applied lately 
on a large scale in virtue of that law, has produced a great number of victims 
of the arbitrary actions of the Administration who are now suffering various 
penalties and limitations in their legal rights, the Conference considers it its 
duty to express itself in favour of a complete remission of all penalties inflicted 
by mere orders of the Administration. It expresses at the same time the hope 
that the Supreme Power will introduce pacification in the country by an act of 
amnesty for all persons undergoing penalties for political offences. 


The Press was not permitted to mention the Zemstvo Conference, 
or to discuss its resolutions; but the latter were hectographed in 
thousands of copies at St. Petersburg, reprinted in a more or less 
clandestine way in many cities, and spread broadcast all over 
Russia. On the other side, as soon as Sviatopolk Mirsky had made 
his declarations about the need of ‘ confidence between the Govern- 
ment and the nation ’"—confirming his declarations by the release of 
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a small number of ‘administrative’ exiles—the Press at once 
adopted quite a new tone. The need fora new departure, under 
which the nation would be called to participate in the government of 
the country, began to be expressed in a very outspoken way. All 
the main questions concerning the revision of taxation, the necessity 
of not merely returning to the original law of the Zemstvos (altered 
in 1890), but of revising it in the sense of an abolition of the pre- 
sent division into ‘orders’; the necessity of re-establishing the 
elected Justices of the Peace, and of granting a thorough self-govern- 
ment to all the provinces of the Empire; the equality of political 
rights of all citizens, and so on—these and numbers of similar 
questions are discussed now with the greatest liberty in the daily 
Press, and nobody conceals any longer his disgust of the reactionary 
régime which has swayed Russia for the last thirty years. 

Of course, censorship continues to make its victims. The review 
Law (Pravo) has already received two warnings, and of the two new 
dailies, one (Son of the Fatherland), which came out under a new 
‘ populist’ editorship, is already suppressed for three months ; while 
the other (Our Life), which has Social Democratic tendencies, has 
its sale in the streets forbidden. With all that, the Press, with a 
striking unanimity, support the Zemstvo resolutions, without naming 
them. Even the Novoye Vremya, which has always vacillated 
between ultra-Conservative and Liberal opinions, according to the 
direction of the wind in the upper spheres, is now Constitutionalist. 
As to the ultra-reactionary Prince Meschersky, owner of the Grazh- 
danin, he has published some of the most outspoken articles against 
the old régime—only to turn next day agaimst those who demand a 
Constitution. Since 1861, this gentleman’s house has been the centre 
of a semi-Slavophile but chiefly landlord and bureaucracy opposition to 
the reforms of Alexander the Second. Hold was adroitly taken in 
this centre of the two successive heirs tothe throne, Nikolai Alexan- 
drovitch and his brother, who became later on Alexander the Third, 
in order to secure, through them, an overthrow of all the reforms 
made by their father.2 Now, the Grazhdanin reflects the unsettled 
condition of mind in the Winter Palace spheres. The Moscow 
Gazette is thus the only consequent defender of the old régime. At 
the same time, the provincial Press acquires a new importance every 
day, especially in Southern, South-Western, and South-Eastern 
Russia. I have several of these papers before me, and cannot but 
admire the straightforward and well-informed way in which they dis- 
cuss all political questions. They reveal quite a new provincial life. 

It would be impossible to render in a few words the depth and 
breadth of the agitation provoked in Russia by the Zemstvo Con- 
ference. To begin with, ‘the Resolutions’ were signed at once by 

? The Memoirs of Prince Meschersky contain extremely instructive data in this 
respect. 
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numbers of persons of high standing in St. Petersburg society, who 
do not belong to the Zemstvos. The same is now done in the 
provinces, so that the memorandum of the Zemstvos becomes a sort 
of ultimatum—it cannot be called a petition—addressed by the 
educated portion of the nation to the Emperor. In most provincial 
cities the return of the Zemstvo delegates is being made the occasion 
of influential meetings, at which the members of the Provincial 
Assemblies (the District Assemblies will follow suit) send to St- 
Petersburg their approval of the resolutions; while numbers of 
landlords and other influential persons in the provinces seize this 
opportunity for adding their signatures to those of the Zemstvo 
delegates. 

Wherever a few educated persons come together, nothing is 
spoken of but the coming Constitution. Even the appalling war has 
been relegated to the background, while the constitutional agitation 
takes every day some new form. In the universities, both professors 
and students join it. The former sign the resolutions, while the 
latter formulate similar resolutions, or organise street demonstra- 
tions to supportthem. Such demonstrations have taken place already 
at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kieff, and they surely will be joined 
by working men as soon as they spread southwards. And if they 
are dispersed by force they will result in bloodshed, of which none 
can foresee the end. 

Another important current in the movement was created by the 
celebrations of the fortieth anniversary of the Judicial Law, which 
was promulgated on the 2nd of December 1864. Large meetings of 
lawyers (avocats), followed by banquets, at which all professions of 
‘intellectuals ’ were represented, including members of the magistracy 
and, occasionally, of the administration, have been held at St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Saratoff, Minsk, Tomsk, and so on; and at all these 
meetings the programme of the Zemstvos, reinforced by strong 
resolutions requiring the repeal of the exceptional state-of-siege 
law and condemning the whole régime under which Russia is now, 
was voted and transmitted to the Minister of the Interior. At 
Moscow the resolutions passed at the meeting of the lawyers were 
worded very strongly, as may be seen from the following characteristic 
abstracts : 


*(1) The fundamental principles of Right, expressed in the Judicial Law of 
the 2nd of December 1864, and which recognise only such a form of State life, 
in which all the actions of all are submitted to law, equal for all, and applied by 
the Courts with no regard to any outside influence, are incompatible with the 
principles of the bureaucratic lawlessness which endeavours to take hold of 
every manifestation of life and to submit it to its uncontrolled power.’... 
‘ (4) The principle of religious tolerance, proclaimed in this law, was brought 
into non-existence by a series of by-laws and circulars, by means of which 
large portions of the population were placed into special categories, and deprived 
of important personal, family and property rights—and this, not for crimes of 
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theirs, and not in virtue of legal sentences, but merely for the expression of the 
dictates of their conscience, and by mere orders of the Administration.’ .. . 
‘(7) The principle of an independent Justice, equal for all, has been reduced to 
nought by the abolition of all guarantees of independence ' ; and the declaration 
enumerates the main by-laws by means of which this purpose was achieved. 


And, finally, their last resolution expresses what every educated 
Russian is thinking, while at the same time it contains a reply to 
the Tsar’s manifesto of April 1903. It runs as follows: 


It appears from all the life of Russia for the last forty years that it is 
absolutely hopeless to endeavour to introduce in our country the reign of Right, 
so long as the arbitrary rule of bureaucracy continues to exist, even though all 
sorts of rights may be inscribed in our code. 


Nothing short of a thorough reform in the fundamental laws of the 
State can secure the ends of justice and law—such is the conclusion 
of the Moscow lawyers. 

Striking facts were produced at these meetings. Thus, the follow- 
ing figures just published by The Messenger of Law will illustrate 
the lawlessness which prevails under Nicholas the Second in all 
matters concerning political offences. From 1894 till 1901, not one 
single political affair was brought before a court of justice or an 
examining magistrate. All inquests were dealt with by police officers 
or functionaries of the Ministry ofthe Interior. As tothe numbers of 
such cases, they are simply extravagant. Thus in 1903 no fewer than 
1988 political cases, concerning 5590 persons, were opened, in addition 
to all those which were pending. In the same year, 1522 inquests, 
involving 6450 persons, were terminated. Out of this number 
1583 persons were liberated, 45 were sent before courts-martial, and 
no fewer than 4867 persons were submitted to various penalties, 
including imprisonment, inflicted by the Administration, without 
the interference of any magistrate. Out of these, no fewer than 
1502 were sent into exile, for terms up to ten years, to various 
remote provinces of Russia and Siberia! Nothing on this scale was 
done even under Alexander the Third, the corresponding figure for 
the last year of his reign being only 55 (in 1894). 

The Judicial Law of 1864 contained certain guarantees against 
the arbitrary action of the police. But, as has been indicated 
during the last few days, already in 1870 and 1875 the preliminary 
inquest was taken out of the hands of independent examining 
magistrates and was handed to the ordinary police and the State 
police officers. No fewer than seven hundred by-laws have been issued 
since 1864 for tearing the Judicial Law to pieces—limiting the 
rights of the courts, abolishing trial by jury in numerous cases, and 
s0 on; so that—to use the expression of the Saratoff lawyers’ 
meeting—‘ all the principles of the law of Alexander the Second 
have been annihilated. This law exists only in name.’ 
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At the same time the exceptional laws promulgated during the 
last two reigns have given to every police officer, in every province 
of the Empire, the right to arrest every Russian subject without 
warrant, and to keep him imprisoned as a suspect for seven days— 
and much longer under various other pretexts—without incurring 
any responsibility. More than that. It was publicly vouched at 
one of the lawyers’ meetings that when arrests are made en masse, 
simple policemen receive in advance printed and signed warrants 
of arrest and searching, on which they have only to inscribe the 
names of the persons whom they choose to arrest! Let me add 
that all these resolutions and comments have been printed in full, 
in both the provincial and the Moscow papers, and that the figures 
- are those of official reports. 

At St. Petersburg the fortieth anniversary of the Judicial Law 
was celebrated by nearly 700 persons—lawyers, literary people, and 
so on—and their resolutions were equally outspoken. 

The martyrology of the Judicial Law [they said] is a striking illustration of 
the fact that under the autocratic and bureaucratic régime which prevails in 
Russia the most elementary conditions of a regular civil life cannot be realised, 


and partial reforms of the present structure of the State would not attain their 
aim. 


The Assembly confirmed therefore the resolutions of the Zemstvo 
representatives, only wording the chief ones still more definitely, 
in the following terms: 


8. That all laws be made and taxes established only with the participation 
and the consent of representatives, freely elected by all the nation. 

4. That the responsibility of the Ministers before the Assembly of Represen- 
tatives of the nation should be introduced, in order to guarantee the legality of 
the actions and the orders of the Administration. 


For this purpose, and in view of the extremely difficult condi- 
tions in which the country is now involved, the Assembly demanded 
the immediate convocation ‘of a Constituent Assembly, freely 
elected by the people,’ and ‘a complete and unconditional amnesty 
for all political and religious offences,’ as well as measures guaran- 
teeing the freedom and the possibility of responsible elections, and 
also the inviolability of the representatives of the people. This 
declaration was signed by 673 persons, and sent to the Minister of 
the Interior. 

The anniversary meetings of the Judicial Law being over, the 
agitation has already taken a new form. It is the municipalities, 
beginning with Moscow and St. Petersburg, which now pass the 
same resolutions. They ask for the abolition of the exceptional 
laws and for the convocation of a representative Assembly, and they 
insist upon holding a general Conference of representatives of all the 
Russian cities and towns, which would certainly express the same 
desires. 

Vor, LVII—No, 335 D 
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It is evident that the reactionary party is also at work, and 
a meeting of reactionists took place at the house of Pobiedo- 
nostseff, in order to discuss how to put a stop to the constitutional 
movement. They will leave, of course, not a stone unturned to 
influence the Tsar in this direction, and, to begin with, they hit 
upon the idea of convoking meetings of the nobility in different 
provinces. They expected that such meetings would vote against 
a Constitution. But, beginning with Moscow, they met with 
a complete fiasco; the Moscow nobility adopted the same resolutions 
as the Zemstvos. More than that. A new movement was set on 
foot, in the old capital, in the same dirsction. A few days ago, 
at a meeting of the Moscow Agricultural Society, one of the 
members proposed a resolution demanding the abolition of the 
exceptional state-of-siege law promulgated in 1881. He met 
with some opposition, but after brilliant speeches had been pro- 
nounced in support of the resolution it was voted with only one 
dissentient. 

One may expect now that many other societies, economic and 
scientific, will follow the example of the Moscow agriculturists. In 
the meantime the public libraries, both municipal and supported by 
private contributions, have inaugurated a movement for demanding 
a release from the rigours of censorship. There is in Russia a special 
censorship for the libraries, and even out of those books which have 
been published in Russia with the consent of the censorship many 
works, chiefly historical and political, are not permitted to be kept 
in the circulating libraries. The Smolensk public library has now 
petitioned the Minister of the Interior asking for the abolition of these 
restrictions, and this petition is sure to be followed by many others 
of a similar kind, the more so as simply prohibitive restrictions are 
imposed upon the village libraries, the public lectures, and, in fact, 
in the whole domain of popular education.* 

It will be noticed that in all the above resolutions the form to be 
given to representative government has not yet been defined. Must 
Russia have two Houses or one? Will she have seven or nine Parlia- 
ments (like Canada) and a Federal Senate? What extension is to 
be given to the federative principle? Andsoon. All these matters 


* Here is the resolution passed on the 9th of December by the Zadneprovsk 
public library at Smolensk, and published in the Russian papers :—‘ After having 
heard the statement of the committee concerning the difficulties standing in its way 
the meeting decided to ask from the Minister of Interior: (1) The abolition of the 
by-laws according to which the administration and the helpers of the library have 
to receive the investiture of the Government; (2) that all books allowed to circulate 
in Russia be allowed to be kept in the library; (3) the abolition of censorship; 
(4) to permit educational societies to be opened after a mere notification. At the 
same time the meeting has entrusted its committee to inform the Minister of the Interior 
of its deep conviction that the spreading of education in the country is quite impossible 
without the rights and the dignity of the individual, and the liberty of conscience, 
speech, the Press, the associations and meetings being guaranteed.’ 
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have not yet been discussed in detail. It is only known that some 
Zemstvo delegates, under the presidency of M. Shipoff, are discussing 
these vital questions. However, as the Zemstvos exist in thirty-four 
provinces only, out of fifty, of European Russia proper, and there are 
besides Finland, Poland, the Caucasus, Siberia, Turkestan, and the 
Steppe Region, no scheme of representative government can be worked 
out without the consent of these units. This is why the idea ofa 
Constituent Assembly is gaining ground. All that can be said in 
the meantime is, that the Jacobinist ideas of the centralisers find but 
little sympathy in Russia, and that, on the contrary, the prevailing 
idea is that of a federation, with full home rule for its component 
parts, of which Finnish home rule may be taken as a practical 
illustration. 

Such are, then, up to the 18th of December, the main facts of the 
constitutional agitation which is going on in Russie. And from all 
sides we hear the same questions: ‘Is it really the end of autocracy 
that is coming? Is Russia going to pass from autocracy to repre- 
sentative government, without a revolution similar to that of 1789 to 
1793 in France? Is the present movement deep enough to attain 
its goal? And, again, are the Tsar and his nearest advisers prepared 
to make the necessary concessions, without being compelled to do so 
by popular uprisings and internal commotions ? 

First of all, let it be well understood that there is nothing unfore- 
seen in the demand of a Constitution, so unanimously expressed by 
the representatives of provincial self-government. Over and over 
again, for the last forty years, they have expressed the same desire, 
and it is for the third or fourth time that they now address 
similar demands to the Emperor. They did itin 1880-1881. They 
repeated it in 1894, as soon as Nicholas the Second came to the 
throne, and again in 1902 in connection with the Committees on the 
depression of agriculture. At the beginning of this year, when the 
war broke out and the Zemstvos decided to send their own field- 
hospitals to the seat of war (these hospitals, by the way, are described 
as the best in Manchuria), representatives of all the Zemstvos 
demanded the permission to meet together, to agree upon joint 
action in the organisation of relief for the wounded, as well as for the 
families of the Reservists. On both occasions the authorisation was 
refused and the meetings forbidden; but on both occasions the 
Zemstvo delegates held secret conferences at Moscow and discussed 
their affairs in spite of the menaces of Plehve (Shipoff went for that 
into exile). And in both cases they concluded that the convocation 
of a National Assembly had become an imperative necessity. The 
present move is thus a further development of several former ones. 
It is the expression of a long-felt need. 

The necessity of a representative government for Russia was 
spoken of immediately after the death of Nicholas the First, and we 
d2 
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are informed by Prince Tatischeff (Alexander the Second and his: 
Times) that as early as in 1856 Alexander the Second had had a plan 
of a Constitution worked out. However, precedence had to be given 
then to the abolition of serfdom and the terrible corporal punish- 
ments then in use (which meant a judicial reform); besides, some 
sort of local self-government had first to be created. These reforms 
filled up the years 1859-1866. But in the meantime the Polish 
revolution broke out (in 1863), and it was then believed at the 
Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs that the uprising was supported 
by promises of intervention given to its leaders by the Western 
Powers. 

This revolution had the worst imaginable consequences for Russia. 
It closed the reform period. Reaction set in—the reaction which 
has lasted up to the present day, and which has cost Russia hecatombs 
of her best and most devoted men and women. All schemes of 
constitutional changes were abandoned, and we learn from the same 
author that the reason which Alexander the Second gave for this 
abandonment was his fear for the integrity of the Empire. He came 
to Moscow in 1865, and there, at his [liynsky Palace, he received 
Golohvastoff—that same President of Nobility in one of the districts 
of the Moscow province who had forwarded to the Tsar an address, 
in the name of the nobility he represented, demanding a Constitution. 
The words which Alexander is reported to have said to Golohvastoff 
during the interview are most characteristic: ‘I give you my word,’ 
he said, ‘that on this same table I would sign any Constitution 
you like if I were sure that this would be for the good of Russia. 
But I know that if I did it to-day, to-morrow Russia would go to 
pieces. And you do not desire such an issue. Last year you 
yourselves [the Moscow nobility] told me that, and you were the 
first to say so.’* There is no reason to doubt the authenticity 
of these words. They are just what Alexander the Second would 
have said, and while he was uttering them he was quite sincere. 
But, as I have explained in my Memoirs, his was a very complicated 
nature, and while the menace of the Western Powers, ready to favour 
the dismemberment of the Empire, must have strongly impressed 
him, the Autocrat also spoke in him, and still more so the man who 
demanded above all to be trusted implicitly. On this last point he 
was extremely sensitive. 

Be that as it may, the idea of giving Russia a Constitution was 
temporarily abandoned ; but it cropped up again ten years later. 
The great movement ‘towards the people’ was then in full swing. 
The prisons were overflowing with political prisoners, and a series of 
political trials, which had taken place with open doors, had produced 
a deep impression on the public. Thereupon Alexander the Second 


* They had asked indeed that the integrity of the Empire should be maintained, 
and that Poland should not be separated from Russia. 
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handed in a scheme of a Constitution, to be reported upon to the 
Professor of Civil Law and the author of a book much spoken of on 
this subject—K. P. Pobiedonostseff! 

What the appreciations of Pobiedonostseff were, we do not know ; 
but, as he has expressed his views on representative government in a 
number of works, we may be certain that his report was negative. 
His ideal is a Church, as strongly organised as the Catholic 
Church, permeating all the life of society and assuming, if need be, 
a fighting attitude against the rival Churches. Freedom and 
Parliamentary rule are the enemies of such a Church; consequently, 
he concludes, autocracy must be maintained; and Russia is pre- 
destined to realise the happiness of the people under the rod of the 
Church. The worst was that Pobiedonostseff succeeded for years in 
maintaining a reputation for honesty, and only lately has it become 
evident that, although he does not care for wealth, he cherishes power 
and is most unscrupulous as to the means by which he maintains his 
influence at Court.® 

In 1876 Alexander the Second was thus besieged with doubts. 
But then came the uprising in Servia, the Turkish War, the Berlin 
Treaty, and once more the inner reforms were postponed. The 
‘Turkish War revealed, however,such depths of disorganisation in the 
State machine that, once it was over, the time had apparently come 
for making a serious move in the constitutional direction. Discontent 
was general, and when the trial of ‘The Hundred and Ninety-three’ 
began at the end of 1878, and full reports of it were given in the 
papers, the sympathies of the educated classes went all in favour 
of the accused, and all against their accusers. The moment was 
opportune; but one of those omnipotent functionaries who had 
been nurtured in the atmosphere of the Winter Palace, Trépoff, 
gave a different turn to affairs. 

The history of the years 1878-1881 is so fresh in the memories 
of all that it need not be retold. How, immediately after the excite- 
ment produced at St. Petersburg by the above trial, Trépoff, the 
head of the St. Petersburg Police, ordered one of the ‘ politicals’ to 
be flogged in prison; how thereupon Véra Zasulitch shot at Trépoff, 
and wounded him; how Alexander the Second, inspired by the 
Chief of the State Police, Mézentsoff, revised the relatively mild 
sentences pronounced by the Court in the trial of ‘The Hundred 
and Ninety-three,’ and rendered them very much heavier; how, in 
reply to this, Mézentsoff was killed in broad daylight; and how this 


* See, for instance, his article in the North American Review, September 1901, in 
which he threw the responsibility for the law in virtue of which students, for 
university disturbances, were marched as private soldiers to Port Arthur—a law of 
which, we now know, he himself was the promoter, and which led to such seriou; 
disturbances—upon the Minister of Public Instruction, already killed by a student, 
and the Minister of the Interior, who was killed soon after that by Balmashoff. 
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was the beginning of a fearful struggle between the Government and 
the revolutionists, which ended in a wholesale slaughter and trans- 
portation to Siberia of the best elements of a whole generation, 
including children sixteen years old, and in Alexander the Second 
losing his life—all this is well known. It is also known that he was 
killed the very day that he had made a timid and belated concession 
to public opinion by deciding to submit to the State Council a scheme 
for the convocation of an Assemblée des Notables. 

This scheme is often described as a Constitution. But Alexander 
the Second himself never attributed to it this meaning. The 
proposal of Loris Melikoff, which received the approval of the Tsar 
on the 17th of February (March 1), 1881, consisted in this: the 
Ministries were to bring together by the next autumn all the materials 
which they possessed concerning the reorganisation of the Central 
Government. Then special Committees, composed of representatives 
of the different Ministries, as well as of persons invited by the 
Government for this purpose, would prepare schemes for reform of 
the Central Government ‘ within the limits which would be indicated 
by the Emperor.’ These schemes, before submitting them to the 
State Council, would be discussed by a general Commission composed 
as follows: (a) Persons nominated by the Emperor out of members 
of the above Committees ; (6) delegates from the provinces in which 
the Zemstvos have been introduced—two delegates per province, 
elected by the provincial Zemstvos—as also delegates from a few 
important cities ; and (c) members nominated by the Government to 
represent the provinces which had no Zemstvo institutions. Only the 
members mentioned under (a) would have the right of voting; the 
others, (b) and (c), would only express their opinions, but not vote. 
The Commission itself would have no legislative power; its resolu- 
tions would be submitted to the State Council and the Emperor in 
the usual way.° 

This measure had to be made public, and on the Ist (13th) of 
March Alexander the Second approved the draft of a manifesto which 
had to be issued to this effect. He only desired it to be read ata 
meeting of the Committee of the Ministers on the following Wednes- 
day. He was killed, as is well known, afew hours later, and the next 
Committee of Ministers, which took place on the 8th (20th) of March, 
was presided over by his son, Alexanderthe Third. The meeting fully 
approved the manifesto, which had now only to be printed. But 
Alexander the Third hesitated. Old Wilhelm the First had advised 
him to yield; but the reactionary party, headed by Pobiedonostseff 
and Katkoff, was very active in the opposite direction. Katkoff was 
called from Moscow to exert a pressure on the Tsar by the side 
of Pobiedonostseff, and Alexander was easily persuaded by Count 


* After the Council has voted, the Emperor decides himself whether he accepts the 
opinion of the majority or that of the minority. This opinion becomes the law. 
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Ignatieff and such a specialist in police matters asthe Préfet of Paris, 
M. Andrieux, that the revolutionary movement could easily be crushed. 
Whilst all this was going on the Liberal Ministers, who were in favour 
of constitutional reforms, undertook nothing decisive, and Alexander 
the Third, who had already written to his brother : ‘I feel so happy : 
the weight is off my shoulders, I am granting a Constitution,’ 
yielded the other way. On the 29th of April (11th of May) he 
issued his autocratic manifesto, written by Pobiedonostseff, in which 
he declared: ‘ Amidst our affliction, the voice of God orders us to 
vigorously take the ruling power in our own hands, with faith in 
Providence and trust in the truth and might of the Autocratic 
Power which we are called upon to reinforce and to protect against 
all attacks, for the welfare of the nation.’ 

One of the first acts of this personal power was the promulgation 
of that state-of-siege law which, as we saw, handed all classes of 
Russia to the now omnipotent police officials, and made of Russia 
one great State prison. Thus began those gloomy years 1881-1894, 
of which none of those who lived them through can think other- 
wise than as of a nightmare. 

To tell the trutb, Alexander the Third was not exactly a despot 
in his heart, although he acted like one. Under the influence 
of the Slavophile, Konstantin Aksakoff, he had come to believe 
that the mission of autocracy in Russia is to give a certain well- 
being to the peasants, which could never be attained under a 
representative government. Towards the end of his life he even 
used to say that there were only two thorough Socialists, Henry the 
‘ourth and himself. What induced him to say so I do not know. 
At any rate, when he came to the throne he adopted a programme 
which was explained in a French review, in an article generally 
attributed to Turguéneff.’ Its main points were: a considerable 
reduction of the redemption tax which the ex-serfs paid for their 
liberation; a radical change in the system of imperial taxation, 
including the abolition of the ‘poll-tax,’ and the excise on salt; 
measures facilitating both the temporary migrations of the peasants 
and emigration to the Urals and Siberia; rural banks, and so on. 
Most of these measures were carried through during his reign ; but 
in return the peasants were deprived of some of the most elementary 
personal and civil rights which they had obtained under Alexander 
the Second. Suffice it to say that instead of the Justices of the 
Peace, formerly elected by all the population, special police officers, 
nominated by the Governors, were introduced, and they were en- 
dowed with the most unlimited rights over the village communities, 
and over every peasant individually. Flogging, as in the times of 
serfdom, was made once more an instrument of ‘ educating’ the 


* See Stepniak’s King Stork and King Log: a Study of Modern Russia. 2 vols. 
Londor (Downey & Co.), 1896, pp. 22 sez. 
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peasants. Every rural policeman became a governor of his village. 
The majority of the schools were handed over to Pobiedonostseff. 
As to the Zemstvos, not only were they gradually transformed more 
and more into mere boards of administration under the local 
Governor, but the peasants were deprived of the representation 
which they hitherto had in that institution. The police officers 
became even more omnipotent than ever. If a dozen schoolmasters 
came together they were treated as conspirators. The reforms of 
1861-1866 were treated as the work of rank revolutionists, and the 
very name of Alexander the Second became suspect. Never can a 
foreigner realise the darkness of the cloud which hung over Russia 
during that unfortunate reign. It is only through the deep note of 
despair sounded in the novels and sketches of Tchékoff and several 
of his contemporaries—‘ the men of the eighties ’"—that one can get 
a faint idea of that. gloom. 

However, man always hopes, and as soon as Nicholas the Second 
came to the throne new hopes were awakened. I have spoken of 
these hopes in the pages of this Review, and shown how soon they 
faded away. Since then Nicholas the Second has not shown the 
slightest desire to repair any one of the grave faults of his father, 
but he has added very many new ones. 

Everywhere he and his Ministers have bred discontent—in Fin- 
land, in Poland, in Armenia (by plundering the Armenian Church), 
in Georgia, in the Zemstvos, among all those who are interested in 
education, among the students—in fact, everywhere. But that is 
not all. There is one striking feature in this reign. All these 
last ten years there has been no lack of forces which endeavoured 
to induce the ruler of Russia to adopt a better policy; and all 
through these ten years he himself—so weak for good—found 
the force to resist them. At the decisive moment he always 
had enough energy to turn the scales in favour of reaction by 
throwing in the weight of his own personal will. Every time he 
interfered in public matters—be it in the student affairs, in Finland, 
or when he spoke so insolently to the Zemstvo delegates on his 
advent to the throne—every time his interference was for bad. 

However, already during the great strikes of 1895, and still more 
so during the student disturbances of 1897, it had become apparent 
that the old régime could not last long. Notwithstanding all prose- 
cutions, a quite new Russia had come into existence since 188]. In 
the seventies it was only the youth which revolted against the old 
régime. In our circles a man of thirty was an old man. In 1897 
men of all ages, even men like Prince Viazemskiy, member of the 
Council of State, or the Union of Writers, and thousands of elderly 
men scattered all over the country, joined in a unanimous protest 
against the autocratic bureaucracy. 

It was then that Witte began to prepare the gradual passage 
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from autocracy to some sort of a constitutional régime. His Com- 
missions on the Impoverishment of Agriculture in Central Russia 
were evidently meant to supply that intermediate step. In every 
district of the thirty-four provinces which have the Zemstvo institu- 
tions, Committees, composed of the Zemstvos and of local men invited 
ad hoc, were asked to discuss the causes of this impoverishment. 
Most remarkable things were said in these Committees, by noblemen 
and functionaries, and especially by simple peasants—all coming to 
one conclusion: Russia cannot continue to exist under the police 
rule which was inaugurated in 1881. Political liberties and repre- 
sentative government have become a most urgent necessity. ‘ We 
have something to say about our needs, and we will say it’—this 
was what peasant and landlord alike said in these Commissions. 
The convocation of an Assembly of the representatives of all pro- 
vinces of Russia had thus become unavoidable. But then Nicholas 
the Second, under the instigation and with the connivance of Plehve, 
made his little cowp d'état. Witte was shelved in the Council of 
State, and Plehve became an omnipotent satrap. However, it is 
now known that in 1902 Plehve had handed to Nicholas the 
Second a memoir in which he accused Witte of preparing a revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia, and already then the Tsar had decided 
in his mind to get rid of Witte and his Commissions. This he did, 
handing Russia to that man whom the worst reactionists despised, 
even though they called upon him to be their saviour. 

An orgy of insolent police omnipotence now began: the whole- 
sale deportation of all discontents ; massacres of the Jews, of which 
the instigators, such as the Moldavian Krushevan, editor of the 
Bessarabets, were under the personal protection of the Minister ; 
an orgy of wholesale bribery, general corruption, and intimidation. 
And Nicholas the Second had not one word to say against that man! 
Only now, when Plehve’s successors have brought to the Tsar the 
copies of all his Majesty’s correspondence with the Grand Dukes, which 
Plehve opened and had carefully copied for some unknown purpose— 
only now they go about in the Winter Palace exclaiming: ‘It is 
Plehve who is the cause of all that agitation! It is he who has 
brought upon us all this odium!’ As if Plehve was not their last 
hope—the last card of autocracy! Truly has the lawyer Korob- 
chevsky said before the Court, in defence of his client Sazonoff: 
‘The bomb which killed the late Minister of the Interior was filled, 
not with dynamite, but with the burning tears of the mothers, sisters 
wives, and daughters of the men whom he sent to the gallows or to 
die slowly in prison or in Siberia!’ 

But who are these new men of the Zemstvos—it will be asked— 
who come now so prominently to the front? Are they capable of 
playing the responsible part which history seems to bestow upon 
them ? 
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When provincial self-government was introduced forty years ago 
there certainly was among the promoters of this reform some sort 
of idea like this: ‘ Let the landlords, the merchants, the peasants, 
familiarise themselves, through the provincial and the district 
assemblies, with representative government and the management of 
public affairs.’ This is also how the reform was understood on the 
spot, and this is why the Zemstvos attracted at the outset so many 
of the best provincial forces. 

The mode of composition of these assemblies is original. Russia, 
as is known, is divided into provinces, and each province into ten 
to twelve districts. Leaving aside Poland (ten provinces), Finland 
(which has its own Parliament), Caucasia and Asiatic Russia (Siberia, 
Turkestan, the Steppe Region), European Russia is divided into 
fifty provinces, out of which thirty-four have now the institution of 
the Zemstvo. This means that in these provinces each district has 
an assembly, elected by all the inhabitants, for the management of 
quite a number of local matters. Each assembly nominates its 
own executive, and all the district assemblies nominate a Provincial 
Assembly, which also has its executive, and is presided over by the 
provincial President of the Nobility. The towns have their own 
municipal government. The district elections, however, are made 
separately by the three ‘orders’—the nobility, the mixed land- 
owners (merchants and peasant proprietors), and the peasants 
belonging to the village communities. Besides, as the foundation 
of the electoral rights is the value of landed property owned by each 
person in the district, and the nobility are the chief landowners, the 
result is that in most assemblies the number of peasant represen- 
tatives is inferior to those of the other two orders taken together. 
Only in certain north-eastern provinces such as Vyatka have the 
peasants a dominating voice. This is, at least, how the Zemstvos 
were constituted till 1890, when the would-be ‘ Peasant Tsar’ further 
reduced the number of peasant delegates. 

It would seem that under such an organisation the Zemstvos 
would soon become mere administrative boards, on which the country 
squires would find a number of well-paid positions. Soit was indeed 
at the outset in some central provinces, where the landlords of the 
old school had the upper hand. But on the other hand there were 
also provinces, such as Tver (an old nest of ‘ Decembrists’), Voronezh, 
Poltava, partly Ryazin, &c., in which the nobility, owing to various 
circumstances, took the lead of the reform movement. In these 
provinces, as also in the north-eastern ones, in which the peasants 
dominate, the Zemstvos became an active force for introducing in the 
villages all sorts of useful institutions on a democratic basis. These 
two sorts of Zemstvos became the leaders of the others. This is 
why, notwithstanding all the obstacles opposed to them by the Central 
Government, the Zemstvos, as a rule, have accomplished something. 
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They have laid the foundation of a rational system of popular 
education. They have placed sanitation in the villages on a sound 
basis, and worked out the system which answers best the purpose of 
free medical help for the peasants and the labouring classes. They 
elected Justices of Peace who were decidedly popular. And some of 
the Zemstvos are doing good work by spreading in the villages better 
methods of agriculture, by the supply of improved machinery at cost 
price, by spreading co-operative workshops and creameries, by mutual 
insurance, by introducing school gardens, and so on. All this, of 
course, within the narrow limits imposed by the present economical 
conditions, but capable, like similar beginnings in Western Europe, 
of a considerable extension. 

Another important feature is that the Zemstvos draw into their 
service a considerable number of excellent men, truly devoted 
to the people, who in their turn exercise a decided influence upon 
the whole of the Zemstvo institution. Here is a country district in 
North-Western Russia. Its district assembly consists of twenty 
noblemen elected by the nobility, one deputy from the clergy 
(nominated by the Church), one functionary of the Crown (who sits 
by right), five deputies elected by the second ‘order’ of mixed land- 
owners (merchants, peasant proprietors, &c.), and nine peasants from 
the third ‘order,’ representing the village communities.* They 
decide, let us say, to open a number of village schools. But the 
salaries of the teachers are low, the schoolmasters’ houses are poor 
log-huts, and the assembly people know that nobody but a ‘ populist,’ 
who loves the people and looks upon his work as upon his mission, 
will come and stay. And so the ‘ populist’ comes in as a teacher. 
But it is the same with the Zemstvo doctor, who is bound to attend 
to a number of villages. He has to perform an incredible amount 
of work, travelling all the year round, every day, from village to 
village, over impassable roads, amidst a poverty which continually 
brings him to despair—read only Tchékoff’s novels! And, therefore, 
nobody but a ‘ populist’ will stay. And it is the same with the mid- 
wife, the doctor’s aid, the agricultural inspector, the co-operator, and 
soon. And when several Zemstvos undertook, with their limited 
budgets, to make house-to-house statistical inquests in the villages, 
whom could they find but devoted ‘ populists’ to carry on the 
work and to build up that wonderful menument, the 450 volumes of 
the Zemstvo inquests? Read (Ertel’s admirable novel, Changing 
Guards, and you will understand the force which these teachers, 
doctors, statisticians, &c., represent in a province. 

The more the Zemstvos develop their activity, the more this 

* Taking a district of North-Eastern Russia where, owing to the small number of 
nobles, the first two ‘orders’ vote together, we have three functionaries of the 
Crown sitting by right, twelve members elected by the first two orders (three nobles, 


the remainder are merchants, &c.), and seven peasants representing the village 
communities. 
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‘third element’ grows; and now it is they—the men and women on 
the spot, who toil during the snowstorm and amidst a typhus-stricken 
population—who speak for the people and make the Zemstvo speak 
and act for it. A new Russia has grown in this way. And this 
Russia hates autocracy, and makes the Zemstvos hate it with a greater 
hatred than any which would have sprung from theories borrowed 
from the West. At every step every honest man of the Zemstvo finds 
the bureaucracy— dishonest, ignorant, and arrogant—standing in his 
way. And if these men shout, ‘Down with autocracy !’ it is because 
they know by experience that autocracy is incompatible with real 
poogress. 

These are, then, the various elements which are arraigned in 
Russia against the old institutions. Will autocracy yield, and make 
substantial concessions—in time, because time plays an immense 
part under such conditions? This we do not know. But that they 
never will be able any more to stop the movement, this is certain. 
It is said that they think at the Winter Palace to pass a few measures 
in favour of the peasants, but to avoid making any constitutional 
concessions. However, this will not help. Any improvement in the 
condition of the peasants will be welcome. But if they think that 
therefore they will be able to limit their concessions to the invitation 
of a few representatives of the provinces to the Council of State, 
where they may take part in its deliberations, this is a gross mistake. 
Such a measure might have pacified the minds in 1881, if Alexander 
the Third had honestly fulfilled the last will of his father. It might 
have had, perhaps, some slight effect ten years ago, if Nicholas the 
Second had listened then to the demand of the Zemstvos. But now 
this will do no longer. The energy of the forces set in motion is 
too great to be satisfied with such a trifling result. And if they 
do not make concessions very soon, the Court party may easily learn 
the lesson which Louis Philippe learned in the last days of February 
1848. In those days the situation at Paris changed every twenty- 
four hours, and therefore the concessions made by the Ministry always 
came too late. Each time they answered no longer to the new 
requirements. 

In all the recent discussions nothing has yet been said about the 
terrible economical conditions of the peasants and the working men 
in the factories. All the resolutions were limited to a demand of 
political rights, and thus they seem to imply that the leading idea 
of the agitation was to obtain, first, political rights, and to leave the 
discussion of the economical questions to the future representative 
Government. If this were so, I should see in such a one-sidedness the 
weak point of the agitation. However, we have already in the reso- 
lutions of the committees on the Impoverishment of Central Russia a 
wide programme of changes, required by the peasants themselves and 
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it would be of the greatest importance to circulate this programme 
at once in the villages. 

It is quite certain that every Russian—even the poorest of the 
peasants—is interested in the destruction of the secular political 
yoke to which all Russia is harnessed. But the destruction of that 
yoke, if it has to be done in reality, and not on paper only, is an 
immense work, which cannot be accomplished unless all classes of 
society, and especially the toiling classes, join in it. Autocracy 
has its outgrowths in every village. It is even probable that 
no progress in the overthrow of that institution will be made so long 
as the peasant masses do not bring their insurrections to bear upon 
the decisions of the present rulers. They must be told, therefore, 
frankly and openly by the educated classes, what the intentions of 
the latter are concerning the great problem which is now at this 
very moment faving millions of Russian peasants: ‘ How to live till 
the next crop?’ Let us hope, therefore, that those who have started 
the present agitation with so much energy will also see that they 
must tell the ninety million Russian peasants the improvements in 
the economical conditions of the toiling masses which they can expect 
under the new régime, in addition to the acquisition of political 
rights. . 

P. KROPOTEIN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


DEALING WITH THE UNEMPLOYED 


A HINT FROM THE PAST 


Waar shall we do with the Unemployed? The question is no new 
one. So familiar was the spectacle of men standing idle in the 
market-place of Jerusalem 2000 years ago because no man had 
hired them that Jesus used it for one of his most striking illustra- 
tions. The prophetic books of the Old Testament teem with 
references to something suspiciously like an unemployed problem 
as having existed some thousands of -years before the coming of 
Christ, and now, at the beginning of the twentieth century of the 
Christian era, it is still with us in all its pathetic fulness. States- 
men like the late Lord Salisbury and the Right- Hon. John Morley 
have pictured in moving language the pathos of the lonely figure 
who, moving in the midst of wealth which his labour has assisted 
to create, begs in vain for some ‘brother of the earth to give him 
leave to toil.’ Strange as it may appear, these men ask nothing 
more than an opportunity to work for a living. They lack food and 
clothing and shelter for themselves and their children; they have 
the skill and the strength and the will to produce all, these, but in 
all our wondrous civilisation no man has yet been found to tell us 
how capable honest men may be assured of a livelihood in return 
for their work. Statesmen and municipal councillors are faced from 
time to time with this strange problem, and many of them, like Mr. 
Morley, have given up in despair even the attempt to find any 
solution. They shelter themselves behind the comfortable thought 
that the matter is not one with which the State can, or should, 
interfere. Fortunately, this counsel of desolation is beginning to 
give way before the assaults of men who refuse to be bound by the 
traditions of a school of thought which served its day, but which 
is now hopelessly out of date. 

During the reign of Henry the Eighth 72,000 sturdy beggars for 
whom no work could be found were, it is said, hanged, because no 
one could think of any other method of dealing with them. De- 
prived of the land upon which they had been accustomed to depend for 
their living, thieving and begging were the only methods left them of 
obtaining food, and as it was no one’s affair to find them work the 
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halter was the quickest way of getting rid of them. We have 
travelled a long way since then in the matter of civic responsibility, 
but many a sturdy knave would still find the halter or its modern 
equivalent his best friend. 

The total number unemployed cannot be accurately given, but 
that it is very large the numerous agencies and activities now at 
work to cope with the distress bear only too convincing testimony. 
Ministers of the Crown do not readily commit themselves to an 
acknowledgment that something in the nature of a national crisis, 
due to bad trade, is upon us. This, however, is what Mr. Walter 
Long, as representing the Government, has done by his sympathetic 
action in calling into being new machinery for dealing with the. 
distress, and Royalty itself has countenanced his efforts by sub- 
scribing to the London fund which Mr. Long has initiated. I 
estimate the minimum number of unemployed during this month to 
be 700,000. They are men and women of various trades and callings, 
but at least two-thirds of them are labourers, used to rough, heavy out- 
door work, which simplifies considerably the problem of finding them 
suitable employment. This figure is reached by deducting from the 
total number of wage-earners those trades not specially affected by the 
depression: to wit, agricultural labourers, textile workers, those en- 
gaged in the carrying and transit service, miners and domestics. 
Many of these, particularly colliers, shoemakers, and hatters, are 
working short time, but not being totally unemployed I leave them 
out of my calculation. The remainder number roughly ten millions, 
and of these I reckon an average of 7 per cent. as being out-of- 
work from causes for which they are not personally responsible. 
Allowing for women and children, this will represent over two million 
persons. The Labour Department of the Board of Trade reports that 
during November the unemployed in the unions which pay out-of- 
work benefit, and which represent mostly the higher-paid, skilled 
artisan class, averaged 7 per cent., and the proportion in the un- 
skilled trades is always higher than in the skilled. Seven per cent. 
is thus a very moderate estimate. Some of these, such as painters, 
are season trades, and are always affected during the winter months ; 
but nine-tenths of the total are idle because their trade is slack, and 
not from seasonal causes. It is a very remarkable fact, and one 
which has not been satisfactorily explained, that the over-sea trade, 
imports and exports alike, shows a healthy increase for the first 
eleven months of the year despite the prevailing gloom in the labour 
market. It has been stated publicly by a writer who poses as an 
authority on economics that the 7 per cent. reported as unemployed 
by the hundred biggest trade unions, as published in the Labour 
Gazette, comprise ‘trade unionists incapacitated from all causes, 
including sickness, accidents, strikes, lock-outs, seasonal influences, 
drink, &.’ This statement, with the exception of the reference to 
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seasonal causes, is wholly misleading. The 7 per cent. represent 
only those members of the trade unions who have been dismissed 
owing to bad trade. Those receiving strike or lock-out pay, or sick 
or accident benefit, are all classed under separate headings and are 
shown on the returns distinct and apart from the unemployed. The 
unemployed are those who, being fit for work, have been discharged 
for causes for which they were not personally responsible: that is to 
say, slackness of trade. 

In addition to those totally unemployed, as stated above, there 
are the casually employed, such as dockers and others. Of the 
latter the over-supply is seldom less than one-third of the effective 
demand. At the London Docks there are during these winter months 
20,000 workmen always available, whereas the number at work on 
any one day varies between ten and fifteen thousand. Some skilled 
trades are ailected in much the same way, although in their case 
it happens that the factory or shop is put on short time; so that, 
although all the workers may be in employment, their earnings may 
be only one-half, or even less, their nominal wages. These, 
however, do not figure in the unemployed returns, although they 
are no whit better off than those unemployed members of a trade 
union who receive 12s. or 14s. per week as out-of-work pay. 
Dockers are a class for whom special provision should be made. A 
dozen years ago I was brought into close contact with their special 
difficulty owing to my connection with West Ham, the most 
distressed portion of the kingdom then, as now. My suggestion 
then was that the Directors of the Docks should acquire an estate of 
ten or twelve thousand acres in Essex, to be let out in allotments 
to the better class men, and worked on the co-operative principle. 
The casual labourers might by this means be kept fully employed 
when not required at the docks, but would be available when needed 
there. The effect upon the physique and morale of the men of 
some such method of organising their work would be very great, and 
hundreds who would otherwise sink to the irreclaimable level would 
be kept in the ranks of the self-supporting respectable working class. 
I still adhere to this suggestion as being workable and practicable. 

To a better understanding of what follows one or two other 
facts require to be borne in mind. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
recently made himself responsible for giving currency to the state- 
ment that some twelve millions of people are always on the border- 
line which separates poverty from starvation. They are in this 
condition because the wages they receive when fully employed and 
during a period of prosperous trade will not maintain them in the 
same standard of physical efficiency as we provide for our paupers. 
It is this fact which makes it so difficult to tide the masses over a 
period of bad trade. These people, who form 28 per cent. of the 
working-class population, are always at close grips with poverty and 
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have no resources upon which they can fall back when overtaken by 
sickness, accident, or unemployment. How can they when their 
wages, even when fully employed, leave no margin for saving, do 
not, in fact, provide them with a sufficiency of the things needful 
for a healthy existence? Comforts and luxuries are beyond their 
reach, or, if indulged in, are purchased at the expense of some of the 
necessaries of life. They constitute a great reservoir of poverty, 
which on the slightest pressure of bad times overflows into the 
bog of destitution. Their condition is largely the outcome of the 
perpetual congestion of the labour market in the lower-paid 
occupations, a condition which even the drain of 250,000 men for 
South Africa scarcely appreciably affected. No outline of the 
unemployed difficulty would be complete which did not take 
account of this hapless mass of almost unrelieved misery. With 
them also the question is how to find work which will yield them 
a decent living. Unless we can reduce the number of those who 
compete for jobs which will not bring them in even paupers’ fare 
when obtained, there cannot be any hope of ever improving their 
lot. The inexorable laws of supply and demand operate in the 
lower strata of society with unbridled ferocity, and it is only by 
reducing the supply of workers for these lower-grade callings that 
we can ever hope to improve their condition, either physically or 
morally. Unless, therefore, we resort to the hanging expedient, 
we are under the necessity of enlarging the area of employment and 
absorbing the permanently surplus labour supply which alone is 
responsible for keeping one-third of the population on the borderland 
which separates poverty from starvation. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the powers possessed by 
various authorities for dealing with the unemployed and of amend- 
ments thereto, I propose briefly to outline the scope of the voluntary 
agencies for dealing with distress already at work. First in the 
order of importance come the Trade Unions. In nearly all the 
Unions of skilled artisans provision is made for out-of-work benefit 
being paid from the funds. The sum paid weekly to members out 
of work depends upon the amount of the contribution paid when in 
work, and varies from 5s. to 15s. per week. As a rule, out-of-work 
benefit is only paid for a limited number of weeks, ranging from 
twelve to twenty-six, and is intended to tide members over the 
period which must elapse between the loss of one job and the finding 
of another. In this connection it is of great value to the 
members, but falls woefully short of meeting the necessities of the case 
when a period of trade depression lasting two or three years throws 
thousands out of employment. So long as out-of-work benefit 
continues there is a certainty that money for the rent will be forth- 
coming and the home kept together, but sooner or later the benefit 
limit expires, and with it the last resource is gone. 

Vor, LVII—No. 335 E 
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This side of the Trade Union movement is a form of insurance 
against bad trade. For 1903 the sum paid in respect of unemploy- 
ment, as distinct from strike, lock-out and accident, and sick benefit, 
by the 100 principal Unions was 504,214/., whilst the total so 
expended during the past twelve years aggregates 4,200,000/. For 
season trades affected by the weather this form of insurance is most 
valuable. In France, Belgium, and Switzerland, special grants from 
public fands are made to Unions of a sum almost equal to that raised 
by the members for out-of-work pay. One day this country may 
also show its appreciation of this form of thrift in like manner. 

In this same connection membership in a co-operative society 
is helpful, as usually there is a small accumulation of capital at 
the credit of a member, which may be drawn upon during a time 
of stress. Soup-kitchens and so-called relief works have hitherto 
bulked largely in the methods of those who have sought to 
deal with the problem of poverty resulting from lack of employ- 
ment, but the experience gained has not been favourable to 
their continuance, and they are now being generally discarded, 
particularly when dealing with the respectable poor. These resent 
bitterly being classed with loafers and wastrels, and frequently 
prefer starvation to relief offered at the cost of their manhood 
and self-respect. A much more hopeful movement in this 
direction is the provision of meals for school-children, particularly 
when the arrangements are made directly by the Education 
Authority, the necessary funds being provided by the charitable. 
Bradford Corporation carried a resolution to provide the money for 
the free meals for school children from the city funds, but rescinded 
it again at a subsequent meeting. In Bradford, Leeds, Manchester, 
Halifax, and other industrial centres, one or two meals each day are 
being provided for school-children by the Educational Authority, 
provision being made to supply children with free tickets where the 
circumstances warrant this being done. In this the school 
authorities are but following the example set by France and Italy, 
with this difference, that in those countries the money mostly comes 
from the corporation funds. 

The Joint Committees which have been formed in London and 
elsewhere on the initiative of Mr. Walter Long, President of the 
Local Government Board, are a hopeful and helpful development of 
the machinery of relief. True, the opposition of the City and of 
some of the wealthier parts of the metropolis has prevented Mr. 
Long, for the present at least, from carrying out his original 
intention to confer upon the Committee power to levy a rate, and 
reduced it to dependence upon voluntary contributions for the 
carrying through of the schemes which it may undertake; but even 
with this handicap we may still hope for some good results from its 
workings. It will at least introduce system and order into the 
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methods of giving relief, and by employing men upon the land for 
wages weed out the deserving from the loafers. It will also dis- 
courage the overlapping of relief agencies, which has been fruitful 
of so much mischief in the past. Such Committees will also, it is to 
be hoped, give permanency to the machinery for dealing with 
distress arising from lack of work. 

The weak spot inall this relief work is that it is dealing with distress 
due to unemployment, and not with the central point in the problem, 
which is unemployment itself. It is obvious that the proper solution 
of the unemployed difficulty lies in keeping men constantly employed. 
To deal with the unemployed, and not with unemployment, is to deal 
with an effect and leave the cause untouched. It cannot be too often 
repeated that the unemployed question does not consist of giving 
relief to the destitute, but of finding work for the capable. 
Spasmodic attempts at relief when the crisis becomes acute, and 
when despair is beginning to make men desperate, are but a poor 
substitute for that systematic and carefully thought-out effort which 
all who have had dealings with the unemployed difficulty know to be 
necessary to any adequate solution. 

In a very real sense, the unemployed problem is always with us, 
but it is only when it becomes dangerous to the safety of the lieges, 
or the peace of the realm, that we notice its existence. 

To deal effectively with the unemployed two reforms are 
necessary : 

1. The creation of such new machinery as will enable the 
responsible authorities to act promptly in offering work, not relief, to 
those thrown out of employment by depression in trade ; 

2. To open up some new source of permanent and remunerative 
employment for at least one million workers who are at present 
overcrowding the labour market. 

The first of these objects could be secured by the creation of a 
Department of Labour under a responsible Minister of Industry, who 
would be charged, inter alia, with the duty of making adequate 
provision for tiding the workers over a period of bad trade. This 
would entail the preparation, during times of prosperity, of great 
public works of necessity or utility, such as reclamation of foreshores 
and waste lands, building harbours and breakwaters, protecting 
threatened coasts against the encroachments of the sea, and the like. 
For giving proper effect to this idea a system of Labour Bureaus 
or Registries would be indispensable. In Germany the bureau system 
has reached its greatest perfection. There the Labour Registry 
offices, partly, by the way, under the management of the working 
classes themselves, are so federated and linked up by means of 
clearing-houses that unemployed workmen, even in remote villages, 
are put in touch with employers in search of workmen, almost 
irrespective of distance. 

22 
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Lists showing the numbers of unemployed for each occupation 
-are posted up side by side with lists of vacant situations, and the 
telephone is freely used for bringing together employers and 
workmen mutually in need of each other. The whole of Bavaria, 
which covers 29,000 square miles and has nearly 6,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, is grouped under one system, and in 1903 the Munich registry 
found situations with private employers for 51,664 applicants, being 
65 per cent. of the names on the books. Those familiar with the 
peddling manner in which labour bureaus are worked in this country, 
where each one occupies a position of impotent isolation within its 
own borough or township, will see how much we have to learn from 
Germany in respect to their proper management. In the case of 
applicants unable to find employment, the bureau, if properly 
equipped, would investigate the case of each applicant for work, and 
when forwarding him to the nearest public undertaking in operation, 
would also state his qualifications, so that his services might be 
at once turned to profitable account. 

Labour colonies, as a means of dealing with the genuine unem- 
ployed, are of very doubtful value. That they have their part to 
play, and a very useful part, I do not dispute; but their value lies 
chiefly in the fact that they deal with a class of the unemployed 
who require special treatment. For reclamation purposes, and also 
as a means of training people to work upon the land, they are in 
the latter case useful, in the former indispensable; but.as a means 
of dealing with the genuinely unemployed they have not been a 
success. In a ‘ Report on Agencies and Methods for Dealing with 
the Unemployed in certain Foreign Countries’ just issued by the 
Board of Trade, and which is in continuation of a similar report 
published in 1893, the compiler of the report states, as the result 
of the fresh investigations, that he confirms the conclusion arrived 
at in 1893 concerning labour colonies—viz., ‘That whatever be the 
object of these colonies, the great bulk of material with which they 
deal consists not of efficient workmen out of work, but of tramps, 
ex-prisoners, and others whose distress is caused by personal defects. 
They are not colonies of unemployed so much as receptacles for 
social wreckage.’ In Holland, it is reported, the tendency is for 
these colonies to breed a semi-pauper, dependent class, deficient in 
energy and lacking in initiative. Since there are such people in 
the world, it is doubtless necessary that provision should be made 
for them; but these do not constitute even an appreciable propor- 
tion of the unemployed, and no one wishes to multiply their 
numbers. In addition to the powers of preparing schemes of public 
works and organising an efficient system of labour bureaus, our 
Minister of Industry would be empowered to assist and co-operate 
with local authorities in carrying out local improvements at a time 
when they would be of most service. He might also have to deal 
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drastically with overtime and long hours, which between them are 
a fruitful cause of irregularity of work. An eight-hour working day 
in the carrying and transport industries would create an immediate 
demand for an additional 300,000 men. 

Before outlining my proposals for enlarging the area of per- 
manent and profitable employment, it will be instructive to look at 
the methods adopted by some of the monarchs who followed Bluff 
King Hal when dealing with the unemployed. This is all the more 
necessary since what I propose is to revert to their principles, merely 
adapting them to meet the requirements of these our times. It 
is a popular and widespread fallacy that no one is responsible for 
finding work for the able-bodied unemployed. The State in the 
past not only decreed that work should be found for the willing, 
and provided the necessary administrative machinery for giving 
effect to its decree, but actually made failure on the part of the 
responsible authorities a penal offence, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. 

The first recorded effort which Parliament made to deal with the 
unemployed is contained in the Act of 43 Elizabeth, chap. 2, and 
dated 1601. It forms the foundation upon which the whole super- 
structure of the Poor Law has been subsequently erected, and leaves 
no doubt in the mind of the reader as to the intention of the 


statesmen responsible for its enactment. The helpless poor were to 
be relieved, and the able-bodied unemployed set to work. Clause I. 
set forth the manner in which this was to be accomplished. The 
clause is of sufficient interest at present to bear being quoted 
entire :-— 


Be it enacted by the authority of this present Parliament, that the Church- 
wardens of every parish, and four, three or two substantial householders there, as 
shall be thought meet, having respect to the proportion and greatness of the same 
parish and parishes, to be nominated yearly in Easter week, or within one month 
after Easter, undér the hand and seal of two or more Justices of the Peace in 
the same county, whereof one to be of the quorum, dwelling in or near the same 
parish or division where the same parish doth lie, shall be called overseers of 
the poor of the same parish ; and they, or the greater part of them, shall take 
order from time to time, by and with the consent of two or more such Justices 
of Peace as is aforesaid, for setting to work the children of all such whose 
parents shall not, by the said churchwardens and overseers, or the greater part 
of them, be thought able to keep and maintain their children; and also for 
setting to work all such persons, married or unmarried, having no means to 
maintain them, and use no ordinary and daily trade of life to get their living 
by; and also to raise weekly or otherwise (by taxation of every inhabitant, 
parson, vicar, and other, and of every occupier of lands, houses, tithes impro- 
priate, propriations of tithes, coal mines, or saleable underwoods in the said 
parish, in such competent sum and sums of money as they shall think fit) a 
convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other ware and stuff to 
set the poor on work; and also competent sums of money for and towards the 
necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among them 
being poor, and not able to work; and also for putting out of such children to 
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be apprentices, to be gathered out of the same parish, and to do and execute all 
other things, as well for the disposing of the said stock, as otherwise concerning 
the premises, as to them shall seem convenient ... upon pain that every one 
of them absenting themselves without lawful cause as aforesaid from such 
monthly meeting for the purpose aforesaid, or being negligent in their office 
or in the execution of the orders aforesaid, being made by and with the assent 
of the said Justices of Peace or any two of them before mentioned, to forfeit for 
every such default or absence or negligence twenty shillings. 

The italics are not to be looked for in the original Act. It would 
appear that the Act was being but indifferently administered, as in 
1694 ‘Salisbury, a Secretary of State,’ and another, issued a reminder 
to the Overseers, wherein, after reciting their powers under the Act, 
he concluded, ‘if you be found negligent, or shall fail to meet once 
a month to confer together for the purpose aforesaid, then you are 
to forfeit 20s. apiece for every month that you shall be found 
remiss or careless therein. And therefore see that you fail not in 
‘these premises at your peril.’ Clause II. stipulates that if ‘the 
inhabitants of any parish are not able to levy themselves sufficient 

-sums of money for the purposes aforesaid’ the said two Justices of 
the Peace ‘shall and may tax, rate and assess’ any parish within the 
-same hundred ; and if the hundred was not sufficient they might 
extend their taxable area, by a resolution passed at Quarter Sessions, 
to include an entire county. The idea of making the poor rate a 
national charge is thus no new thing. Mayors and bailiffs of cities and 
corporations and aldermen of the City of London were endowed with 
the same power and authority as justices of the peace for the pur- 
poses of the Act. I would not have dealt at such length with this 
old Statute but for the fact that it has never been repealed, is still 
in force, and presumably could be enforced by J.P.’s in counties 
and Mayors and Aldermen in cities and boroughs. The law of 
England makes it compulsory on the guardians and the other autho- 
rities named to provide work for the able-bodied unemployed. On 
that point there can be no dispute. Sir Henry Fowler, when Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, replying to a question of mine 
in the House of Commons (September 12, 1893), said, ‘ Boards 
-of Guardians have power to purchase or rent land not exceeding 50 
vacres for any parish, and to open workshops for setting destitute 
able-bodied poor to work, and to pay such persons reasonable wages 
for their labours.’ I quote this lest anyone should say these powers 
have either been taken away or lost by disuse. They still exist, and 
can be made operative. 

The next landmark on our voyage of inquiry is the Act 59 
Geo. III. chap. 12 (March 31, 1819). After dealing with various 
matters affecting the administration of the Poor Law, Clause 12 
recites the provisions of the Act of Elizabeth and proceeds : 


And whereas by the laws now in force sufficient powers are not given to the 
Churchwardens and Overseers to keep such persons fully and constantly em- 
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ployed, be it further enacted that it shall be lawful for the Churchwardens and 
Overseers of the poor of any parish, with the consent of the inhabitants thereof 
in vestry assembled, to take into their hands any land or ground which shall 
belong to such parish, or to the Churchwardens and Overseers of the poor of such 
parish, or to the poor thereof, or to purchase or to hire and take on lease, for 
and on account of the parish, any suitable portion or portions of land within 
or near to such parish, not exceeding twenty acres in the whole, and to employ 
and set to work in the cultivation of such land, on account of the parish, any 
such persons as by law they are directed to set to work, and to pay to such of 
the poor persons so employed as shall not be supported by the parish reasonable 
wages for their work ; and the poor persons so employed shall have such and the 
like remedies for the recovery of their wages, and shall be subject to such and 
the like punishment for misbehaviour in their employment as other labourers 
in husbandry are by law entitled and subject to. 


The reference to the ‘ poor persons so employed as shall not be 
supported by the parish’ is significant as distinguishing them from 
paupers, a point to which I shall revert when I come to deal with the 
question of disfranchisement. Clause 13 of the same Act introduces 
a new power in dealing with the land. It reads: 


Provided, and be it further enacted, that for the promotion of industry 
amongst the poor, it shall be lawful for the Churchwardens and Overseers of the 
poor of any parish, with the consent of the inhabitants in vestry assembled, to 
let any portion or portions of such parish land aforesaid, or of the land to be 
so purchased or taken on account of the parish, to any poor and industrious 
inhabitant of the parish, to be by him or her occupied and cultivated on his or 
her own account, and for his or her own benefit, at such reasonable rent and 
for such term as shall by the inhabitants in vestry be fixed and determined. 


The special mention of women in the above clause is notable. 
Here also, as in Clause 12, it is clearly not pauper relief which is 
contemplated, but the provision by a public authority of land to be 
let on the usual terms of hiring to the able-bodied poor out of 
work. 

In 1831 Parliament found time, despite the excitement and 
turmoil connected with the passing of the Reform Act, to carry still 
further the provision which had then already been made for pro- 
viding work on the land for ‘ poor and industrious inhabitants.’ The 
twenty acres which the parish might acquire for this purpose under 
the former Act was extended to fifty acres, and power was also given 
to enclose (apparently) another fifty acres of common land ‘in order 
to extend the salutary and benevolent purposes’ of the Act. Fifty 
acres of ‘ forest or waste lands belonging to the Crown’ might also 
be taken for the same purpose. The year following (1832) the 
overseers of the poor were empowered to take fuel allotments 
belonging to the poor and let them to be cultivated in portions of 
‘not less than one fourth of a statute acre,’ and not exceeding one 
acre to one individual, at a fair rent. These were to be allotted to 
*such industrious cottagers of good character, being day labourers 
or journeymen,’ as should apply for the same. The hulders were 
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‘held bound to cultivate it in such a manner as shall preserve the 
land in a due state of fertility.’ All the powers herein set forth are 
still possessed by Guardians or Parish Councils, although the Local 
Government Board claims the right to say how, when, and upon 
what conditions they may be exercised. How far the Department is 
justified in this attitude, particularly in those portions relating to 
setting the unemployed to work, is an open question, which has never 
been put to the test. Nor is there anything to show that the powers 
conferred upon Justices, Mayors, and others, for having these portions 
enforced have ever been either transferred or taken away. The one 
thing which can be said with certainty is that the unemployed are 
deprived by the Local Government Board of the very ample protec- 
tion which the law throws around them. 

Sir Henry Fowler, when replying as quoted above, added: 
‘The law officers further advised that wages so paid would be 
parochial relief, and would involve the same disfranchisement as 
other relief under the Poor Laws.’ Mr. Walter Long has since, in 
substance at least, said the same thing. I do not attach much weight 
to these opinions. Twelve years ago the Local Government Board, 
backed by the ‘ law officers of the Crown,’ denied that the guardians 
had any such powers as those quoted above. I admit that the ques- 
tion of disfranchisement in‘this connection is a moot point, which has 
never been tested at law. Clause 35 of the Reform Act of 1832 
states that no person shall be entitled to be registered (as a voter) 
who shall have, ‘within twelve calendar months, . . . received 
parochial relief. The point of my contention is that work provided 
at reasonable wages, or allotments let at a fair rent, is not parochial 
relief. However, it is to be hoped that on an early day Parliament 
itself will settle the matter by drawing a clear distinction between 
the dissolute loafer and the willing worker, driven by a hard and cruel 
necessity to invoke the aid of the Poor Law. 

I set out on this incursion to prove my contention that the law 
of England empowers, by implication at least, every citizen to claim 
work as a right, and imposes upon the Guardians of the Poor and the 
Justices of the Peace the responsibility, under a penalty for failure, of 
providing that work. For sixty years the Guardians, stimulated by 
the Local Government Board, have been administering the Poor Law 
in such a way as to lead to the conclusion that poverty is a crime, to 
be punished with great severity. Every humane tendency has had to 
be rigorously repressed, and they have been encouraged to transform 
the workhouse from a refuge into a penitentiary. So steeped have 
they and their officials become in this theory, so hardened are they 
from having to deal constantly with the clever impostors and shiftless 
wastrels of our social wreckage, that they are totally unfitted for 
dealing with the case of the decent man out of work. Some new 
authority is needed for this task, either specially elected Councils of 
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Industry, or some combination of existing authorities fully equipped 
to deal with the organisation of labour and charged with the responsi- 
bility of bringing work free from all taint of pauperising within the 
reach of every applicant. Should this result in the Guardians being 
abolished and the relief of the destitute poor being transferred to 
some other authority, few will regret the change. 

To afforest the waste, and plant a race of yeomen on the 
fertile land of Britain, would be a profitable task. Not only 
might our idle surplus population be thereby absorbed in the 
ranks of the army of industry, but our dependence upon oversea 
nations for supplies of food and timber very much reduced. And 
it is to the State we must look for the realisation of this 
ideal. It alone has the continuity of purpose and the financial 
resources necessary for such a vast undertaking. This remark 
applies in a special manner to afforestation, and the success which 
has been won in India should be an encouragement to even the 
timid to press forward. Germany, however, affords the best illus- 
tration of the value of afforestation. The forests of the German 
Empire, mostly under public control, cover 35,000,000 acres, main- 
tain a population of 400,000, and yield a yearly revenue to the 
national Exchequer of about 18,000,000/. Experiments on a small 
scale made in this country show that wood-growing would be no 
less profitable if undertaken with intelligence and spirit. In 1885a 
Royal Commission considered the question, and in 1902 a depart- 
mental committee of the Board of Agriculture was appointed by 
the House of Commons ‘to inquire into and report as to the 
present position and future prospects of Forestry and the plant- 
ing and management of Woodlands in Great Britain, &c. This 
committee reported, iter alia, that ‘it is shown on the highest 
authority that there is in these islands a very large area of waste, 
heather, and rough pasture or land out of cultivation, amounting 
in all to 21,000,000 acres, on a large proportion of which afforesta- 
tion could be profitably undertaken.’ Here we have a vast national 
asset lying unused, which might be turned to good account. The 
timber supply of the world is giving out, and already prices are 
rising in consequence. Last year we imported fir-wood valued in 
the Board of Trade returns at 23,000,000/. But for the almost 
criminal neglect of our opportunities, every stick of this might have 
been grown within our own shores, giving healthy occupation to 
thousands, and yielding ultimately a handsome addition to the 
nation’s income. 

Afforestation cannot be safely left to the caprice of individual 
landlords. Only the very wealthy, who could afford to wait twenty 
or thirty years for a return upon their investment, would care to 
put money in wood-growing ; and even were the State to advance 
the money to landlords on easy terms, there would not be the same 
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guarantee that the work would be properly done as would be the 
case if it were being done directly by the Government itself. 

The same argument, though not perhaps to the same extent, 
justifies us in claiming that the creation of a peasant-yeoman class 
is a duty which should press heavily upon the collective conscience. 
From every point of view, moral, physical, industrial, and economic, 
the cultivation of the soil is desirable. Since 1850 the number of 
people directly employed upon the land has gone down by 1,250,000, 
whilst the area of land under cultivation grows yearly more circum- 
scribed. To this fact is to be traced largely the increasing difficulty 
of the military authorities to find recruits of the necessary strength 
and stamina. It is a long time ago now since the present Viscount 
Wolseley pointed out the impossibility of recruiting an army from 
the slums, and since then our town population has kept growing, 
whilst the rural has been dwindling. 

It is, however, the industrial aspect of the case which appeals to 
me most. The beginning of that organisation of industry, on the 
basis of each nation supplying its own people with at least the 
fundamental necessaries of life, which the rapid growth of machine 
production all over the world will make inevitable at no distant date, 
can best be made upon the land. Economically, the big farm has 
not been a success, whilst, per contra, peasant cultivation has been 
proved to be so by the most irrefutableevidence. Profitable employ- 
ment for the best part of a million families could be found in pro- 
viding Great Britain with the garden, dairy, and barnyard produce 
we now import from abroad to the value of over 50,000,000/. a year. 
The effect upon the labour market of adding one million to the 
number of workers in constant employment will be evident to even 
the most obtuse. By relieving the pressure of oversupply from the 
lower-grade callings, wages, and with them social conditions, would 
begin to move upwards. To aim at such a result is no chimera 
impossible of attainment. With proper facilities for teaching and 
training people of both sexes to work upon the land, and the provi- 
sion of small holdings of, say, from three to twenty-five acres, with 
security of tenure and a reasonable rent, wonders would be accom- 
plished in the lifetime of one generation. It is a serious question 
with thoughtful members of the working class to know what to do 
with their children when they are ready to begin work, and it would 
be a great relief if they knew that the land offered a safe and certain 
means of earning a livelihood, and that every facility would be given 

the youth for becoming a settler. And here let me say that I am 
more hopeful of something of this kind being attempted with success 
in industrial counties than I am of those wholly given over to agri- 
culture. One, and not the least, of the difficulties of keeping young- 
folks in the country is the unvarying monotony of village life. Were 
it possible, however, to have villages large enough to maintain their 
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own library, theatre, and music-hall, and to have a responsible system 
of government, the difficulty would be largely got over. If, in addi- 
tion, the villages were within easy reach by rail or tram of the big 
centres of population, so close in fact as to be in touch with them, 
the success of the effort I am suggesting would be doubly certain. 
Besides, the town would provide a market for the produce, a factor 
of no mean importance in estimating the chances of success. 

Our new Councils of Industry then would be empowered to acquire 
land, compulsorily when necessary, and at its fair market price, to 
be used for any purpose necessary for setting the poor on work. 
Existing administrative authorities already have certain powers to 
acquire land for allotments, small holdings, cottages, which they may 
also build, and also powers to give technical instruction. Some of 
the formalities necessary to be gone through before these powers may 
be exercised are cumbrous and circumlocutory, and obviously intended 
to discourage any real attempt at putting them to use. It would be 
an easy matter for any Government to codify the existing Acts, con- 
ferring such powers upon local councils as those referred to above, 
strengthen these powers where necessary, simplify the procedure, 
and then call into being the new authority for dealing with the entire 
question of land and labour, and make it responsible, as the Overseers 
of the Poor were of yore, for providing employment for every poor 
applicant. 

Whether the New Authority should be specially elected, or be 
simply a combination of existing authorities, is a minor point, upon 
which there is no need to enlarge at this stage. The point requiring 
to be emphasised is the need for the New Authority. Existing 
councils, urban and rural alike, take small cognisance of their 
powers under the Allotments and Small Holdings Acts. These are re- 
garded as being very subsidiary to the main work for which the Councils 
were instituted, and except where a good deal of pressure is applied, 
they remain a dead letter. In the rural districts, where the bulk of 
the population is at the mercy of the farmer and the landlord—both 
hostile forces—it is difficult, if not impossible, to apply the necessary 
pressure, while in the populous places the difficulty is to find the 
land at a reasonable price. The administrative area of the new 
Councils should be extended enough to include both urban and rural 
areas, and thus secure upon them representatives of all interests and 
classes. The pressure of the town, with its teeming life, would thus 
be brought to bear upon the inertia of the country with its idle land. 
By linking up the new Councils with the Ministry of Industry, and 
through that department with the Board of Agriculture, the Board 
of Trade, and the Commissioners of Woods and Forests and Crown 
Lands, they would be able to co-operate with these various depart- 
ments in carrying out their different powers in much the same way 
as the local educational authorities do in carrying on their work 
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under the Education Department at Whitehall. The machinery for 
permanently enlarging the area of employment would thus be always 
at work, training and teaching young and old for work upon the land, 
and providing the land for them to settle upon when so trained and 
taught. The Congested Districts Boards for Ireland and the High- 
lands of Scotland are already doing fer these districts what I propose 
to do for the country as a whole. Then also, instead of the sporadic 
and spasmodic attempts to deal with unemployment when it has 
brought about an acute crisis, the means of dealing with such a 
period would be always in existence, and its coming foreseen and 
prepared for. Endowed with the powers which I have endeavoured 
to outline above, and under obligation to find a place for every 
capable applicant for work, as the school authority is to find a seat 
for every child of school age, these new Councils by the exercise of 
ordinary powers of forethought and application would rid us of at 
least the worst of the horrors of a period of depressed trade, while 
again putting fhe land of Britain under tribute for the food supply 
of the British people. 

I repeat that sooner or later the work of organising industry as 
a national concern will require to be faced. Free Trade has not 
solved the social problem ; Protection would but add fresh terrors 
to it. But the doctrine of laissez-faire will no longer hold good in 
industry. Poverty is a disease for which a remedy must be found. 
It is like some cancerous growth eating its way into the vitals of the 
nation, and which, if not removed, will sooner or later prove fatal. 
Despite all that is said to the contrary, poverty is growing amongst 
the poor, just as lavish display is assuredly on the increase amongst 
the rich. The body politic is thus threatened from both sides. 
Poverty in our midst is chronic, and an unemployed ¢risis is but an 
acute stage of the disease. It is this fact which must be faced 
resolutely. No half-hearted, temporising, semi- or wholly charitable 
measures will suffice. The grim phantom of Want will not be 
exorcised by such means. Bold statesmanlike handling is called for, 
and fortunately, with the advent of a Labour party thirty or forty 
strong in the next Parliament, there are good grounds for hoping 
and believing that such statesmanlike handling will be forthcoming. 
Whether the suggestion here put forward be the one adopted or not, 
one thing at least is certain—that the crisis through which we are 
passing ensures that some serious effort to deal effectively with this 
growing evil cannot now be long delayed, 
J. Kerr Harpie. 








THE CHURCH CRISIS IN SCOTLAND 


On the Ist of August in last year the House of Lords, sitting 
in its judicial capacity, found the United Free Church of Scotland 
to be in unlawful possession of the general property and revenues of 
the Free Church of Scotland, and ordained restitution of these to 
the rightful beneficiaries. These were held—in the light of the 
typical case, ‘ Bannatyne and Others v. Overtoun and Others—to be 
the disinherited remnant of the Free Church as it existed prior 
to 1900. The decision was at once assailed with a virulence that 
consorted ill with the dignity of the parties concerned. Some 
alleged misconception of the facts; others imputed unworthy 
motives to the devisers of the judgment; almost all deplored its 
consequences. The intolerance that is so pronounced a feature of 
religious disputes found vent in intemperate criticism, and all 
Presbyterian Scotland was in a ferment. To have an adequate con- 
ception of this extraordinary indignation we must first approach 
the case from its historical side. 

The original Free Church of Scotland, whose patrimony formed 
the subject of litigation, was constituted on the separation from the 
Established Church of Scotland, in 1843, of a body of divines led 
by the broad-minded and sagacious Dr. Chalmers. This schism is 
known to history as the Disruption, and its immediate occasion was 
a disagreement as to the right of presentation to the livings of the 
Church, which right was then vested in the landowners on whose 
property the churches stood. There had been notorious abuses of 
the privilege, against which the ‘Evangelicals’—the progressive 
party among the ministers—had protested vehemently. In 1842, 
being now in a majority, they repudiated entirely the claim of the 
State or its nominees to exercise patronage in the Church, and, 
failing to obtain redress, they seceded from the Church in the 
following year, to the number of 475 divines. 

The schismatics thereupon proceeded to found a new Church, to 
be known as the Free Church of Scotland, which should permit no 
civil authority to dictate, or interfere in, its ecclesiastical polity, but 
should be in theory and in practice alike a free Church, subservient 
only to Christ as its Head. The new Church appealed powerfully to 
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all that was liberal and progressive in the country. Her ministers, 
erudite and pious, were the flower of Scottish religion. Her people, 
zealous and lavish, made good by voluntary contributions the loss of 
the endowments that had been surrendered. Schools, churches, 
colleges rose into being, and the Church, supported by the 
marvellous generosity of her adherents, propagated far and near. 
Abroad, a similar activity characterised her missionaries, and a like 
success crowned their efforts, so that by 1899 she ranked with the 
greatest Churches of Christendom, and her wealth amounted to 
millions of pounds. 

Physically regarded, Scotland presents a striking contrast. To 
the South and East communication is easy and intercourse 
uninterrupted : industry flourishes and the population is relatively 
numerous. But of the North and West the reverse holds true. 
Mountain ridges and inlets of the sea intersect the country and 
separate the people: communication is difficult and at times 
perilous: employment is uncertain and the inhabitants are isolated 
and poor. Not seldom their only intellectual enlightenment comes 
from the weekly news-sheet—imperfectly interpreted—and from the 
pulpit. They are worse informed and more conservative than their 
compatriots of the South, regarding the New with suspicion because 
they have proved the Old to be true and, moreover, absolutely 
sufficient. Hence it comes that in all history these two divisions of 
Scotland have progressed in civilisation at different rates. 

We have seen that these Northerners are averse to innovation, 
and this is especially conspicuous in their religion. In every hamlet 
are to be found a few devout and often pragmatic persons, whom the 
rest regard with awe and allude to as the ‘men.’ The influence of 
these far exceeds that of the resident minister, on whom, indeed, 
they keep a watchful eye in all that pertains to doctrine. They are 
Caivinists to a man, and woe betide him if he attempt to introduce 
a milder creed, for they are hostile to all humanising elements in 
religion. At its inception the Free Church found no obstacle in the 
‘men,’ for the reason that all her adherents then held the same 
beliefs ; but we shall see anon how modifications arose. 

The fundamental principles of the Free Church creed were those 
inculcated by the Westminster Confession of Faith, which was 
adopted as the doctrinal basis of the Church. Tothis Declaration her 
ministers were required to conform, and they subscribed it on being 
licensed to preach. The Church started on her mission with unique 
co-ordination, and her material prosperity was assured from the outset. 
But with the flight of time came dangers, and not from one side 
merely. Her clergy, we have said, embodied the best religious 
thought of Scotland, and the inspiring sense of freedom had given 
an impulse to their intellectual activity to which they were not slow 
to respond. The old beliefs were rigorously scrutinised, the old 
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canons of doctrine sifted and restated in the light of experience. 
The critical methods which Sir George Lewis had applied to civil 
history were now, for the first time, applied to that of religion. 
Broader views and scientific methods were taught in the colleges of 
the Church, and the younger men often held opinions which to their 
elders savoured of heresy. The latter stood for the absolute infalli- 
bility of Scripture as the Divine Revelation : the former recognised 
and emphasised the fact that we come by that revelation through the 
fallible media of dead languages and post-temporary chronicles—with 
all their concomitant possibilities of error. The older men main- 
tained that religious belief was for ever stereotyped by the West- 
minster Confession, and could make no allowance for enlightenment, 
against which they were bound, by the first letter of their creed, to 
stop their ears. And unequally yoked with these went the young, 
progressive minds, curious and inquisitive after truth, exulting in 
their mission. 

But there was another danger, as yet latent. When the Church 
was now seen to be in a flourishing condition, with the prospect of 
greatly increased utility in the near future, proposals for union with 
other Churches began tentatively to be advanced. By the sixties 
these proposals had assumed the proportions of a movement in the 
Church, and caused not a little dissension. The anti-unionists 
found a strenuous leader in the eminent Dr. Begg, and so vigorous 
was his crusade that the attempted amalgamation with the United 
Presbyterians in 1874 proved abortive. However, the trend of the 
movement was no longer doubtful. Here again we observe that 
Time was the greatest innovator, for the younger men favoured a 
union, while the older and more rigid constitutionalists set their 
faces against it. Here once more was the losing battle of the Old 
against the New. 

By 1892 all seemed propitious for the party of progress. The 
opposition to the Union was a spent force: the Highlands had been 
appreciably permeated and leavened with the newer doctrine: the 
authority of ministers in their congregations had notably increased, 
while that of the ‘men’ had waned in proportion. Doctrines not in 
strict accordance with the Confession were boldly advocated, and the 
minds of men were unsettled. A remedy was sought in the sanative 
Declaratory Act, which declared certain doctrines of the Confession 
(e.g., Election and Predestination) to be no longer binding. A 
minority protested against any amendment of the standards of their 
creed, and a party—known to-day as the Free Presbyterians—seceded 
from the Church. The full significance of this Declaratory Act is 
seen when we mention that a similar Act was passed by the United 
Presbyterian Church: the evident aim was to bring the constitutions 
of the two Churches into closer conformity, and so pave the way for 
union. From this time onwards the Union was in the minds of all ; 
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it was preached for and prayed for, and at last, in 1900, it was con- 
summated. The Assemblies of the two Churches declared for union 
—the United Presbyterians unanimously, the Free Church by a 
majority—and the amalgamated Churches took the name of the 
United Free Church.' The Majority took with them into the Union 
the whole patrimony of the Free Church, while the Minority who 
refused to enter the Union were declared ipso facto to be outside the 
Church, and therefore to have no title to its property. Litigation 
ensued, and, after twice failing in the Scottish courts, the Minority 
appealed to the House of Lords. The case was unusually protracted, 
and a rehearing was necessitated by the death of one of the judges. 
At length the Lords disposed of it by the much-abused pronounce- 
ment of the lst of August. The grounds of their decision were three 
in number. 

First. It was held that, for practical (and therefore for legal) 
purposes, the Free Church was simply a trust, subsidised for a 
certain end, to wit, the propagation of its creed. It has been 
declared that this view is erroneous, that it takes no account of the 
informing spirit of aChurch. But it is easily vindicated. A Church 
may be regarded in two ways—from the side of its creed, as a body 
of believers professing a certain faith; and from the side of its property, 
as a body holding certain funds for the better extension of these 
beliefs. These funds, with their accretions, are held to be dedicated 
to a definite cause, and are inalienable. Should the believers be 
converted to another faith, they cannot in law also divert the funds 
to the diffusion of that new gospel. In a word, the property of a 
Church is wedded to its creed. Such a view is narrow, and, as 
indicated, incomplete, but not, so far, vicious. 

Founding on this interpretation, the Lords derived two subsidiary 
conclusions. 

Second. It was held that the Free Church, by her Declaratory 
Act, had departed from the Confession of Faith, her constituted 
creed, and consequently that she could no longer have the usufruct 
of moneys primarily intended for the advancement of that creed. 
The question here is, Had the Free Church a right to revise her 
creed? It is perfectly clear that her greatest divines—Chalmers, 
Candlish, Cunningham and others—did not consider themselves 
rigidly bound by the Confession of Faith. ‘I look on Catechisms and 
Confessions,’ said Chalmers, ‘as mere landmarks against heresy.’ 
Indeed, the authors of the Confession themselves did by no means 
intend it to bean immutable standard of doctrine. George Gillespie, 
one of the most prominent of them, makes that very clear : 


It is the duty, not only of particular Christians, but of reforming, yea, the 


at As the existing nomenclature is confusing, we propose, for the sake of lucidity, 
to name those of the Free Church who entered the Union the ‘ Majority,’ and their 
opponents the ‘ Minority.’ 
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best reformed Churches, whensoever any error in their doctrine . . . shall be 
demonstrated to them from the Word of God . . . to take in and not shut out 
further light, and to amend what is amiss. 


In point of fact, all Presbyterian Churches have an implicit right 
to revise their creeds, else they will in time become merely so many 
systems of organised hypocrisy. But the salient fact for us is, that 
no explicit constitutional authority could be cited in proof of the 
right of revision. Hence, as the Free Church had amended their 
creed and could not satisfy the Lords that they had constitutional 
license to do so, their action was held to be tantamount to a breach 
of trust. A judgment characteristic enough, for Law is pre-eminently 
the conservator of established order against irregular encroachment. 

Third. The Lords decided that the Establishment principle was 
an essential of the Free Church constitution, and as this principle 
was no longer adhered to when that Church entered the Union, that 
act was considered equivalent to a breach of constitution. 

A speech of Chalmers, as Moderator of the first Free Assembly, 
was quoted, in which he declared his adherence to the principle of 
Establishment, and the Lords took the view that in saying so he 
spoke for the Church. Now what are the facts? Some of his 
followers took exception to those-very views of Chalmers, and so, a 
few days later, we find him expressly warning his hearers against 
accepting as the views of the Church what were merely his personal 
convictions. And at Glasgow, in October of that same year, we find 


him speaking again on the same subject. He had received proposals 
for union from other Churches not holding the Establishment 
principle, and had replied, stating frankly his own adherence to the 
principle. Here are his words : 


I have made them to understand in all my answers that they were only 
answers pro tempore—answers merely of the individual who happened to be 
elevated to the Chair of the Free Assembly . . . but I trust I have not com- 
mitted the Assembly by any answer I made to these communications. 


That leaves no room for doubt: the Lords had never heard of 
these speeches, and on this point their deliverance is at variance with 
actual fact. Yet I think they are not here culpable. The prime 
function of a judge is to decide on the facts presented to him; to 
bring his legal knowledge and acumen to bear in discriminating and 
balancing them, so that truth may prevail and justice be done. But 
to provide the facts is the province of others. 

A more doubtful point is the question of ‘donors’ intentions.’ It 
is notorious that much of the property assigned by the decision to 
the Minority was given when the Union was imminent; nay, some of 
it was given for the very purpose of advancing the unification of the 
Churches. The failure of the judges to recognise this factor of the 
case in my view vitiates the wiole judgment. 

Vor. LVII—No. 335 F 
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Is there, then, a case for revision? I think there is. The 
decision is based on error, and if, notwithstanding, it is correct, then 
a legal injustice has been committed. Nothing shows this so clearly 
as a review of the resulting situation. The immediate effect of the 
judgment, when and if implemented, is to allocate to thirty ministers 
the administration of property, comprising churches, schools and 
colleges, which engages the activity of over eleven hundred. The 
dilemma is this: the Majority cannot legally retain the property, 
and the Minority, on their own avowal, cannot administer it. Surely 
public expediency forbids that it should go derelict ! 

Again, be it remembered the moral claim of the Minority to hold 
it is of the slightest. What are we to say when we consider that 
those now adjudged to be the true Free Church remained in the 
Church after the breach of the Confession which they plead, drawing 
their salaries and preaching from the pulpits of a Church which they 
now aver to have been unfaithful to her creed? They might have 
seceded with the Free Presbyterians who left the Church in 1893, but 
they chose to remain. Their caseisjust this. Either they preached 
then doctrines they disbelieved, or they acted hypocritically towards 
the Church whose money they took. 

On the other hand the Majority are responsible for the whole 
débacle in that they took no effective steps to fortify themselves in 
law, in introducing innovations and amendments of their creed. 
And while on the subject I may remark that, had they acted 
with greater consideration towards the Minority in 1900, Scotland 
might have been spared this most sordid spectacle of all her religious 
history. 

The situation is intolerable. Mutual accommodation is out of 
the question with disputants whose sole wish of their antagonists is 
‘ Pereant omnes!’ The mischief is not confined to the Churches 
actually implicated, but spreads to other denominations of the com- 
munity. Religious life is being struck at while the adversaries vilify 
each other. And the State, as guardian of the interests of the 
Established Church, has in the last resort a right to intervene. But 
this touches ground foreign to the scope of this article, and so we- 
must here part from this unique case. 

I have endeavoured to emphasise the facts that the dispute is 
not of recent origin, or transitory, but springs from causes deep- 
seated and inveterate; that it was due to peculiar environment, to 
the innovating forces of the times, and to the conflicting character 
of the people. 

And the dispute itself has once again demonstrated that Churches, 
like all other bodies—corporations or individuals—must conform to. 
the laws for the time being of the State in which they exist, and 
that freedom of action in any direction is impracticable without 
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the sanction, tacit or explicit, of these all-comprehensive laws. 
A perfectly free Church inside a State is both anomalous and 
Utopian. 

CHARLES MACPHERSON. 


P.S.—While this article is passing through the Press, a Com- 
mission has been nominated by the Government to investigate the 
case in all its bearings, with a view to a more equitable partition of 
the property.—C. M. 
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‘ROME OR THE REFORMATION’ 


A REPLY TO LADY WIMBORNE 


UnpvER the above alliterative title Lady Wimborne essays to place 
before us the changes which the Church of England underwent at 
the time of the Reformation. To adequately deal with such a theme 
requires a theological equipment of no mean order, joined to an 
instinct for historical accuracy rarely to be met with in Protestant 
controversialists. Lady Wimborne, though claiming to interpret 
the mind and intentions of the Reformers, imputes to them teaching 
which they plainly denied, and repudiates on their behalf the 
doctrines and traditions which they, in common with the rest of 
Catholic Christendom, held most in reverence. 

The Mass, she says, was abolished by them, and yet they called 
the office of Holy Communion in Edward’s First Prayer-book by that 
very name. Confessing priests were banished, and yet the bishop 
in the Ordination Service is made to say, ‘ Whosesoever sins ye 
forgive, they are forgiven,’ &c. 

The breach with the Church of Rome was absolute and her 
doctrines repudiated, and yet the Reformers in the most solemn 
manner asserted that they did not forsake nor reject the Churches 
of Italy, Spain, &e. The appeal was to Scripture, and to Scrip- 
ture alone, she tells us. Our choice lay between the authority of 
the Bible and that of the Church, and yet, in the words of 
the Reformers, ‘the Church is the witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ.’ 

Having thus travestied the teaching of the leaders of the 
Reformation, she has no difficulty in proving that the ‘ Ritualistic 
clergy’ of to-day are traitors to their Church, and are secretly 
working to bring her once more into subjection to the Church of 
Rome. This is no new discovery on the part of Lady Wimborne; 
exactly the same thing was said of the early Tractarians—‘ Malig- 
nants, Oxford heretics, Jesuits in disguise, tamperers with Popish 
idolatry, agents of Satan, walking about our beloved Church, 
polluting the sacred edifice, and leaving their slime about her altars, 
whose head may God crush!’ These were the phrases which certain 
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bishops of that time applied to Keble, Pusey, Isaac Williams, and 
others whose names are held in reverence by all parties in the 
Church to-day, and in her present attack upon the Catholic clergy 
Lady Wimborne is but repeating, in milder accents, the accusations 
of the past, and maintaining traditions sanctified by episcopal 
example. 

It is interesting to observe that, while the weapons of attack are 
the same now as they were sixty years ago, a change has taken place 
in the form of the indictment. Lady Wimborne has not a word to 
say, for instance, about that erstwhile ‘rag of popery,’ the surplice. 

In 1851 the whole bench of bishops, with one exception, con- 
demned the wearing of the surplice in the pulpit in the strongest 
terms, and one, at least, refused to license a curate in his diocese 
unless he gave a written undertaking not to preach in a surplice. 

At that period, we may fairly assume, Lady Wimborne would have 
zealously supported the bishops, and have joined them in denouncing 
the surplice-wearing clergy as ‘ Jesuits in disguise’ and ‘ tamperers 
with Popish idolatry.’ 

What is it that has changed the surplice from a ‘ rag of popery’ 
into a quite innocuous vestment? Can it be that in 1851 the bench 
of bishops was wrong and those wicked Ritualists right ? 

The universal practice of the Church to-day points to that con- 
clusion, and time will certainly prove that the accusations which 
Lady Wimborne now brings against the ‘ Ritualistic clergy’ are as 
baseless as were the episcopal fulminations of 1851. 

We will now consider more in detail the main points of her 
article, and, first, as to our relations with the Church of Rome. 

Rome and the Reformation, Lady Wimborne tells us, are incom- 
patible. To Rome we owe nothing—save hatred! Yet do we not 
owe our Christianity to Rome? Was it not due to the missionary 
zeal of the great Gregory that this land was rescued from the 
heathenism into which it had sunk, and in which, but for God’s 
providence and the Church of Rome, it might have remained for 
ages ? 

And not only is our Christianity derived from Rome, but those 
marked and indelible features which characterise the Western Church 
are stamped upon the Church of England. In union with Rome 
we proclaim and teach the double procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Father and the Son, in opposition to the Eastern Church. The 
dates of our festivals, and the institution of many of them, are of 
Roman origin. The structure, and a great part of the substance, of 
our Liturgy are derived from Roman or from Gallican sources. Our 
ritual is Roman; it is certainly not Eastern. We are, in short, 
bound to Rome by an intimate and inviolable bond, which neither 
Pope nor Protestant can sever. 

The Reformers did not dream of parting from Rome. In their 
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justification for retaining the symbol of the Cross in Baptism they 
said: ‘So far was it from the purpose of the Church of England to 
forsake or reject the Churches of Italy, Spain, Germany, or any 
such-like Churches, that in all things which they held and practised 
.. « it doth with reverence retain those ceremonies, which do 
neither endamage the Church of God nor offend the minds of sober 
men, and only departed from them in those particular points wherein 
they were fallen from themselves, in their ancient integrity, and 
from the Apostolical Churches, which were their first founders.’ 

With these solemn and weighty words we may leave the subject 
of our relations with the Church of Rome, merely remarking that, in 
speaking of the Church of Germany, the Reformers were certainly 
not referring to the Lutheran sect, but to the ancient Catholic Church 
of that country. 

Secondly, we will consider Lady Wimborne’s reiterated assertion 
that the Mass was abolished at the Reformation, and supplanted by 
an entirely different service—our present Office of the Holy Commu- 
nion. She quotes no authorities for this remarkable statement, nor 
any scrap of evidence to justify it. It is certain she could not quote 
the Reformers themselves, ‘the martyrs who compiled our Prayer- 
book.’ They knew perfectly well that the Mass was retained, and 
enshrined in its integrity in the service of Holy Communion, and 
therefore they called it ‘the Supper of the Lord and the Holy Com- 
munion, commonly called the Mass.’ 

Cranmer’s definition is as follows : ‘The Mass,’ he says in 1548, 
‘by Christ’s institution, consisteth in those things which he set forth 
in the Evangelists’; and yet Cranmer was the leader of those 
Reformers who, Lady Wimborne says, ‘ died at the stake to reject it 
{the Mass) and banish it for ever!’ 

I shall, of course, be reminded that in the Second Book of 1552 
the word ‘ Mass’ was omitted from the title of this service ; but the 
Act of Uniformity authorising the Second Book refers to the First 
Book of 1549 (in which the office of Holy Communion is called ‘ the 
Mass”) as ‘a very godly order, agreeable to God’s word and the 
primitive Church,’ and explains that the need for revision was due 
more to ‘the curiosity of the minister and mistakers than to any 
worthy cause.’ It is clear, then, that the Mass itself was neither 
abolished nor condemned, though the use of the word was suspended 
in deference to the ‘curiosity of mistakers,’ just as many other 
things were omitted which have, happily, been restored in later 
editions of the Prayer-book. 

The Holy Communion Service has been spoken of as ‘ the Mass’ 
by a long array of Anglican authorities from that time to the 
present. The late Archbishop Benson constantly used the term, and, 
speaking once to a friend who was advocating the restoration of the 
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First Prayer-book, he said, ‘Depend upon it, we have a very good 
Mass.’ 

But the retention or otherwise of the name is of small moment 
in comparison with the doctrine which the name signifies—.e. the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, as held by the Church universal 
through all the ages. If it can be shown that the Church of 
England, in her formularies, maintains and teaches that central 
doctrine of our faith, then indeed, as Lady Wimborne has well said, 
‘we may claim for the Reformed Church of England a lineal descent 
in an unbroken line from the English Church in the earliest ages,’ 
and ‘that the Reformation was in no sense a breach with the 
Catholic Church; rather was it a return from mediwvalism to those 
primitive ages when alone the Church could claim to be truly 
catholic.’ 

That our Church does maintain and teach this doctrine in plain 
and unambiguous terms a study of the Prayer-book and of the 
writings of our greatest divines will amply testify. But while doing 
so she has wisely refrained from attempting to define—what no 
human language can ever define—the nature, or mode, of the Pre- 
sence in the consecrated elements. 

Transubstantiation, as the 28th Article truly says, ‘ overthroweth 
the nature of a Sacrament, and is repugnant to the plain words of 
Scripture.’ 

It was this carnal view of the Sacrament which caused the men 
of Capernaum to be ‘ offended,’ and therefore our Church, true to 
primitive ages, teaches that the Presence of our Lord is a spiritual 
Presence, and, being so, is therefore the more real. 

To take, first, the evidence of the Prayer-book, every child is 
taught in the Catechism that the ‘Body and Blood of Christ are 
verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful.’ 

In the Exhortation in the Communion Service the priest, in 
warning his hearers of the danger of an unworthy reception, says, 
‘ We are guilty of the Body and Blood of Christ. We eat and drink 
our own damnation, not considering the Lord’s Body.’ In the Prayer 
of Humble Access the priest prays that we may ‘so eat the Flesh of 
Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, and drink His Blood,’ and, again, in the 
Prayer of Consecration he prays to the Father to grant that ‘ We, 
receiving these Thy creatures of bread and wine, .... may be 
partakers of His most blessed Body and Blood.’ The words of 
alministration begin, ‘The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and 
‘The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ In the Prayer of Thanks- 
giving we heartily thank God for having fed us with ‘the spiritual 
food of the most precious Body and Blood of Thy Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.’ This is the evidence of the Prayer-book to the 
Church’s teaching on the doctrine of the Real Presence, and friend 
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and foe alike have cited that evidence as proof that she holds the 
doctrine in its entirety. 

Now to turn to the testimony of the greatest of our divines. 

The'whole argument between them and the Roman controver- 
sialists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was not 
concerning the fact of the Presence, but concerning the mode. 

Bishop Andrewes says, ‘ All the controversy is about the mode.’ 

Bishop Cosin says, ‘ I cannot see where there is any real difference 
betwixt us about this Real Presence, if we would give over the study 
of contradictions and understand one another aright.’ 

And he goes on to say that the Lutherans and Calvinists, who 
affirm that the Presence of Christ is only in the use of the Sacrament 
and in the act of reception, ‘seem to me to depart from all antiquity 
which places the Presence of Christ in the virtue of the words of 
consecration and benediction by the priest.’ And referring to the 
daily Mass, he says, ‘ Better were it to endure the absence of the 
people than for the minister to neglect the usual and daily sacrifice 
of the Church, by which all people, whether they be there or no, reap 
so much benefit, and this was the opinion of my lord and master, Dr. 
Overall (author of the Sacramental part of the Catechism). Again, 
Bishop Bramhall, replying to a Roman controversialist, says, ‘ First, 
they (the Anglicans) acknowledge spiritual and Eucharistic sacrifices, 
as prayers, praises, a contrite heart, alms, and the like. Secondly, 
they acknowledge a commemorative or a representative sacrifice in 
the Holy Eucharist.’ 

I may here quote the opinion of Dr. Martineau, the Unitarian, 
as that of an intelligent outside observer. He says, ‘ Respecting 
this Real Presence with the elements there is no dispute between 
the Romish and the English Church; both unequivocally main- 
tain it.’ 

And he quotes the article, which speaks of the Body and Blood 
as ‘given,’ making it the act of the officiating priest and implying 
the Real Presence before participation. 

I will end by quoting Sir William Palmer, the most learned, as 
he was the most cautious and conservative, of the Tractarians. 

In speaking of the Reformation settlement under Cranmer, at the 
time when the foreign Reformers wielded their greatest influence in 
England, he says : ‘It is asserted that our Church, having steadfastly 
adhered to the whole Romish doctrine in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, relinquished it immediately after the accession of Edward 
the Sixth, and became Zwinglian, rejecting especially the doctrine of 
the Eucharist’; and after conclusively proving that this was not 
the case, he sums up: ‘Thus it appears that the authorised doctrine 
of the Church of England during the whole of Edward the Sixth’s 


reign was that of the Real Presence in the strongest and most 
decided sense.’ 
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This, then, is the teaching of our Church on the one great ser- 
vice, appointed by our Lord and Master, which the Catholic party is 
striving to restore to its rightful place on the Lord’s day, surrounded 
by every adjunct of stately and solemn ritual, and to teach the 
people that this, and this alone, is the great service of obligation, 
which every baptized Christian must attend in order to offer his 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, as is his bounden duty and 
service. Morning and Evening Prayers, beautiful and edifying though 
they be, are but monastic offices, and nothing more. There is but 
one service to which the command ‘ This do’ was given. 

Unhappily, Lady Wimborne and her ‘ party of the Reformation,’ 
in their zeal for these monkish services, would banish even the 
children from their Saviour’s presence, forgetful that in doing so 
they are incurring His rebuke, and are even in danger of ‘ offending 
His little ones. Who that has been present at a children’s 
Eucharist, and has listened to a congregation of children singing 
the Sanctus and the Agnus Dei, can have failed to realise something 
of the meaning of those gracious words, ‘ Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven’? 

Thirdly, we are assured by Lady Wimborne that at the Reforma- 
tion ‘confessing priests were abolished,’ that henceforth ‘no go- 
between or middleman was needed between the people and their 
God,’ that ‘in this world they could approach the Throne without 
them, and in the next attain to heavenly bliss without their 
prayers.’ 

Again we have an assertion of a fundamental change without a 
particle of evidence to sustain it, and in direct opposition to the 
Prayer-book and the continuous practice of the Church since the 
Reformation. Turn where we will in the pages of the Prayer-book 
we find an absolute contradiction of Lady Wimborne’s views of the 
office and work of the priesthood. 

The bishop, in the Ordination Service, gives to each priest his 
commission in these solemn words: ‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.’ 
Then follows the admonition to be a faithful dispenser of the Word 
and the Sacraments ; but the bestowal of the ‘Power of the Keys’ 
comes first of all. 

In the Holy Communion Service the priest is bidden to, invite 
any who cannot quiet his own conscience to come to him and 
‘ open his grief,’ in order to receive the benefit of absolution. 

Again, in the Office for the Visitation of the Sick, the priest is 
ordered to move the sick man to make a special confession of his 
sins, and when he has done so he absolves him in the following 
words: ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His Church 
to absolve all sinners . . . . and by His authority committed to me 
I absolve thee from all thy sims.” .... As long as these words 
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remain in the Prayer-book the priests of the Church of England are 
bound to be confessors. 

So much for the teaching of the Prayer-book. Now as to the 
practice of the Reformers. Cranmer, in his Visitation Articles in the 
second year of Edward the Sixth, assumes that it is the regular 
practice of parishioners to make their confessions. 

The 113th Canon of 1603 enjoins the priest not to reveal any 
crimes that may have been confided to him under the seal of con- 
fession. 

The nineteenth Canon of the Irish Church orders the tolling of a 
bell to announce to parishioners that the priest is in church to hear 
their confessions. The writings and-practice of such representative 
Anglicans as Ridley, Latimer, Andrewes, Cosin, Jeremy Taylor, and a 
host of others, can be adduced in evidence of the Church’s teaching 
on confession; and not only so, but the Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
other bodies of foreign Protestants taught and upheld the system of 
confession. Take, for instance, Luther’s Shorter Catechism, and in the 
chapter ‘On Confession ’ we find ‘ Confession comprises two things— 
one, to confess sins, the other, to receive absolution from the con- 
fessor—or preacher of the Gospel—-as if from God Himself.’ 

From the moment when our Lord breathed upon His Apostles in 
the upper chamber until now His duly appointed ministers have 
been confessors, and will be till the end of time. They are just 
as much ‘go-betweens’ and ‘middlemen’ when performing their 
sacred office in Holy Baptism, in Holy Matrimony, in the Burial of 
the Dead, in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, as when they are 
hearing confessions and.absolving sinners. 

Lady Wimborne is well aware that the priest alone is permitted 
to pronounce the Prayer of Absolution in the Morning and Evening 
Prayers; has she ever stopped to consider why a deacon may not 
do so? 

Fourthly, as to the appeal to Scripture, Lady Wimborne is of 
opinion that the Reformers appealed to Scripture as to ‘ an authority 
superior to the Church.’ ‘It must be either the Church or the 
Bible,’ she says, ‘which is the ultimate court of appeal,’ and we 
must choose which we will believe. The appeal of the Reformers, 
we are to understand, was to the Bible, ‘absolute, alone, and un- 
fettered,’ otherwise their action was ‘absolutely unjustifiable,’ and 
they were involving the Church in a ‘ meaningless schism.’ 

This is surely the wildest assertion of all. 

The Bible is the child and offspring of the Church, written by 
the Church under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. How, then, can 
the mother and the creator be inferior to the thing created ? 

The Bible is the documentary evidence drawn up, compiled, and 
selected by the Church herself, as containing all that is necessary 
for us to know of the faith once delivered to the saints, and as such it 
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was appealed to by the Reformers. But the Church existed before 
there was a Bible, and the faith had to be taught and handed on 
by word of mouth; as Timothy was instructed by St. Paul, ‘the 
things that thou hast heard of me, among many witnesses, the 
same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.’ 

In process of time—a century at the least, if not two—the Church 
selected certain writings out of a mass of other documents, and 
formed of them the canon of Holy Scripture, thus setting her seal 
of authenticity upon them. Therefore, to speak of the Bible as our 
final court of appeal, as opposed to and overriding the authority of 
the Church, is about as reasonable as to quote the opinions of the 
Reformers themselves in opposition to the first four Ecumenical 
Councils. 

These are the main points in Lady Wimborne’s attack upon the 
Ritualists, and I think I have succeeded in showing that it is she, 
and the party to which she belongs, whose views are out of harmony 
with the teaching of our Church as set forth in the Prayer-book and 
in the writings of the leading post-Reformation divines. 

With that infinite capacity for self-deception which seems always 
to characterise the Protestant apologist, she appears unable to see 
that the Prayer-book, on which she relies, is, to quote the phrase of 
the late Dr. Parker, ‘steeped in Popery’ from beginning to end— 
that is, it bears witness to those distinctively Catholic doctrines 
which she fondly imagines were deleted at the Reformation. 

That she has strangely misinterpreted the changes which were 
wrought at that period is evident. The Reformation left the Church 
‘ purified, but weakened,’ as one of our bishops has recently said. 
We gained much, but we also lost much. 

Prayer for the faithful departed—that absolutely Scriptural and 
primitive custom of the Universal Church, to which every one of 
the Fathers bears witness—has become obscured, though not for- 
bidden nor entirely lost. We still pray that God will not 
‘remember the offences of our forefathers,’ and that ‘we, and all 
Thy whole Church, may obtain remission of our sins,’ also that ‘ we 
and all those who are departed im the true faith of Thy holy 
name may have our perfect consummation and bliss,’ &c.; but the 
beautiful prayers for the soul of the departed, which were included 
in the Burial Office of the First Prayer-book, and which so exactly 
corresponded with the very earliest liturgies, were allowed to dis- 
appear, and have not yet been restored. 

Again, the use of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, which 
was also retained in the First Prayer-book, has been discontinued 
since. 

Those who, like Lady Wimborne, base everything on the appeal 
to Scripture should be urgent in demanding the restoration of 
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_ this Sacrament, which has the direct and explicit sanction of Holy 
Writ. 

These are but a few of the losses we sustained during the 
period of reformation which must be regained ere we can claim our 
full inheritance. 

The moral and material benefits which this country and people 
are supposed to have derived from the Reformation are dwelt upon 
by Lady Wimborne with considerable pride. In her opinion, the 
foundations of our world-wide Empire were laid by men nurtured on 
the Reformed faith. ‘Our naval heroes went forth, with their Bible 
in one pocket, and a book of military tactics in the other, to inaugu- 
rate an era of conquest, beginning with the destruction of the 
Armada,’ &c. The value of books on military tactics to these ‘ naval 
heroes ’ is as problematical as the capacity of their pockets to accom- 
modate the Bibles of that period. For my part, I should prefer to 
think that the era of conquest and empire, for which our race was 
being prepared hundreds of years before the Reformation, was due 
to altogether different causes, and received special impetus at this 
period from the discovery of the New World and the spirit of adven- 
ture which that discovery engendered. 

In conclusion, I make bold to traverse Lady Wimborne’s claim 
that she and ‘the party of the Reformation’ are, in any degree 
whatever, the representatives and residuary legatees of the men who 
compiled our Book of Common Prayer. 

It is the ‘ Ritualistic clergy’ who are the true descendants of the 
Catholic Reformers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

They, and they alone, are carrying out the true spirit of the 
Prayer-book, in obedience to its rubrics and traditions. They alone 
obey its rules of fasting, daily services, and the due and solemn 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist with the ceremonial enjoined by 
the Ornaments Rubric. 

It is to them we owe the marvellous change which has trans- 
formed the Church in the last half-century from a valley of dry 
bones into a living host. It is they who have banished for ever the 
mean and sordid interiors of our churches—the pews and plaster, 
the deserted and desecrated altars, the dust and bolted doors. 

They, it is, who have restored the beautiful and stately ritual 
which the Reformers intended to preserve, but which the Puritans 
had robbed us of, so that we now are able to worship God in the 
beauty of holiness. 

Their influence has penetrated into every nook and cranny of the 
Church, not in England only, but wherever the English Church has 
a foothold throughout the world. 

Nor has it been confined to our communion alone. The 
Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland, and every Dissenting sect, borne on 
the tide of the Catholic revival, have been constrained to emulate 
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the beauty of our sanctuaries, which once they defaced, and to 
model their services on our Liturgy, which their forefathers abhorred. 

Great has been the reward of these men. Not in dignities and 
high places (the rich gifts of the Church have not been bestowed on 
the Puseys, the Mackonochies, the Lowders, or the Dollings), but in 
an abundant measure of that blessing which their Master promised 
to all such as were reviled and persecuted, and against whom all 
manner of evil should be falsely said, for His sake. 

And in that promise they have rejoiced and been exceeding glad. 


CONGREVE JACKSON. 
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CHILDREN'S CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS 


THE large majority of English children of all classes and all ages are 
to my mind the most charming companions in the world. From no 
point of view can the little folk of any other country with which I 
am acquainted bear comparison with them. They are more pictur- 
esque and better dressed even than their French contemporaries, 
whose costumiers never, it appears to me, take the trouble to devise 
an individual dress for their young customers, but merely cut grown- 
up models in half. Their perceptions are quicker and their 
sympathies wider than those of German children, who are too much 
and at too early an age absorbed in the routine of school-work and 
examinations. Personally I like the children of Finland next to the 
little folk of our own country. The effect of the mixed boys’ and 
girls’ schools of Finland is an admirable one ; the influence of that 
most charming story-teller, the late Herr Topelius, was as wide as it 
was excellent ; and the mixture of Swedish, Finnish, and Scots blood 
has produced a delightful result. But such generalities are unin- 
teresting. I merely wish to say that I sympathise warmly with 
people who plan entertainments for English nurseries, and that I 
criticise their proceedings rather unwillingly, feeling some consider- 
able alarm lest nursery guardians should answer my future invitations 
by quotations from my own writings. 

Yet after every Christmas holidays complaints grow more numerous 
and more bewildered, from parents who have been inundated with 
invitations for their children, and from schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses whose stern task it is to tranquillise the wildly excited 
morsels of humanity who come back to them after a round of gaieties 
which would do credit to the popularity, and tax the nerves, of a 
new American duchess. These children-—mites of six and seven, 
schoolboys of ten and eleven who are never well out of Westgate or 
Broadstairs, girls in their teens who are already being teased by a 
heritage of nerves—tell me proudly at the end of a month’s Christmas 
holidays that they have been to ten or a dozen theatres, into the 
country occasionally for two days’ shooting or hunting and a dance, 
to half a dozen fancy dress balls in London, and to as many more 
children’s parties of various kinds in houses which have become for 
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the evening a temporary combination of the Alhambra and the 
Carlton Restaurant. Some years ago the Children’s Fancy Dress 
Ball at the Mansion House, with its first-class orchestra, its conjurer, 
Punch-and-Judy show, and costly supper, was unique in the world 
among child entertainments ; to-day, if your nursery acquaintance is 
a moderately large one, you will probably be invited to half a dozen 
replicas of it, with cotillon presents or a Christmas-tree full of 
gifts thrown in. And, in confirming their children’s stories, the 
parents will add nervously that they have mortally offended another 
half-score of acquaintances by refusing invitations with no better 
excuse than that the children must have a day’s rest. The same 
excess can be seen to-day in the matter of presents. A friend of 
mine who was sending her children to tea with me asked that they 
might not have any presents, as the nursery was already so full of 
toys that, in spite of regular clearances for the benefit of the 
hospitals, there was hardly room to play with them. A five-year-old 
friend of mine had sixty-three presents one Christmas Day, and was 
with difficulty persuaded to finish unpacking them; and another 
young lady, showing me round her nursery, pointed to a cupboard 
ten feet high as the place where she kept certain favourites among 
her old toys. New toys and old, by the way, were alike unheeded 
while she might indulge in her own private amusement of turning 
on taps all over the house; and the only time I ever found her 
engaged with her cupboard was during a gloomy afternoon which 
followed the discovery of a new and fascinating-looking tap in the 
cellar, and the subsequent presentation of her small person in the 
drawing-room, dripping with beer, and murmuring anxiously: ‘I do 
fink vere’s a new tap downstairs what wants a jug under it.’ 

This excess in amusement pleases nobody. Host and hostess 
cannot give any pleasure to tired, fractious little guests at a party if 
they spend 1,000/. in trying. In truth the effort too often ends in 
the fashion of a little scene which was once enacted at a children’s 
féte at the Botanical Gardens, when the hostess was trying to 
organise a game of ‘ Zoological Gardens’ : 

‘ What animal will you be, Kitty ?’ 

‘ The bear, please.’ 

‘And you, Geoffrey ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘O think! Will you be a snake and crawl?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

‘Would you like to be a tiger and roar ?’ 

‘N—n—no.’ 

‘ Well, what do you want to be ?’ 

‘I want to be sick.’ 

Parents and nurses pay a fearful price for this excess. The 
children themselves, however, are often inclined to be reasonable. 
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During the Christmas holidays, and what was once described to me 
by a youthful correspondent as the ‘hussell and bussell’ of the 
London season, one party more or less does not seriously concern 
these little folk. The brother of this latter correspondent was, she 
told me, ‘quite moderately vexed’ because he was not going to a 
certain garden party one afternoon ; he had been to an open-air play 
the previous evening and had eaten too much; he was going to 
another party the following afternoon, and would probably again 
have too many ices ; his ‘ appetite and drinkatite,’ the sister assured 
me gravely, would be better for a rest. The brother and sister had 
more than forty engagements for their London summer, and kept 
nearly all of them, as well as going to an occasional theatre matinée 
and afternoon at Hurlingham with their parents. 

I am told by a great nursery medical authority—I think I may 
say, without exaggeration, the highest living in London—that the 
visible effect of this is not at present considerable. With their 
immense recuperative power, and easy adaptability to change of 
surroundings, children go back to their schools after the Christmas 
holidays, and to the seaside after the riot of a London season ; and, 
except for ‘tempers’ and stomach-aches, show few signs of being 
any the worse for it all. But where is the sense of risking almost 
inevitable disaster in the end? Who benefits by it, in purse or 
health or pleasure? Is any one so foolish as to suppose that a boy 
or girl between eight and sixteen appreciates to its full value a costly 
entertainment, with half a dozen ‘ turns’ like a music hall, and a supper 
which would look rather ostentatious at a grown-up ball honoured 
by the presence of two or three royalties? Exaggeration is the note 
of the age, but we cannot too vehemently resent its introduction 
into children’s lives. We are so used to it in our own grown-up 
existence—so used to this catering for bored, satiated folk who are 
tired of novelties and want numbers—that we have not only forgotten 
the vulgarity of the business but cannot immediately remember the 
existence of a class of person who is not satiated and is very easily 
satisfied. It is impossible too often to repeat the unkind and 
ungracious remark that three-quarters of the givers of juvenile 
parties are persons like myself, who find our own chief amusement 
in entertaining these small guests. We like these wondering 
whispers from the dawn of life ; we like to see the excited pleasure, 
to hear this pretty gratitude, so freely expressed, so cheaply bought, 
compared with the hardly-won thanks of experienced and critical elder 
guests. The ordinary parent owes us nothing for our invitations, 
and might with great advantage to our little guests be much more 
strict in laying down conditions under which they will be allowed to 
come to us. 

There are three conditions which I should demand for children’s 
parties if I owned a popular family—simplicity in winter, open air 
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in summer, and the right to refuse an invitation, without giving any 
reason, at any moment between its receipt and the hour of the 
party. Life is not long enough, nor is the human brain always 
sufficiently alert, to devise pretty excuses for your children not 
going to eight parties a week, and then to remember which lie you 
have told to which person. Three small people go to A. on Tuesday, 
and for that reason, and that reason only, they are not going to B. 
and C. on Wednesday and Thursday. This is the simple truth, and 
as it does not look nice in black and white (especially when A. is a 
duchess and the other two are not—an accident which happens 
constantly, sometimes not without foresight, but mostly by sheer 
malignant bad luck), it is best to say nothing at all. 

The rule of simplicity would be more easy to enforce than might 
at first sight seem possible. It is an obvious rule, carrying its 
own recommendation and explanation on the face of it, answering 
immediately its chief purpose of reducing the number of accepted 
invitations by half, and fairly precise in its terms, so that no one can 
be offended. 


Dear Mrs. A—— [runs the letter of refusal],—It is most kind of you to 
ask the three chicks to your charming party, and they would, I am sure, love to 
come. Unfortunately Ella and Madge get so excited by such delightful 
evenings as yours that nurse and I can do nothing with them for days after- 
wards except keep them in bed, and I do not like to administer a rest-cure so 
early in life. It would produce tears to send Jim alone, soI fear I must refuse 
for them all. 


I doubt whether a girl of eighteen, standing on the brink of an 
older society world, looking back on her childhood, judging its hopes 
and aims and fruition as such young folk will, would have anything 
but gratitude for a parent who had so guarded some of her fresh- 
ness, who had held back something of novelty for the second act of 
her life’s drama. This is often a stern and just young judge, whose 
love and gratitude will not be granted without cause. If her pre- 
sentation at Court to-morrow is but one item in a long, gorgeous 
succession of parties, stretching back to her fourth year; if the 
future holds no possibility of new pleasure, no scrap of amusement 
which she has not long ago tried and liked, and tried again and 
liked less—will she say ‘Thank you’ now for the carnival time of 
those Christmas holidays and London summers? Satiety is a 
horrible sensation. To begin routine labour listlessly, wearily, 
hopelessly, with the brain-fag of yesterday's work, and last week’s 
work, and last year’s work, heavy on us, with the feeling that we 
have done too much of this task already, and must do much more 
—such a fate is almost intolerable. But what must be the depres- 
sion of an educated, intelligent boy or girl when added to all this 
is the touch of self-contempt which affects the resolute pleasure- 
seeker? To stand in the white dawn of youth and feel satiated with 
Vor, LVII—No, 335 G 
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jam-puffs! To be eighteen and feel so tired with theatrical mum- 
mery and fancy dress balls that we must abandon all hope of fame 
and go to bed! That is not a very glorious ending to the years of 
childhood, nor do we owe many thanks to the guardian who has 
compassed it for us. 

A less easy and perhaps less rational suggestion, which has often 
been made to me, is that of a censorship over presents. The free 
acceptance of presents of any sort or value, from anybody who likes 
to send them, on any occasion, is not very wise; nor, in the case 
of a good many children, does it conduce to pretty manners. Men 
and women (who are not governed in all their thoughts and words 
by strict reason) occasionally ask a child what it would like for a 
birthday present, and then express the freest disgust on receiving 
a full and complete answer. But if the question has been put to 
some very popular little person, who throughout her short years 
has been loaded with useless gifts by all her acquaintances, is she 
likely, unless her mind is unusually adamant against such corrup- 
tion, to refuse this chance of getting something which she really 
wants? The lists drawn up by children at Christmas (always 
excepting that famous one which began: ‘A desert island, a baby 
of my own, a Shetland pony . . .’) are abhorrent tomy mind. The 
whole essential pleasure of a gift, alike to recipient and donor, is 
gone if it is taken for granted that the gift will come; it is no more 
a present than new boots are presents, or new summer vests, or the 
German story-books for which the governess has asked with strictly 
educational intent. When the whole affair has been a systematised 
business in your child’s mind, he will not think very much of the 
gifts, nor be in any way chary of criticising them, nor—perhaps— 
be backward in asking for them. 

The children’s theatre parties which had a certain vogue during 
the Christmas holidays of 1902-3, and were the height of nursery 
fashion last Christmas, owed their popularity mainly to financial 
considerations. Doubtless in the first instance the children wished 
to emulate the mode prevailing among their elders; but one may 
easily guess at the welcome extended to this desire by the elders 
themselves, whose Stock Exchange transactions and unpaid rents 
would cause them to view the usual Christmas gaieties with much 
misgiving. A person who has never given a large children’s party 
and then, pencil in hand, added up its cost, direct and indirect, 
would scarcely credit the amount of time and money necessary to 
insure success—which, in truth, never can be assured, for the 
entertainment of children is specialist work of the most precarious 
and doubtful nature. The mere reception of your guests requires 
an amount of tact and skill and nursery knowledge unattainable 
except by years of study. There arrives a ten-year-old lady, with 
a brother on the shady side of eight; they greet you effusively, and 
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tell you that they have come in a motor-brougham which ‘went all 
wagglety’ in Piccadilly because of the mud; the young lady adds 
in a confidential under-tone, secure of sympathy, that she has just 
left off baby-stays and that the new ones hurt; then she detects 
that a shoe has come undone, and holds it up to be buttoned. 
During this interview fifteen or twenty other children are waiting 
to come and be greeted; but if you check the speaker abruptly, or 
show any lack of interest, she will be miserable for an hour and 
suspect your friendship for a week. Later on a quarrel must be 
made up between this person and another lady who has come in 
the same fancy dress and been unjustly accused of ‘mocking’ ; 
then each must be given an amount and variety of food equally 
pleasing to herself at the moment and to her guardians afterwards ; 
and when one of them assures you with a beaming face at the hour of 
departure: ‘Oh, what a fiasco this party has been!’ you must 
retain presence of mind to guess that ‘fiasco’ is a new, delightful- 
sounding word, applied just now to anything which has charmed 
your small guest to the very bottom of her soul. If five-sixths of 
the evening’s guests require the same amount of attention, it is 
clear that this way stern work lies. 

At a theatre party, on the other hand, not only is all the enter- 
tainment provided without any effort on the host’s part—no very 
special recommendation, by the way, to some minds—but the cost is 
limited to the price of the theatre seats, a few cabs, andtea. Seeing 
that at most children’s plays financial arrangements of a satisfactory 
character can be made for a large number of visitors, forty children 
can be royally entertained in this fashion for 25/., including seats in 
the pit for the nurses, and unlimited crackers at tea afterwards ; 
whereas very strict economy would be necessary in order to keep the 
cost of a home-party for this number down to 30/., even in a country 
house where flowers and fruit come from the hot-houses, and the 
orchestra from the neighbouring town is delighted with 3/.3s. In point 
of fact, a lady who gave a children’s party in her country house last 
January, for which eight visitors stayed in the house for two days, and 
to which fifty-five children and thirty elder guests came, was kind 
enough to add up the exact cost, so far as possible, for my benefit. 
The house was decorated with her own flowers; very little fruit or 
vegetables were purchased beyond what the garden produced ; and 
the cotillon presents were pretty but not at all extravagant. I give 
the account in full, including details of the two suppers, kindly added 
by the cook : 


£ 
Presents and ribbons for cotillon . - ; : ‘ 82 
Crackers and programmes ‘ ; ‘ , ° : 6 
Band r 4 . “ 3 4 





Carried forward 
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Brought forward ‘ 
Floor men, extra cook and ehegdenten ; 
Sweets 
Children’s tea aed setredianeets 
Children’s supper : 

Soles 

Cételettes . 

4 Dindons , 

Jambon, langue, boeuf 

Mandarins glacés 

Gelée 

Choses diverses 


i 


_ 
onorooo 
coocoaooco : 


ocooonwnar bh 


‘Grown-up’ supper : 
Consommé et gelée de volaille 
Homards 
Cételettes d’agneau . 
Dindons 
Faisans : 

Paté de liévre . 
Jambon, langue, iol 
Salade 

Mandarins glacés, gelée 
Choses diverses 


ooowoowncrerF 
tt et et 

wpeoemeooemanodn 

ecooocoooooocno 


— 


1111 0 
Wine , . ° ° ‘ ° ; ; 410 0 
Supper for 25 onsdhenen ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° 815 0 


Total . ; ‘ . : . ; 95 12 6 


In London during June a children’s afternoon party given to 
seventy-two children, the entertainment consisting of tea, performing 
birds, story-telling, and dancing, cost 48/. This, however, included 
a considerable quantity of flowers and fruit, the cost of which is not 
included in the other account. 

For reasons which I have suggested, the theatre party was so 
great a success in London last Christmas—(though one lady who 
insists on giving her children a carbolic bath every time they come 
back from a theatre was rather vexed by its prevalence)—that the 
fashion has probably come to stay for some years. Perhaps, therefore, 
it is worth while to consider the fare offered to these young eyes and 
ears by the caterers. 

Viewed as ices and sugar biscuits, it is good fare; and there are 
a very large number of people, for whose opinion every sensible 
person must have the highest respect, who do not wish their children 
to be fed with any other theatrical food than fairy stories, golliwog 
dances, and pantomime jokes. It is a perfectly comprehensible feeling 
when one considers the enduring vitality of dramatic lessons, the keen 
sensitiveness of these young minds, and the inevitably risky nature 
of plays which, brilliantly clever and charming as they may be, are 
not written for nor intended to be studied by children. Yet after a 
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careful study of this diet and its results, I venture to think that here 
also we have too much of a good thing. The sugar-biscuit play 
fairly raged round the London theatres last Christmas, and when the 
last school train had carried the latest of my small friends back to 
Winchester, Westgate, Eton, and Brighton, and I sat down to con- 
sider its after-taste, I did not like it. 

The Drury Lane pantomime is a national institution, like West- 
minster Abbey or the Lord Mayor, and I would no more dare to 
criticise one than the other—even if I understood them, which with 
regard to the pantomime is very far from being the case. As a rule, 
I know more or less—it is a poor merit, but mine own—what a child 
likes and why the creature likes it. They laugh at my jokes and I 
laugh at theirs; we talk together happily and reasonably for un- 
limited hours ; and they come with me to the spectacles of London, 
Paris, or the sea-side with kindly placid faith that if I have pro- 
nounced a certain fairy-play, féte, or nigger to be amusing, the odds 
are that they also will find it so. But inside the walls of Drury Lane 
Theatre I am utterly at sea. The little folk all—or nearly ali— 
laugh delightedly, thrill with excitement, open wide eyes of wonder 
and admiration ; I sit bewildered, uncomprehending, ready to die of 
boredom if it were not that the-children were laughing so blissfully. 
What they see and hear I cannot conceive. What I see are mono- 
tonously gorgeous ballet girls dancing and grouping themselves 
endlessly; what I hear is a plotless farce, whose sole notion of 
humour is that all the principal men should be dressed as women, 
and the women as men, interspersed with scenes of irrelevant 
laborious joking which almost reduce me to tears. I give up the 
problem of the Drury Lane pantomime. I defer humbly to the 
popular verdict on it, and will take two more parties of children 
there this year. 

The Garrick, Vaudeville, New Theatre, and Adelphi all produced 
Christmas plays last winter, designed to amuse children in their 
early teens ; and the Court Theatre another fairy story appealing 
very successfully to the junior portion of the nursery. The manage- 
ment of the Garrick Theatre strive so resolutely, and as a rule with 
such complete success, to please their Christmas clientéle that one is 
reluctant to disparage any of their productions; but in truth the 
Water Babies was not a very brilliant work. There was no one alive 
in it; there was not a ‘thrill’ in the play except when the chimney- 
sweep, Tom, comes down the chimney ; and its spasmodic efforts at 
humour were lamentable failures. Kingsley’s book is unknown to 
modern youth, and the idea of dramatising it was absurd. How- 
ever, a manager who has produced such gems of pathos and gaiety as 
The Man who Stole the Castle and Shock-headed Peter may make an 
occasional lapse into dulness without very severe criticism ; and, 
judging by popular report, Mr. Bourchier has found in his present 
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Christmas play, Little Black Sambo and Little White Barbara, 


another brilliant bit of work. 

The touching faith of theatrical managers in Lewis Carroll as an 
unfailing delight to modern youth shows no sign of diminution, and 
year after year, with an occasional exception such as the present 
winter, sees a new elaborate production of one of those unspeakably 
dreary and out-of-date dramas, Alice in Wonderland or Alice through the 
Looking Glass. The English fashion of keeping certain ancient lite- 
rary idols locked up in cupboards, never seeing, touching, or noticing 
them, but fiercely resenting any criticism of their now glaring 
demerits, is a very pretty ‘one, but has been extremely costly to 
various publishers and theatrical managers in the past. Lewis 
Carroll, who was a highly sentimental lover of a very limited class of 
children—(he disliked all boys, for instance)—had none of the quali- 
ties or attributes of a successful playwright, unless some ill-natured 
critic may like to believe that his inordinate vanity was such an 
attribute. His books had a certain vogue in days when writers for 
the young might be counted on the fingers of one hand; though I 
am, and shall always remain, profoundly sceptical about the children 
having liked them. There rests always in my mind the answer of 
that little maid who was asked by the author which she liked best, 
Alice in Wonderland or Alice thorugh the Looking Glass, and who 
answered, after deep thought: ‘I think Alice through the Looking 
Glass is stupider than Alice in Wonderland.’ But to suppose that 
modern children, surrounded by the exquisite stories of Mrs. Ewing, 
the fairy books of Mr. Andrew Lang, and the splendid adventure 
tales of Mr. Henty, Mr. Rider Haggard, and Mr. Anthony Hope, 
ever bother their heads about ‘ Alice,’ is equivalent to believing that 
modern women have the doings of ‘Clarissa’ at their fingers’ ends. 
And when such songs as the Walrus and the Carpenter are sung on a 
stage, where their old-fashioned pointlessness is trebly apparent, 
nine children out of ten turn to you with sighs of boredom to ask 
what on earth it all means. Yet, considering how it was hampered 
by its title, and by the necessity for furnishing some excuse for this 
title, the entertainment provided by Mr. John Donald at the New 
Theatre last Christmas was one of the best in London. As befits 
Mr. Toole’s old manager, Mr. Donald has a fine sense of humour. 
When he and Mr. Bourchier can free themselves from their super- 
stitious reverence for those idols in the cupboard, they will capture 
this young world, body and soul. 

But better work than the Water Babies or Alice through the 
Looking Glass is wanted to do this; better work, more carefully 
thought out, and much better acted. Your English child is not— 
yet—a born natural critic, like its French contemporary who knows 
at the age of ten that Roxane is a blot on Cyrano de Bergerac, and 
years earlier would laugh M. Mounet-Sully to scorn for a weak 
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passage in Hernani ; but it is capable to some extent of appreciating 
good work and is getting yearly less tolerant of bad. I have taken 
a good many juvenile visitors to a good many theatres in the course 
of the past few years, more especially, of course, at Christmas time, 
and the only generalisation which one can make about their tastes 
is, as I say, that they are delighted with good work and bored with 
bad. The young world is, of course, dominated by fashion to a large 
extent, and one comic little result of this is that every big school has 
a certain theatre or actor which is a popular idol. Eton, for instance, 
seems to be at present unanimous in its admiration of His Majesty’s ; 
for a year past every Eton boy in town for a holiday has asked to be 
taken to Mr. Tree’s latest’ production ; while another school of my 
acquaintance votes solidly for the Vaudeville. Latterly popular 
favour in many schools has settled upon Beauty and the Barge, 
which promises to come only second in their affections to the greatest 
triumph ever witnessed in this school world, Mr. Gillette’s performance 
of Sherlock Holmes; and The Taming of the Shrew at the Adelphi is 
also having a great vogue in the school world. Its sound, high- 
spirited fun ‘ catches on’ most successfully ; one sees children in the 
theatre literally shouting with laughter; and the play meets many 
conditions for an excellent youthful Christmas amusement. 

The two plays which won by far the warmest approval in my 
portion of the audience last Christmas were Monsieur Beaucaire and 
The Cherry Girl. Every small person to whom I offered the choice 
of a visit to a new play or a second visit to one of these, chose the 
second visit unhesitatingly, and their delight while at the theatre 
was unbounded. It may be said with some reason that nobody is 
going to produce a costly, gorgeously-dressed drama, with a first- 
class cast, for the benefit of holiday children ; but the answer to this 
is obvious. First-class work is a world-wide delight. Men, women, 
and children all cheer together when Monsieur Beaucaire brings the 
Countess of Greenbury down to supper; they laugh together joyfully 
when Miss Ellaline Terriss dresses up in the Cherry Girl’s clothes. 
Here, in fact, were two great human comedies, written and presented 
by masters of their craft, with all the aid that money and skilled 
management could give ; and there was not a child of my acquaintance 
in London who was not in love with them, nor a man or woman who 
was not more than willing to bring children to see either play two 
or three times. Surely from a business point of view this merits 
consideration. 

The question confronting the Christmas playwright who wants to 
put good work before his audience, and yet please their eyes with 
the grace and colour of fairy drama, is solved by a costume play of any 
picturesque period. Certain difficulties of explanation which might 
arise if a complicated plot had to be presented to a young audience 
are easily overcome by taking a familiar historical story for the plot. 
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The idea of disguise, or of two people changing réles on the stage— 
a dressing-up within a dressing-up—which is seen in The Cherry 
Girl and Monsiewr Beaucaire, as well as in other highly-popular 
plays such as Jf I were King, has a very special fascination for 
young folk. 

Here is the mouth of a gold-mine indicated without charge. 
I trust that the successful explorer will allow me to give at least six 
children’s parties at his theatre next year at his expense. 


EpwarkD H. Cooper. 





THE POSITION OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINES IN THE SCALE OF HUMAN 
INTELLIGENCE 


Ir is generally accepted that the aborigines of Australia are a race 
very low in the intellectual scale of humanity. This belief has re- 
mained uncontradicted for a century; but I submit that such an 
estimate is erroneous, and that it first arose from the fact that the 
early inhabitants of the colony were themselves not of a high order 
of intellect, and being unable to understand the language of the natives, 
whose mode of life was so different from that of Europeans and, when 
estimated by such a standard, so deficient in comfort, they judged 
accordingly. 

With few exceptions the mental calibre of the officials of the early 
settlement was not very high; in fact, it is hardly questionable that 
in mere intellectual force many of the convict prisoners were superior 
to their guardians. 

The blacks, moreover, naturally associated most intimately with 
the lowest whites, readily learning their vices and language simul- 
taneously. 

Words so learnt were, consequently, their only means of communi- 
cating their thoughts to even the most cultivated of the officers, who 
formed an estimate of their intelligence on the evidence thus available. 

Is it a wonder that under such circumstances the natives were 
believed to be but little above the brute creation ? 

From time to time individual Australian blacks have been brought 
up and educated on similar lines to white children, when they have 
been able to fully hold their own with their schoolfellows. 

The inquiries of various observers go to bear out the opinions of 
the authorities who have highly estimated the mental capacity of 
the race, notably Dr. Walter Roth, now the official Protector of the 
aborigines of North Queensland, and Messrs. Baldwin, Spencer, and 
Gillen, whose researches as to the beliefs and customs of those of 
Central Australia have already given rise to much thought, and whose 
account of their recent further ethnological expedition, shortly to be 
published, is awaited with great interest. 

89 
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The following instances are, however, I think, sufficient to amply 
support the assertion that though unquestionably low in civilisation, 
the blacks of the great island continent are high in intelligence. 

A pure-blooded aboriginal youth was brought to New South Wales 
from Northern Queensland when a young boy, and was employed 
about a homestead in the country, going messages, making purchases 
at the stores in the neighbouring town, in the care of the horses, 
milking cows, &c., and from time to time in assisting his master, who 
was a very good amateur blacksmith, at the forge. His employer 
assured me that he was in all mechanical work a most efficient assistant, 
showing much more thought and brightness than the average white 
boy, often making useful practical suggestions as to the best way of 
completing the task in hand. 

Another instance is that of a young man exhibiting all the appear- 
ance of a pure aboriginal, but having, it is true, some admixture of 
white blood, who was born and, in his early years, reared in a native 
camp. At about twelve years old he was made mail-boy for a station, 
his duty being to ride to the nearest town, some thirty miles away, to 
post and fetch letters, &c., and to perform the usual errands. At this 
time he secured the sympathy of a lady at the homestead, who at odd 
times taught him to read and write. These accomplishments he 
quickly and easily acquired. As he grew up he saved his wages, 
took up Government land, purchased sheep and other stock to put 
on it, and is now a man of some means, probably to the extent of 
10,0001. He is employed by large firms to purchase fat stock on 
commission, it is said to the extent of more than 200,000/. annually. 
Wishing to interest him in the ethnological study of his race, I took 
him to the Australian Museum in Sydney, and together we examined 
and discussed the various exhibits. Amongst others, I showed him 
specimens of the prehistoric stone implements of Europe, and we 
compared them with those still made and used in remote parts of 
Australia. After thoughtfully contemplating both types for a little 
time, he turned to me and remarked, ‘ After that one cannot avoid 
accepting evolution, can he?’ When we left the institution he said, 
* Well, the whites need not be so conceited, for their ancestors were 
pretty much like my people, were they not ?’ 

He is a very quiet, self-contained man, well versed in most sub- 
jects coming within his sphere, and a more than usually cautious 
politician. 

Another remarkable instance is that of a youth who, when an 
infant of a few days, was rescued by Mr. Grant, a Scotch gentleman, a 
naturalist, from impending death, consequent on the killing of his 
mother in tribal hostilities in the Bellender Ker Ranges, on the north- 
east coast of Australia. He is now eighteen years old, having been 
brought up as their own child by his adopted parents in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sydney, New South Wales. He speaks at will in pure 
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grammatical English or in the broadest Doric Scotch, generally, 
however, only using the latter when exercising his very keen sense of 
humour in astonishing the Scotch officers and engineers of ships with 
whom he is brought into contact by his employment. He was near, 
if not at the head of the highest class in a large public school of some 
two hundred and fifty boys, on leaving which he has been employed in 
very large shipbuilding and engineering works in the draughting-room. 
He sketches with considerable taste and skill, and makes tracings of 
machinery, &c. He is learning ‘ the pipes’ on a chanter, and, as far 
as I am capable of judging, plays Scotch music with considerable 
skill and much taste, beating time with his foot in true Highland 
style. He thoroughly enjoys the fun when puzzled Scots quietly 
ask his senior officers, ‘ Where did ye get the black Scotchman ?’ 

The chief draughtsman, under whom he is employed, tells me he 
fully holds his own with white boys of his age who have had the 
same opportunities. 

In Central New South Wales an aboriginal has by chance been 
more than usually intimately associated with a mining community, 
and as a consequence has had the opportunity of acquiring very 
considerable knowledge in this direction, the result being that he 
converses in the most intelligent manner on all points relating to that 
calling, has a fair knowledge of geology and mineralogy, and is a pro- 
spector of more than average ability. He is patient and persistent 
in research, and by systematic prospecting has discovered a fairly 
rich goldfield, and what may probably prove the richest copper mine 
in Australia. Both discoveries were made in previously unsuspected 
localities. 

Another instance of intelligence, though the individual is not, per- 
haps, of a highly moral type, is a pure-blooded Australian black who, 
having been taken to Europe, has now returned, and can fully hold 
his own in the discussion of European news as it arrives. He has no 
hesitation in publicly addressing a large crowd of whites, one rather 
amusing subject of an address by him being the alleged culpable ex- 
travagance of the various State Governments during and on account 
of the visit of the then Duke of York. 

Aboriginal girls make admirable house servants, acquiring the 
necessary knowledge and deftness very quickly. This is so markedly 
the case that ladies so far out as to have attainable a good supply of 
black servants are often much better served than those nearer civili- 
sation, who have to depend on the daughters of their poorer white 
neighbours. 

I have had related to me the most interesting accounts of the ‘black 
maids’ on outlying stations, who do all the household work, serve 
meals, or make and bring in ‘ afternoon tea,’ on their own initiative. 

One instance within my personal knowledge is that of an aboriginal 
housemaid in Sydney who is employed at a private hospital. She 
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does all her work thoroughly, can always be trusted to perform each 
duty on its allotted day, not missing corners or scamping in any way. 
She gets ready the patients’ meal-trays in a tasteful manner without 
special supervision, and on occasion can properly cook a plain dinner 
of joint and vegetables, with a simple pudding, as directed. She is a 
great mimic, and has a keen sense of fun, but is exceedingly sensitive 
to any rudeness or slight, especially one relating to her race or colour, 
which is very black. She has been many years with the family in 
which she is employed, and attends Church and Sunday-school with 
enthusiastic regularity. 

I have also had an additional instance brought to my knowledge 
in which another aboriginal girl, also living in the New South Wales 
capital, has become an admirable domestic servant under like cir- 
cumstances. Both are scrupulously cleanly in their person and habits. 

Mrs. Cuper, a half-caste lady, has held a postmaster’s position in 
Western Australia. This appointment necessitated a thorough know- 
ledge of Morse’s system of telegraphy. She was a most efficient 
official. Half-caste boys have also in that colony filled subordinate 
positions in the same branch of the public service. 

It will be said that these are exceptional instances, which is no 
doubt true ; but how much more rare proportionately are the chances 
which are afforded to Australian aboriginals of obtaining any intellec- 
tual development at all ? 

The only just basis for comparison between their mental capacity 
and that of other races must be between such instances as I have 
quoted and the total number of aboriginals who have had not only 
the opportunity of education, but of constant and intimate association 
with decent people, who habitually treated them as social equals, and 
did not discourage their self-respect by even unconscious indications 
of racial superiority. 

At the present day, one of the most generally accepted proofs of 
race eminence, even if not of mental dominance, is skill in athletic 
games and exercises. On this basis the Australian black must take a 
high grade. Many are first-class cricketers, others are good at foot- 
ball ; some of the best runners have been found among them, and their 
skill in riding buck-jumping horses is proverbial. 

A very general belief exists that the race is unable to count beyond 
the first few numerals, and this was possibly correct when they were 
untaught by association with a superior race. I submit, however, 
that it is only true so far as it relates to power of expression ; they 
in their wild state, having no need of exact higher numbers, had no 
words to indicate them, but now that the want is supplied by English 
numerals they are as well able to enumerate as the whites. 

It is no unusual thing for an aboriginal to count sheep running 
through a gateway with the strictest accuracy. This is no slight test, 
as will be acknowledged when it is pointed out that in Australia it 
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is a very small flock which contains less than a thousand, and that ten 
thousand is not unusual. 

The correct English spoken by the blacks when living under good 
white associations is remarkable. They rarely, if ever, mispronounce 
words, and often, when addressed in ‘ pidgin English,’ protest against 
its use by their interrogators. In this they present a marked differ- 
ence from the Chinese or from the African negro, even when acclima- 
tised for generations, in America. 

No doubt, in rebuttal of what I have advanced, the cases of relapse 
of aboriginals, who have been adopted and educated by benevolent 
persons, to their original surroundings will be quoted. 

But I submit that these are no proof of want of intelligence, but 
rather an evidence of the potency of the sexual factor in rendering 
difficult the permanent advancement of a coloured race in a white 
community. 

Until puberty, and for a few years past it, this does not exist, but 
after this point is reached it becomes of most potent influence. The 
individual so isolated is condemned to a celibacy which even Euro- 
peans, influenced by the highest religious principles, find it very 
difficult to maintain. What more natural than, failing miscegenation, 
desire should become all powerful and a return to their own people 
the result. Poetic licence permits it to be said that ‘ It is love which 
makes the world go round,’ but it is much more true that it is ‘ love’ 
which makes the world stand still, so far as the advancement of the 
black races among white people is concerned. Of this no more forcible 
example exists than the problem of the negro’s position in the United 
States. 

What does all this go to show? I think only that, however inter- 
esting such instances of high intelligence in a despised race are, it is 
not a kindness, but really a cruelty, to cultivate it, and that true 
philanthropy will best be exhibited by, as Dr. Walter Roth advocates, 
providing at isolated stations everything needful for the support and 
safety of the Australian aborigines still remaining, preventing as 
much as possible all intercourse with whites, except with those offici- 
ally entrusted with their protection, even education in English 
being avoided when it is found practicable to impart necessary know- 
ledge by written or oral instruction in their own language, as is now 
being done in Northern Queensland. 

When exploring the North of Australia, west of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, before even the present scanty settlement, I was one of the 
first party of white men seen by several tribes of blacks. With the 
exception of those on the coast, who were acquainted with Malays 
making annual visits in proahs for the purpose of collecting trepang, 
they were literally paralysed by fear on our appearance. I remember 
occasions when, coming suddenly upon them in soft ground, which 
emitted no sound of the footsteps of the horses, I observed that on 
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discovering us they appeared unable from sheer terror to move for 
two or three minutes. 

Our party (generally myself and another, when away from the 
main body), on being seen by the natives, invariably stood still and 
allowed them to gaze at us undisturbed. We sometimes got very 
near to them, remaining undiscovered as a consequence of their close 
attention to their occupation of digging food—bulbs and roots. On 
recovering from their terror at the weird apparitions of white men on 
horseback they dropped everything and bolted. We always carefully 
avoided giving any cause of hostility, and in a few days—when we 
remained so long in their neighbourhood, which was not infrequent, 
as we were searching for good country—they gained confidence and 
became friendly. I have thus been able to form opinions as to 
aboriginals in their pristine state, and thought then, as I more con- 
fidently do now, that, as a race, they are not deficient in intelligence. 
When they realised our friendliness it was their custom to conceal 
their weapons, so as to appear unarmed in their camp, though no doubt 
the spears and clubs were easily accessible. The proportion of blind 
amongst them, principally arising from opacity of the cornea, was 
very large, but they were always cared for by the rest, and were well 
fed, frequently being the best nourished in the tribe. When shifting 
camp or journeying for any other reason the sightless ones take hold 
of a long stick carried horizontally, by which they are led, several 
at a time, by a woman or child. Though always completely nude, 
they had every other instinct of modesty, and an indecent or sugges- 
tive gesture was never made use of by any of them. In fact, I never 
saw modest shame more manifest than on an occasion when one of 
the party decorated a rather pretty girl with a small mosquito net 
apron. She at once became so self-conscious and ashamed that 
in ordinary good feeling it was at once removed by the one who put 
it on her. These, with other traits which I observed in the uncon- 
taminated black natives who came under observation, justify me in 
believing that as a people they are not without considerable mental 
power. One evidence of capacity is manifested by the adaptation, 
when it became available, of a novel material, in a handicraft which 
they had carried on for ages, having previously employed a substance 
markedly different in hardness, density, fracture, &c., from that sub- 
stituted for it. I refer to the adoption of glass in place of quartz or 
rock for spear-heads, &c. They were not gradually led up to the 
adoption of glass by experience with obsidian or vitreous flint, as 
neither are known in the part of Australia from which the glass chipped 
weapons have been so plentifully obtained. The raw material is 
derived from bottles which have been either thrown away by white 
men in the immediate neighbourhood, or by barter, through inter- 
vening tribes, from natives located near frontier settlements, or fre- 
quenting sea beaches, to which bottles have drifted when thrown 
from passing ships. 
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I submit that considerable mental capacity has been exhibited 
by @ primitive race which, on discovering the utility of so novel a 
substance, could adopt it in place of a material they had previously 
exclusively used. I think also that no little independence of thought 
is exercised by the individual who can so modify the force, direction, 
and methods of his blows as to adapt them to the successful produc- 
tion of the desired implements under such changed conditions. The 
work is, I submit, superior to that shown in the chipped flints of our 
prehistoric ancestors in Europe, which were made from a much less 
delicate and intractable material. It is questionable whether any 
white man could do it, even if he had had as lengthened experience 
as ‘ Flint Jack ’ in the art of chipping flint. 

If imagination is indicative of mental power, the ‘folklore’ of - 
the aborigines collected and published by Mrs. Langloh Parker, or 
the legends recorded by Messrs. Baldwin, Spencer, and Gillen, show 
that it is possessed by them in an eminent degree, both fully equal 
to those of any of the other primitive races hitherto rated as of higher 
intellectual capacity. The Honourable Edward Lamb, a former 
Minister for Lands in Queensland, tells me that he on more than 
one occasion owed his safety to the bright intelligence of his black 
companions when exploring. He says that boys of fourteen or fifteen, 
when riding with him, would converse on subjects of common interest, 
pointing out animals, birds, stones, trees, plants, &c., giving the 
native name, and explaining the uses and properties of each as realised 
by their people. When in camp at night they would point out the 
stars, giving a name to each, and often recounting the native belief 
relating to them. 

Dr. Walter Roth, in the preface to his Ethnological Studies of the 
North-Western Queensland Aborigines, says : 


I would also draw the attention of the reader to the chapter on the sign 
language, which I first accidentally hit upon at Roxburgh Downs, on the Upper 
Georgina. I was out on horseback with some blacks, when one of the boys 
riding by my side suddenly asked me to halt, as a mate of his in front was 
after some emus, consisting of a hen bird andher young progeny. As there had 
been, apparently to me,no communication whatsoever between the boy in front 
and the one close to me, separated as they were by a distance of quite 150 yards, 
I naturally concluded that my informant was uttering a falsehood, and told him 
so in pretty plain terms, with the result that after certain mutual recriminations 
he explained on his hands how he had received the information, the statement 
to be shortly afterwards confirmed by the arrival of the lad himself with the 
dead bird and some of the young in question. The possibility of such signs 
being ideagrams, the actual expression of ideas, led me on step by step to 
making a study of what I subsequently discovered to be an actual, well-defined 
sign language, extending through the entire North-Western districts of Queens- 
land. It may be interesting to note that I have during the past few months 
discovered traces of a gesture language, with some of the ideagrams expressed 
by identical signs, in the coastal district around Rockhampton. 


This was written in September 1897, How close is here the resem- 
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blance to the gesture language of Southern Europe, especially of Italy, 
where civilisation has existed for upwards of two thousand years ! 

I do not claim any originality in my assertion that the Australian 
aboriginal is possessed of a high order of intelligence, for the same 
statement has been made by many others before ; but the fact has 
been so little accepted that its reiteration, with the additional evidence 
which has come under my own observation, is fully justified. 

The mental degradation of the autochthones of Australia has been 
so generally and unhesitatingly asserted that with the average writer 
on ethnology it has become an accepted phrase. In addition to 
others that I have not time to look up, two instances have recently 
come under my notice which show how carelessly assertions to this 
effect are made. 

One occurs at page 110 in The American Negro, by William Hannibal 
Thomas, who says: ‘The Australian Negro, the zero, so to speak, of 
all anthropological analysis, who is of such low development as to be 
incapable of dealing with other than units of ideas, as well as of 
numbers.’ The other is in Asia and Europe, by Meredith Townsend, 
which speaks of the Australian blacks as being ‘ the lowest of savages.’ 
Both books were published in 1901. 

To show how little foundation there justly is for such perfunctory 
statements I will support my own experiences as before related with 
quotations from good authorities, the first being from the Aborigines 
of Australia, by Bishop Hale, of Perth, W.A., and subsequently of 
Brisbane, Queensland, who says: ‘A shepherd, Adams, has taken to 
wife a native woman, who had been brought up at some settler’s 
station and was partially educated. Adams could not read, and the 
black wife taught the white husband to read.’ 

Again, Mr. James Dawson, in Australian Aborigines, published in 
Melbourne in 1881, records the following very remarkable evidence : 

The inspection of the aboriginal school at Ramahyuck, in Gippsland, during 
the last eleven years gives a percentage of results higher than the other State 
schools in Victoria; and while no doubt this excellence is largely due to the 
regularity with which the children attend school and to the skill and zeal of the 
gentlemen who taught them, it fairly shows that aboriginal children are at least 
equal to others in power of learning those branches of education which are 
taught in the State schools of Victoria. Onseveral occasions of examination by 
a Government inspector the percentage of the Ramahyuck School was a 
hundred, a result unparalleled by any other school in the colony. 

Other instances of the mental capacity of the Australian aborigines 
might be collected, but I submit that they would add but little to the 
evidence which I have endeavoured to set forth in this paper. 

Should enough interest be aroused in any reader to make the 
effort appear worth while, I would suggest that he should inspect the 
implements and weapons of this race in some large museum. Careful 
examination will show them to possess a design and finish indicative 
of great ability in the makers. 

J. MitpRED CREED. 





FANTIN AND BOUDIN 


I 


THE two most considerable painters of whom, within the last few 
years, Death has deprived France have been—if we put aside for the 
moment Puvis de Chavannes, with his noble and tranquil vision of 
the elder world—Eugéne Boudin and Henri Fantin-Latour. Prac- 
tically they were contemporaries. Boudin was born in 1824; Fantin 
in 1837. Boudin died in 1898 ; Fantin in 1904. And each, although, 
or perhaps because, their themes and their achievements were so 
different, esteemed the other and the other’s work. ‘ Tous mes 
compliments. Enfin/’ wrote Fantin to Boudin, when, in 1883, the 
* painter of the Channel’ was at length ‘ medalled.’ And, last Spring, 
in Paris, when, in an hour’s talk, that I hoped then might often be 
repeated, Fantin spoke to me of Boudin, it was of his modesty, as 
well, of course, as of his merit. There is nothing imappropriate in 
studying for a while these two artists together. They were both 
striking and potent individualities. 


Il 


One side of Fantin’s art—his exquisite Flower Painting—we, in 
England, were the first to appreciate. Let us boast where we may. 
The best of the Criticism of thirty years ago discerned and did justice 
to the charm of those astonishing, so brilliant, and yet so placid 
canvases, on which, in very truth, the rose blossoms and the zinnia 
has lasting life. Most of the finest Flower-pieces Fantin was ever to 
paint had already then been painted. From 1865 to 1875—or the 
end of the Seventies it may be—is the great time for his Flowers. 
It was the best of them that English Criticism had then the chance, 
and did not then neglect the chance, of appreciating. But in England 
Fantin’s reputation was helped not only by Criticism. The interesting 
etcher, Edwin Edwards, and his wife—greatly répandus in the artistic 
world of that time—alert, enthusiastic, as well as influential—were, 
one or other of them, during long years—first one and then the other, 
to be absolutely accurate—of infinite service to his name. One or 
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two of the dealers, too, ‘ pushed him’ with intelligence; and in 
England, as a Flower painter, Fantin’s place has long been secure. 

But there are other sides of his art which the Public here has not 
had equal opportunities of understanding. Not that opportunities have 
been wanting altogether. Comparatively lately, Mr. R. Gutekunst and 
Mr. van Wisselingh have made brave shows of Fantin’s Lithographs ; 
and in his Lithographs only once has Fantin treated a Flower subject. 
It is a rare piece, and an interesting piece, but not a wholly satis- 
factory one—a large lithograph of Roses. I take it Fantin promptly 
recognised that Lithography was not the medium for Flowers, and 
that on that account the experiment—quite as successful as it could 
hope to be—was never repeated. Fantin’s other lithographs, the 
mass of his lithographs—most of them admirable altogether—deal 
exclusively with the Figure. The figure draped, or the figure nude ; 
the figure of the little bourgeoise, the figure of Eve, the figure 
as it was suggested to Fantin by the musical romances of Wagner 
or Berlioz; but in any case the Figure. These things, then, have 
been seen lately—I may say more of them by-and-bye—but, speaking 
broadly, looking back over what is now a generation, allowing for 
certain exceptions, opportunities have been wanting, here in England, 
of seeing anything but the Flower pictures. Sometimes, indeed—but 
it, has been very seldom, and chiefly in quite minor examples—we 
have.seen in England the Portraiture ; and the Portraiture, like the 
Ideal Subjects in Painting and in Lithography, is a side of Fantin’s 
art that it behoves us to know. 

But before we glance at that, and at his treatment of the Figure, 
whether in Painting or Lithography, and before we try to assign to 
him his place in the Art by which this country best knows him, let 
us think of the man himself—a man of the South, who had little of 
Southern temperament ; a man typically French, withal ; yet the ex- 
ponent of that side of French character which finds itself content—in 
a life recueilli, in a life enfermé almost, and at the most uneventful— 
with a more than English domesticity. Give him his brushes at least 
—give him his wife, his sister; Music; Books that he may be 
read to—and a very passion of domesticity was Fantin’s. ‘Je 
vais nul part,’ he said to me, last April, excusing himself @ propos 
of what I learnt had been Whistler’s mild reproaches to him, in that 
he had failed to pay a visit to that illustrious settler. In the Rue des 
Saints Péres once, and then again in the Rue du Bac, lived some time 
the genius of Etching. Fantin lived in a quarter that at least abutted 
upon that one—he lived in the Rue des Beaux Arts. But the distance 
was great for a visit. Fantin, I believe, had made a bonne promenade 
if he had taken the air a little on that light Bridge that spans the 
Seine hard by—the windy Pont des Arts. I said to M. Durand 
Ruel, quite lately—to the hale veteran who must have known him 
from youth—that Fantin had not looked his age, and had not in any 
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way seemed it. ‘JI sortait pew,’ said M. Durand Ruel, significantly, 
in full explanation of a death every lover of Fine Art must be sorry 
for ; and I recalled a greyness in the visage not quite in accord with 
the vivacity of the clear and light-blue eye. ‘ JI sortait peu ’—and 
everything had been said. It reminded me of another and more 
active vice of Age, that the excellent Henry Vaughan—himself then 
all but a nonagenarian—-signalled to me as in his opinion the most 
certain precursor of Death. ‘ He has taken to driving in a brougham,’ 
Henry Vaughan remarked, of acommon acquaintance. ‘ He has taken 
to driving in a brougham.’ The end was near. 

But it is of Fantin’s life, and his work in it—not of his death, 
nor of the likelihood of its approach—that I am writing; and—a 
last word upon the gloomier matter—Death was at least averted for 
awhile, there is no doubt, by the delightful painter’s long Summer 
sojourning at Buré in the Eure. There, in his own corner of pastoral 
France—his corner by adoption, I mean—in the direction of La 
Beauce, which is France’s granary, Fantin had the air about him, 
the quiet air of the belle saison, and, within his sight, roses and dahlias 
—zinnias, too, in the September days. 

Fantin’s birthplace was Stendhal’s birthplace—Grenoble. His 
father was a painter, and gave tle boy his first lessons. But when 
to Paris came Fantin, in what was only just young manhood, it was 
in the studio of Lecoq de Boisbaudran that he received what people 
speak of as ‘training.’ Training, of course, has never made a Master. 
It’ has opened, however, some possibilities of mastery; and. that 
Paris studio, in 1857, brought the painter into connection not only 
with men whose names are to-day forgotten, but with people of 
genius, who have survived. Of these, the two most conspicuous are 
Whistler, named already, and Alphonse Legros—in other words, the 
sybarite of Art and Art’s most typical ascetic. And with both, 
because of real intellectual range, Fantin had sympathy. All three 
are, in one’s sentiment and thought, curiously bound together, not 
only by a possession of qualities sterling, austere, and delicate (and 
austerity in Art could be Whistler’s as much as it could be any other’s), 
but likewise because one feels of them, especially, that fashionable or 
unfashionable, liked or not liked, it is in the very air, somehow, that 
they outlast our day. Fantin outlasts our day, not less than either 
of his comrades. In 1859 he was refused in Paris, as Whistler very 
soon was refused, or ignored, in London. 

The austerity of Fantin was shown in nothing more than in his 
Portraiture. He painted intellect and he painted temperament ; he 
painted Age and Youth ; but the Age must have taken on nothing of 
artificial—the Youth must have nothing of self-assertiveness ; not 
much even of expansiveness, nothing of smartness—it is the youth of 
the refined Bourgeoisie, restricted and content, that knows not the 
manners of the Parc Monceau, nor the manners of the Faubourg. 


n 2 
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So it is that his men of brains—and the men he paints are men of 
talent, with hardly an exception—are painted, not showing themselves 
to the world, but at ease with comrades, or, in their pursuits, quietly 
busy. So it is that his young women—his Brodeuses and Liseuses— 

_have nothing of Sargent or Helleu. Their nerves possess stability ; and 
they do not represent in the least the elegance of the Capital, or the 
mode of the moment. In painting them, if Fantin thought of the 
traditions of any predecessor, it must have been of the best traditions 
of Metsu and Terburg, and the best traditions of Chardin. 

To turn again to Fantin’s pictures of men, two of the most 
famous of his portrait groups are ‘ Un Atelier aux Batignolles’ and 
‘Hommage 4 Delacroix.’ In the first, Fantin recorded, with the 
quiet harmony that is usual to him—for he is colourist essentially, 
as well as harmonist, only, I think, in his Flower-pieces—the men 
(half of them destined to be famous before his life closed) with whom 
his life almost began. There, in the ‘ Atelier of the Batignolles,’ 
were Zola and Edouard Manet. Other people—some of them perhaps 
famous already—were, later, dragged into the ‘Hommage 4 Dela- 
croix.’ Why do I write ‘dragged’? Because I recollect that on 
my saying to Fantin there seemed no special reason why these should 
all do homage at that particular shrine, he smilingly allowed that 
half of them were there not at all because they wished to be. Be it 
his to assume their acquiescence, and to lead their worship in the direc- 
tion in which just then he thought it fitting that it should go. 

It is in the Allegorical figures, the draped figures of Romantic 
Music, in the Classical nudities, above all—amongst which I count 
perforce the firm and silvery figure of ‘ Eve’ in the lithograph—that 
the correctness—the warm correctness—of Fantin’s draughtsmanship, 
still more, the suavity and splendour of his design—becomes most of 
all apparent. I have used the word ‘austere’ of him; but there is 
no austerity whatever about his representation-—his habitual repre- 
sentation—of the female figure. Here, with Legros, he has scarcely 
anything in common. In his drawing of the female Nude, he is 
of the tradition of Venice—with a little leaning here and there to the 
simpler grace of the tradition of Prud’hon. As far as Painting is 
concerned, I like these subjects best in the earlier years of his treat- 
ment of them. It is then that their colour is finest—nothing blurred, 
nothing modified unduly—and the very touch of the brush is 
then more interesting. As far as the Lithographs are concerned, 
Time changed him hardly at all—if it did change him at all, it 
was for the better. Pace the French feeling of the moment, which 
inclines, even more strongly, to other things, Fantin’s greatest 
achievement was his painting of Flowers. He is, par excellence, the 
Flower-painter in Oils, as Francis James is the Flower-painter in 
Water Colour. But next, I suppose, comes the perfection of 
draughtsmanship, design, and craftsman’s technical skill, in the 
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production of the Lithographs. Whistler’s, Legros’s, Charles 
Shannon’s Lithographs are the only ones that can endure at all to 
be set by Fantin’s. That one fact let us note—it must by no 
means escape us—ere we say one word more of the thing that, above 
all others, was final, consummate—the Flower Painting. 

Rightly, of late years, Fantin hardly touched Flower Painting. 
He had done, in his great period—in the Seventies, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as has been said already—those things in Flower Painting 
by which he is most certain to live. In a sense, his Flower Painting 
is itself Portraiture—that is, the individuality of the particular bloom 
is in no way passed over. Fantin—like Francis James—arrests for 
us its soul, where Van Huysum and Van Aelst—great in verisimilitude 
and-great in symmetry —arrested for us mainly its magnificence and 
its material life. With Fantin, there is the sentiment as well as the 
fact—the intimate pleasure not only in the thing’s splendour but in 
the thing’s existence. Van Huysum’s flowers were for the taste, 
ordered and artificial, of the Eighteenth Century—its earlier half. 
Fantin’s were for the taste of the poet of the ‘ Lesser Celandine,’ and 
of the ‘ primrose by the river’s brim.’ A background wholly lack- 
ing in incident or line—without even variety of light and shade, 
for the most part—but a background always carefully and subtly 
in harmony with the flowers themselves, is his flowers’ only décor. 
So much have they that accuracy of draughtsmanship which is 
la probité de Tart, that less of subtlety in the background—less of 
subtlety, too, sheer subtlety, in the rendering of the main theme— 
and the things might be botanical studies. Yet they are that, in 
fact, not more at all than the splendid impromptus of Diaz or 
the revelries of Vollon. No, no, it is not a mere Realist; it is an 
Idealist who has painted them. They have been not only @ con- 

scientious student’s adequate material. Dahlias and roses ; zinnias ; 
roses ; then roses and white heather; stocks, and roses—it is their 
lover who has painted them. Fantin has understood and valued 
the fragile life that only his love could prolong. 


Til 


Really, Eugéne Boudin must have had a wonderful constitution. 
Nothing jerry-built about him. Like ‘ Sarah’—once supposed to have 
no staying power—he was made, truly, of steel. The penury of his 
earlier years—of manhood, I mean—the immense struggle of all his 
middle life—neither the one nor the other shortened visibly his days. 
He survived those evil times. He died at seventy-four. 

All that accounts for his large and various productiveness; it 
accounts for the fact that some of his work, and some that is not the 
least excellent, must be referred to a period only old men can remem- 
ber—the period of the early Sixties—and for the fact, too, that some 
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of his work belongs to a time which even young men allow to be recent. 
Bondin painted at Antibes and at Beaulieu in the Winter of 1896. 
Nor did he fail to change in accordance with the years: the impulse, 
a natural one, coming from within and never from without. So it 
was, and under those conditions only, that he was ‘dans le mouve 
ment’. entirely—even ‘du dernier bateau, one would say. And 
Boudin is now on his way to be.a Classic ; and there are about twenty 
people in England to whom his name is familiar. 

Since; from seeing one striking oil sketch of his, in M. Jacobi’s 
window, then over against the portico of Notre Dame de Lorette— 
since, from seeing that sketch of towering sails, golden and grey, in 
a placid harbour, I began to take serious interest in Eugéne Boudin, I 
have often asked myself why we have known him so little: Certainly 
an English dealer here and there has had his work, and has pre- 
sumably sold it; but with us it has never been concentrated, never 
seen en masse, never made.a theme of Criticism ; and in most recent 
days it has seemed, amongst us, neither quite entertainingly new nor 
quite respectably old. It is of the generation that followed that of 
the Romantics ; and the Romantics, the ‘men of 1830 ’—Corot and 
Rousseau, Diaz and Dupré—held the field, and Boudin, whom the 
last of the Romantics admired, has stood alone. 

Again, though Boudin’s work has great and various niations, 
thongh it is sterling entirely, and though one never wearies of it, 
it has no peculiarity. Boudin does not break suddenly and visibly 
away, as Corot did, at a particular moment, from the, recognised 
road—painting never the forms of things, but only their sugges- 
tiveness ; painting a few things ; painting these with reiteration—the 
dreamy, undulating land, the silver of the morning, the mist of 
twilight, That was Corot’s way. And one of the reasons why he 
has impressed—though he was late in impressing—the big Public, 
is that pertinaciously, and not as I suppose with any inward 
satiety, he went on doing practically one thing—I mean that it ié 
one order of sentiment that dominates in Corot, that makes itself 
felt, that by mere repetition gets itself accepted. Such work, 
by its mass and similarity, maintaining all the time a high though 
very far from an unbroken level, ends by imposing on the Public no 
obligation of alertness, no exertion, no meeting of the painter half 
way. You know a Corot, or an imitation of Corot, as you know the 
palm of your hand ; and the Public loves that facility ; and Boudin, 
with his variety, with the endlessness of the impressions he records, 
offers it no pleasure so idle and convenient. More or less you must 
know his work—more or less, too, you must have studied his 
themes—to understand his individuality. He is a virtuoso, but much 
more than a virtuoso—he appeals to the most tasteful of experts. 
Baudelaire—sanest of critics, if least wholesome of poets—forty years 
ago, jumps to the recognition of him. Corot acclaims him ‘le roi des 
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ciels” Courbet declares ‘J] n’y a que vous qui connaissez le ciel.’ 
And much of the best modern Criticism of France echoes in effect 
that eulogy. 

A word about his circumstances and his life, before I try to analyse 
with some degree of detail his achievement, and speak of the mediums 
as well as of the themes in which his art is expressed. 

Boudin was the son of a sailor: the sea was in his blood. Born 
at Honfleur, the quaint and interesting, but now, I suppose, somewhat 
decaying port, on the western side of the estuary of the Seine—the port 
whose ancient picturesqueness Isabey romantically chronicled, in a 
picture whose effect is preserved for us through the impressive mezzo- 
tint of Lucas—he was himself, like more than one of the sea novelists, 
his true brethren, a while ‘ before the mast.’ His father was at that 
time pilot on board the humble packet that daily crossed, in serene 
Summer and stormy Autumn, the breadth of Channel water that 
divides Honfleur from Le Havre. Eugéne, in his boyhood, had wider 
experiences. Once, at least, his ship dropped anchor in an English 
port ; and M. Gustave Cahen’s authoritative Life of him records that he 
was once at the Antilles. These early voyages gave him impressions, 
gave him actual knowledge, gave him insight. I do not minimise 
their importance. All his youthful ways did something to equip him 
for the“business of his life. But the vitality of his work, during long 
years, is due, of course, not only and not mainly, to those first 
experiences with which so many painters are wont to be content— 
its sustained excellence is due to Boudin’s habit of daily and of 
hourly contact with the scenes that gave him occasion for those 
subjects on which his choice instinctively fell. 

Before old age came on him, Boudin’s father retired from the sea. 
He settled then at Le Hivre—established himself there as a small 
stationer and frame-maker—kept Eugéne Boudin with him as an 
assistant, and the instinct for drawing showed itself in Eugéne as a 
youth. ‘Chance,’ says M. Cahen—to whose book I am indebted for 
details of Boudin’s early days—‘ chance brought into the shop the 
painter Troyon, who gave him some pastels to be stretched and 
framed.’ The sight of them was a stimulus. Young Boudin did a 
landscape which came under the notice of Millet—Millet, poor but 
a Master. His heart was set already upon being an artist: nothing 
else. Millet reasoned with him to no purpose—reasoned from his 
own bitter experience—but helped him, gave him his first lesson, as 
well. The shop, thenceforth, was as a closed book to him. Troyon, 
Isabey, and Coiiture, recognising the young man’s talent, busied 
themselves with getting the town of his adoption to grant him for 
a few years an allowance. The object was, that he should have 
leisure to study. And, towards 1850, a three years’ pension from 
the municipality of Le Havre was forthcoming ; and to Paris, to 
study, and observe, went Eugéne Boudin. Not, however, as it seemed 
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at first, and seemed even for some time afterwards, very usefully. 
He was confused in his course. Rousseau ‘solicited’ him this way— 
the word is Boudin’s own—Corot ‘solicited’ him in that. And, at 
a bad moment for Portraiture to succeed—for, amongst people who 
could afford but little, the daguerreotype was then found fascinating 
and absorbing—he made the mistake of taking to Portraiture. 
Nobody wanted his portraits. The time for the pension expired. 
‘The town of Havre owed me nothing,’ says Boudin ; and, ‘It had 
been deceived.’ 

Then began the really difficult days that must have seemed to be 
endless ones. In spite of occasional recognition of a success that was 
personal, they lasted more or less till the beginning of his old age— 
till within ten years of his death. Then only was his income 
a good one; in the years of what is now accounted his best labour, 
his earnings, not always actually insignificant—and his ways were 
humble ways—were at least strangely uncertain. In several years 
that followed pretty closely upon those in which Le Havre had pen- 
sioned him, Boudin must have starved if he had not been useful to 
Troyon. Many a Troyon background—the sky, or more than the 
sky—owes something of its life to Boudin. Troyon had a name and 
was busy, and Boudin helped him effectively, where he needed help 
the most. But, by that time, Boudin’s work, wrought on his own 
panels, was his own entirely, in character. He had learnt his lessons. 
He had taken his road. But the Public would not receive him. 
* La Peinture grise n’était guere goutée & ce moment-li,’ he says: ‘ sur- 
tout pour la marine.’ And it was the grey of the Channel waters, 
and the grey of the Channel skies, that Boudin had found, by this 
time, it was his business to set down. How wide, really, was his range, 
how unremitting his originality and freshness, in that which, looked 
at superficially, may seem to be limited, I shall insist on—I shall try 
to show—a little later, when I have done counting the milestones : 
done with the brief story of Boudin’s outward life. 

In one of the years that followed not long after the ending of the 
pension, Boudin went to Brittany. He returned there later; but 
it must have been in the first of his long sojourns in a land that lies 
beyond the boundaries of the veritable France, that he met the Breton 
girl whom, in 1858, he married—using her that very year as his prin- 
cipal model for what seemed then an ‘ important’ but must be looked 
at now as on the whole an unsatisfactory picture, the ‘ Pardon de 
Sainte Anne la Palud, Finisterre.’ The town of Havre, not even then 
quite weary of well-doing as far as he was concerned, bought the 
canvas. Ithangsin the Museum. In after years Boudin was ashamed 
of it—wished it had never been painted ; wished it had been destroyed 
—in its hard and laboured finish it misrepresented the artist he had 
become. But, at the time, no doubt the purchase pleased him. Like 
his wife’s modest dowry—destined certainly to be spent—it helped 
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to keep the couple going. It was in somewhat later days than these, 
and when he was himself more truly, that his straits were the greatest. 
The development of his genius came then apace, and on the part of 
the Public there was no response. Yet at this time, more distinctly 
than in the beginning, artistic folk believed in him. 

Frequent then was his practice of Pastel; and it was when he was 
settled in humble fashion at Honfleur, or on the hillside above it, in 
1859—when the character of the Pastel work, done for his own sake 
entirely, was in advance of that of the Painting, done in part for the 
rare buyer—that Baudelaire was smitten with the charm of these 
impromptus, with their suggestiveness, so free and so potent that for 
the seeing eye itis a realisation, absolutely. And why may I not quote 
here, instead of later, those phrases of Baudelaire’s which have almost 
the colour, almost the vivacity, almost the depth, of the intense and 
personal visions—those pastels they describe? He is speaking of 
skies. ‘ Téndbres chaotiques, immensités vertes et roses . . . ces four- 
naises béantes, ces firmaments de satin noir ou violet . . . ces horizons 
en deuil, ou ruisselant de métal fondu ; toutes ces profondeurs, toutes 
ces splendeurs, me monterent au cerveau.’ 

Two painters with whom, in years still relatively early, Boudin 
became associated, must be named here. To mention them— 
Jongkind and Claude Monet—is to show in part Boudin’s deriva- 
tion, and to show in part his influence. Jongkind—a Dutchman, 
chiefly of French practice—was Isabey’s pupil; but his originality 
was such that he departed wholly and at once from Isabey’s often 
theatrical manner. The marines of Isabey—save at his very best 
—have something that is artificial, too obviously. The marines of 
Jongkind are scenes observed with closeness, and suggested with 
power. Whether in Painting or in Etching, Jongkind’s touch has 
knowledge, economy, and strength. Boudin, up to a certain point, 
was influenced by him; though he had qualities—the quality of 
colourist was one of them—Jongkind never possessed. He became a 
little hopeful as to his own Future—as to the eventual acceptance of his 
work—when, as he says, he saw the Public disposed at last to swallow 
‘that fruit of Jongkind’s, of which the rind was certainly hard.’ 
Jongkind, by learned vividness, by learned omission—an art of omission 
sometimes even overdone—set the way to Impressionism. And Boudin, 
looked at in one light at least, appears a link between the orthodox 
of the earlier half of the Nineteenth Century and the Impressionist 
of the latter half—he was the master of Claude Monet—and it is the 
Impressionists and those who understand Impressionists—it is, at 
all events, the Moderns—who comprehend best, and value most, the 
work of Boudin. For Monet, Boudin was a fascination from the 
first; and M. Hugues le Roux prettily chronicles the meeting of the 
man and the boy. ‘ Aimes-tu la peinture? Regarde,’ says Boudin. 
And the chronicler explains: ‘They were in a light key’—for the 
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period, revolutionary—all those landscapes of the port and of the 
Lower Seine. ‘ C’est tres beau.’ And they were friends immediately. 
And master and pupil marched off together—‘ s‘asseoir dans le grand 
vent des plateaux.’ 

A few years later, Claude Monet—already in Paris or its neighbour- 
hood—laboriously urged Boudin to establish himself in the capital. 
But means were lacking, and perhaps the desire. Afterwards Boudin 
wrote, not altogether regretfully—not with much self-reproach ; for 
he knew that in Art, at least, his ways had been justified—‘ Je suis 
un isolé, un révasseur, qui s'est trop complu & rester dans son coin ea 
regarder le ciel.’ But he had his Exhibitions ; humble at first ; then 
more visibly important—Durand Ruel, a picture lover d avant garde, if 
there is one, and some of the younger of the dealers, too, were believing 
in him. Alexandre Dumas—the second of the name, of course— 
bought two of his things, and wrote to him, at a later time, imploring 
him for a third. What he asked for was ‘a great sky, a line of sea, 
and on that sea one boat.’ Yet when Boudin found purchasers his 
terms were low ; the period of the War and of the Commune (1870-71) 
saw him in dire straits ; and he who had been at Trouville, painting 
in poverty, Summer after Summer, not only the landscape but the 
people of the Plage (they are amongst the most vivacious of his 
sketches), passed over to Belgium, and so to Dordrecht, and set down 
with a power not less than Jacob Maris’s the towns and towers and 
long canals of the Low Countries. 

Returning to France, in the very fullest possession of his means— 
living still from hand to mouth, and sustained only by the strength 
of his delight in Nature and in the ever-opening vistas of his art— 
Boudin was in the North mainly, where was that ‘ paysage de mer’ 
(Courbet’s phrase) of which the ships he knew so well, and drew so 
skilfully, were but the incidents and, so to say, the figures.. But 
once, at least, in the middle of the Seventies—in the-middle of his 
greatest years, that is, for his greatest years were not those of his 
largest canvases—Boudin was at Bordeaux. And the ‘ Port de Bor- 
deaux,’ which represents him at the Luxembourg—and which is large 
by exception—is in every way one of the most considerable of the 
pictures devoted to the aspects of ports. It is a comprehensive 
and elaborate record of the town and its pursuits: it is a vision 
and a history. But it has not, and it cannot have, the charm of 
impressions less complex, more vivid, and more personal—those 
smaller pieces in which it is now the outer port of Le Havre, or 
now the harbour front of Dieppe, or now the quay of Fécamp, 
that is brought actually before us, with its characteristic shipping, 
and its tidal waters, and its background of Channel skies. These 
smaller pictures, when they went to the Salons, were almost lost there ; 
yet in ’87 ‘Etaples ; marée basse,’ of modest proportions, perfectly 
composed, and with such spirited figures (but his groups, whether of 
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figures or of cattle, were good always), is recognised as a ‘ morceau de 
choiz, morceau accompli, symphonie des gris des plus délicats.’ The suc- 
ceeding year the painter had an Exhibition on the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine, followed by a sale at the Hotel des Ventes. Sixty Pictures, 
thirty Pastels, ten Water-colours. The result, scarcely 4001. One 
year later the painter lost his wife. He was childless, I believe. But 
companions he had, of either sex. In the Winter, Paris was now his 
home. And—as to his affairs—by an irony of circumstance, the 
tide turned, But time began to tell on him. In his latest years, he 
went to Venice, and health compelled him, and money then allowed 
him, to winter in the South.. He painted Venice ably—but it was not 
his field. He had true visions of the French Riviera—of the ‘ Céte 
dAzur ’—but he did not exhaust its charm, and did not, perhaps, seize’ 
the most characteristic of its features. 

Already an incidental reference has implied or mentioned the 
mediums in which Boudin worked ; but Boudin used these mediums 
with such unfailing appropriateness, and he transferred himself from 
one to another with such freedom, that these mediums and the themes 
he treated in them must be discussed a little less superficially. As 
regards scale, he had the sense to confine Pastel and Water-colour— 
and, one need hardly add, Pencil-work, to the size that exhibits best, 
and justifies most, the means he was at the moment employing. In 
these mediums he did nothing large in size: the largeness was in his 
style, rather. In Oil, the best work of his middle period—the work 
by which for the most part he lives—is, with but very few exceptions, 
of more or less modest scale. The masterpieces that show best the 
finely conceived breadth of his noblest time—that are veritable lyrics 
of weather—measure sometimes twelve inches by nine; sometimes 
twenty inches by fifteen, or thereabouts. When he goes much be- 
yond this, he is apt to be a little empty, or, less frequently, a little 
laboured—anyhow a little less personal. His treatment of his themes, 
with the art at his command, with all his learning and dexterity, has 
no need for. wandering into vastness. The precision of his earlier 
work—I am not speaking of his earliest—has its own charm: it is a 
precision not devoid of breadth. But I prefer to that, and I prefer 
to the looser largeness of his latest time, the strangely expressive 
breadth of his middle period—from 1865 to 1886 marks that period’s 
limits—when, with delicate, decisive hand, he was pouring out accu- 
mulated stores. Then it was that his realism was most fearless: then 
it was that it was most essentially poetic. 

Water-colour, Boudin used generally for more or less brief notes : 
sometimes extraordinarily pregnant; but rarely exhausting—never 
pretending to exhaust—the possibilities of his theme. His Trouville 
crowds, or Trouville groups, of the later Sixties—before the reign of 
crinvline was quite passed—have, as far as our eyes are concerned 
(and our prejudices into the bargain), some obvious difficulties to 
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contend with. They surmount them—they win us to their side. 
Admirably these notes record the aspect of the beach on a September 
morning: the cool, clear light, an hour before breakfast-time: the 
attitudes, the very gossip, of Parisians en villégiature. But when 
Boudin wills that the people shall become of secondary importance— 
when the pageant of sunset is his motive instead, or, seen from the 
Jetty perhaps, the ominous marshalling of cloud behind cloud—he 
turns to Pastel, and by that medium, sumptuous and summary, the 
effect is rendered—the end before him attained. Again, no one has 
understood better than Boudin—not even Prout of old, or Fulleylove 
in our own day—no one has understood better than Boudin the 
extraordinary expressiveness of the Lead Pencil. He has employed 
it chiefly for notes—sometimes for complete little drawings—of 
Shipping. A fishing boat, it may be, in the quiet corner and refuge 
of the port; or with its sails catching the sunlight, as in brisk 
and pleasant weather it makes for the sea. Or, perhaps, in a 
larger harbour, and alongside of some spacious quay, two or three 
trois-mits—their rigging against clear sky—are moored in stately 
line. The earlier pencil drawings, with a dessin menu et précis, are 
pencil alone. In the later ones—in which the record of effects is 
compassed quite as much as the record of form—it has occurred 
to Boudin that four learned dabs of Indian ink will help the chiaro 
*scuro—will give emphasis and strength to what, for all its economy 
of means and all its speed, is really a little picture. 

‘Where, apart from the galleries of such Parisian dealers as 
Durand Ruel, Georges Bernheim, Gérard, and others, and such private 
houses as that of M. Gustave Cahen, and that of M. Van de Velde, 
may Boudins be seen in any number?’ The question is a fair 
one. The Luxembourg has put away, for the moment, all but the 
*Port of Bordeaux.’ Well—apart from these places—the most in- 
teresting spots in which to see them are Le Havre and Honfleur. 
Le Havre especially ; for there, within sight of the Museum windows, 
lies so much that Boudin painted—within sight of the Museum win- 
dows, ride the boats, and roll the waters, and forms and re-forms itself 
the changeful sky which were the very theme and inspiration 
of Boudin’s art. The large picture, the ‘Pardon de Sainte Anne 
la Palud ’—I have mentioned it already—is sufficiently pale and inex- 
pressive in colour: sufficiently tame in touch. But that is a piece of 
1858—only it is worth noting that, early though it is, Boudin had 
given before it much promise, not in it fulfilled. He had given it in 
considerably earlier pieces: quiet little bits as they are; one, a Fort 
apparently, and the terrain vague that lies near it; another of the 
same fort, it would seem, seen differently—with a glimpse of water 
beyond. And they are dated ‘1852’—the year after the town of 
Havre pensioned Boudin. A picture of the Giudecca, with the Ducal 
Palace, comes near the end of his career, and represents that work 
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at Venice, which for the artist was neither a great failure nor a brilliant 
success. It is nearly three feet long ; and by it, and of much the same 
dimensions, are two highly interesting visions of the Channel; one, 
indeed, very slight and sketchy—a record of tossed seas and breezy 
sky—the other the jetée du Havre, swept over by tempestuous waters ; 
the lighthouse at the jetty’s end standing out, white and steadfast, 
against a sky that is one vast sheet of greyish lead. And not to speak 
of innumerable Sky studies, now turquoise and now leaden, now orange, 
rose, or saffron, and studies of Havre fishing-boats and rich-hued 
cattle in fat meadows by the Toucques, there is particularly to be 
noticed, in that Museum of Le Havre, a splendid vision of an illuminated 
shore and hillside beyond a dark foreground and a shadowed river; 
and again, a study of a row of seated people with bathing huts to right’ 
and a sky of grey, with rose in it: an ébauche if you will, but full of 
tone, and from the very first a picture. These Studies and their like 
—two hundred in number—form the generous, lavish gift of M. Louis 
Boudin to the town that helped his brother’s first steps. 

In the Museum at Honfleur—looking out almost on Boudin’s 
Bust, by the shore—are a few vivid oil sketches, good and interesting 
enough in themselves ; but they at all events do not quite equal the best 
of the many at Le Havre. They were obtained for Honfleur through 
the instrumentality of M. Louveau, I believe. And it is sketches— 
but sketches in all mediums: Oil and Pastel and Pencil and Water- 
colour (though chiefly of a period before 1870)—that are possessed, in 
@ quaint, delightful house, of the Rue Eugéne Boudin, by M. Louveau 
himself—Boudin’s friend : the friend who closed Boudin’s eyes ; who 
keeps religiously, in a chamber shown to few, Boudin’s palettes, his 
easel, and, on the easel, the last sketch he made. He left that sketch 
unfinished. It is a sea sunset: orange, shot with red. And in its 
glory, as in Boudin’s own glory when he did it, there is no hint of 
melancholy, but that which belongs to the end of a day—and to the 
end of the day of a man. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE SMALL-SWORD 


Tue international tournament for épée and foil, held at the Crystal 
Palace last June, marked the successful issue of a real revolu- 
tion in English fencing. This meeting of many nations with mimic 
arms, arranged by a quite representative committee, under the rules 
of the Amateur Fencing Association, implied the tacit but none the 
less official recognition of the small-sword, or épée de combat, as entitled 
to at least an equal place in classic fencing, with the foil. To many 
fencers of the older school this bare statement of fact will be a surprise, 
but the real wonder is that the revival of the small-sword has been 
delayed so long. 

It should be explained, for the imperfectly initiated, that the épée 
de combat—which is the modern French duelling-sword, having a point 
but no cutting edge—-is, so far as the blade is concerned, identical 
with the small-sword of our ancestors, which still remains a part of 
English court dress. The épée has undergone much alteration in the 
guard and hilt, but the blade is the blade of old. Note also that, 
although the two are often confounded together, the épée, a purely 
French invention, is not at all the same thing as the long Italian 
rapier, which it superseded about two centuries ago. 

Most people are familiar with the appearance of the foil, or fleuret ; 
but a good many experienced fencers have scarcely realised that the 
foil is not in itself an arm, but only the simulacrum of a weapon used 
for practice in the fencing-room. Although the sharpened foil has 
on occasion been used in duels with dangerous effect, yet it is far too 
weak and flexible to be relied on for a man’s life. It is, besides, so 
light in hand that many movements can be made with it which would 
be either impossible or extremely unsafe in the duel with real swords. 
And yet, so strong is the force of habit, that the French, whose 
duels (still pretty frequent) are almost invariably fought with the épée, 
were for nearly a hundred years accustomed to do all their practice 
with the foil. One might as well try to learn rifle-shooting with a 
shot-gun. 

The causes which led to this curious result are simple enough 
when one looks into fencing history. In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, while the épée still hung at every gentleman’s side, the handling 
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of it in the fencing school was brought to great technical perfection, 
within certain conventional limits. This is notably proved by the 
famous treatise on fencing by Angelo, published in London in 1763, 
and again by the still more important and complete work of Danet, 
which appeared in Paris a few years later. These books relate to 
the small-sword exclusively, and have nothing whatever to do with 
the modern foil. Although the word fleuret was familiar in the French 
language at that time, it certainly did not possess its exact present 
meaning. The blades known to Angelo and Danet, and the eighteenth- 
century writers who followed them, were either vidées or plates ; that 
is, three-edged in cross-section, or flat. The former were épée blades 
pure and simple; the latter, being the more flexible, were chiefly 
used for training boys and beginners, but were ill-balanced and heavy 
at the point. 

All this time fencing was carried on without masks, and many 
conventions were patiently borne with in order to diminish the ever- 
present risk of losing an eye. The plates in the old books show the 
fencers elevating their sword-hands so that the point might always 
be lowered towards the adversary’s breast, while the sword-arm 
shielded the face. So very old is the convention that hits on the 
breast alone should count, that the eighteenth-century treatises 
barely allude to it, and it certainly was not instituted, as many fencers 
have surmised, in order to add to the difficulty and neatness of foil- 
play, but solely for the protection of the face during practice. 

About 1780 wire masks were invented by a celebrated fencing- 
master, the elder La Boéssiére;' but they were slow to come into 
general use, in spite of their obvious advantages. And it never seems 
to have occurred to the fencers of this period that as soon as masks 
were adopted all the conventions might be safely dispensed with at 
once, and a rational and practical method of sword-play might be 
resorted to which would have the incidental recommendation of 
affording a real course of instruction for the duel. Naturally, 
fencing-masters, whose means of livelihood is the teaching of a special 
art, laboriously learned by them, have a tendency to stick in a groove, 
and are very slow to accept innovations. Still, if the custom of 


1 This is on the authority of his son, who probably refers to masks of modern 
pattern; for Nicholas Demense, in his Nouveau Traité des Armes, published at Liége 
in 1778, already mentions a sort of mask which used to be tied on at the back of 
the head. But he remarks, that although of inestimable advantage, masks were not 
only neglected but unknown in many fencing academies of his day. He writes also 
of the fleuret, that it has four sides. This points to an evolution from the lame plate 
in the direction of the genuine foil. And, indeed, Demense’s excellent treatise has 
throughout far closer relationship to modern foil-play than those of his predecessors, 
Angelo and Danet. It is probable that he used masks of some kind for several years 
before his book appeared. Without masks anything like modern foil-play is 
impossibly dangerous, and the genesis of the foil evidently follows that of the mask. 
The mezzotint portrait of the Chevalier de St. George, by Ward, after Brown, dated, 
1788, represents this famous fencer holding a foil of comparatively modern type. 
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wearing swords had survived the Revolution, and if the French 
aristocracy had not been scattered to the ends of the earth, it seems 
probable that some fundamental changes in fencing practice would 
have been evolved. But, as it was, when fencing was again actively 
taken up in Paris in the early years of the nineteenth century, it was 
less as a preparation for the duel than as a means of exercise. 

Now came the need of a cheap substitute for the expensive épée 
blade, and it was found in the modern foil, which had probably 
been first invented some years earlier. La Boéssiére the younger, 
in his admirable treatise published in 1818, says ‘nowadays the 
learner must have the lame carrée,’ that is, the blade of quadrangular 
cross-section, such as the foil has. He goes on to deplore the obso- 
lescence of the ép%e properly so called, and the absurd manner in 
which the épées of his day were mounted and balanced. It is thus 
evident that somewhere about the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the épée, as a fencing-room weapon, was giving place to the foil, though 
this latter was far from being the light and well-equilibrated article 
which we now know as a ‘ fleuret No. 4.’ Indeed, the specimens of 
early foils that remain are very heavy in the faible, and their grip is 
usually of an awkward shape. 

However, in the course of the century just elapsed, a brilliant 
succession of French fencing-masters developed modern foil-play to 
its highest expression. Little concerned with practical swordsman- 
ship, they made the perfected foil the instrument of a most graceful 
exercise, always provided that the adversaries loyally play the con- 
ventional game. And it would be indeed a pity if this charming 
invention, elaborated and specialised during a hundred years, were 
now to be assimilated to the sterner practice of the épée, as some have 
mistakenly advocated. 

But delightful as good foil-play is, both to performers and lookers- 
on, it is neither the real sword-fight nor even a reasonably complete 
preparation for it. This began to be generally perceived by French 
fencers only within the last ten or fifteen years.’ One or two intelligent 
professors, struck by the inadequacy of foil practice as an introduction 
to the duel, began to study the true principles of the unconventional 
sword-fight, in which every hit counts, on whatever part of the body 
it is fixed. Jacob first, and then Baudry, formed schools for the 
épée, and by and by, in face of a storm of ridicule, it was revealed 
(not least in certain duels) that their best pupils, even when com- 
paratively new to arms, were more than a match in the duel for some 
of the most distinguished amateurs of the foil. These early pioneers 



















? But about the middle of the last century, the Baron de Bazancourt had written 
Les Secrets de l’Epée, a fascinating and prophetic book for the fencer, which has 
been recently translated by Mr. C. Felix Clay, and illustrated by Mr. F. H. Townsend. 
Some few of the most noted duellists have always given more attention tothe épée 
than to the foil. 
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were soon followed by others, and professors like the elder Ayat and 
Spinnewyn established themselves in flourishing schools, where a foil 
is hardly ever to be seen. The movement continued to gather force, 
until now it is a moot question whether the ép‘e is not in more 
general use than the foil in the fencing-rooms of Paris. 

Of course the original amateurs of the épée, with few professors 
to guide them, and those few learners themselves, could not all at once 
discover a complete and unassailable system. A new method had to 
be cautiously elaborated. The old books did not help them much, being 
written for conventional sword-play without the use of masks. Some 
who had had little or no preliminary training with the foil were uncouth 
in position and cramped and monotonous in style at the épée. But 
time and practice cured these defects, and it has long been possible 
for the neatest exponents of the épée, such for instance as Albert Ayat 
among professors, and MM. Joseph Renaud, Edmond Wallace, and 
Holzchuch, to mention only a few examples, among the amateurs, 
to make an épée assault with a degree of classical correctness that 
is painfully lacking in the scratchy efforts of even accomplished foil- 
players who have not found out for themselves the essential differ- 
ences between the two methods. Indeed, in the assault-at-arms a 
good épée fight is now fully as attractive and interesting as a bout 
with the foils, and those who think the opposite usually form their 
opinion from watching fencers who are only indifferent performers. 

In some ways, the poule a l’épée, which has been Englished into 
our word ‘ pool,’ so familiar at billiards, has even greater interest 
than the assault, whether public or in the comparative privacy of the 
fencing-room. The épée pool is a gathering usually of from five to 
eleven competitors, in the open air if possible. Each fencer engaged 
has as many ‘lives’ as there are other competitors. He fights with 
each in turn, for one hit only, and the one who is least often hit, or 
not at all, in these successive duels, becomes the winner of the pool. 
A ‘tournament’ is usually composed of a number of pools of six or 
eight, from each of which the best three or four fencers are taken to 
form a second series of pools, out of which again the winners are 
combined into a final pool of manageable proportions. The first in 
the final is the winner of the tournament. 

It is these pleasant open-air meetings which have greatly decided 
the rapid popularity of the épée. Foil-practice is essentially and 
most usefully an indoor exercise, while the épée fight, which is the 
image of the duel, is primarily an outdoor one. And the épée lends 
itself to the spirit of competition so much better than the foil. When 
once the idea of a judged contest is admitted, with the counting of 
hits, the best foil amateurs, and professionals too, for the matter of 
that, have the greatest difficulty in maintaining the pretty and correct 
form without which foil-play is nothing worth, except as a violent 
and hygienic exercise. At the épée, on the contrary, though over- 
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caution or inexperience may sometimes make the play seem either 
too tame or too boisterous, there is not the same temptation for good 
performers to wander outside the bounds of correct form. The few 
who occasionally succeed in important tournaments by sheer force or 
activity, with no style to speak of, are those who have never been 
able to attain to fine form ; it is not competition which deprives them 
of it. 

The gradual recognition of these facts has, I think, assured the 
new position of the épée in England. For though our good amateur 
fencers have always been a very small and select band, ever since the 
duel finally died out on this side of the Channel, yet at no time has 
the art of fencing been completely lost. Though generally born 
fighters, our best swordsmen have always been sticklers for good 
form, and if it had not been proved to them by brilliant foreign 
examples, that the more masculine épée can be handled with the same 
mastery of style which is typical of the right foil-play, there would 
be little justification for the claim that the épée has come, seen, and 
conquered us. 

Nor could it have become popular without the recent and con- 
spicuous extension of fencing in England, which had been quietly 
prepared for years, first and foremost by Captain Hutton, and then 
by such sterling swordsmen of a newer generation as Mr. Egerton 
Castle and Mr. C. Felix Clay—all three as active with the pen as with 
the blade. It was, I think, the wonderfully successful gathering of 
leading foreign professors of the foil, organised by Mr. Sieveking at 
the Portman Rooms in 1899, which first attracted to fencing the 
attention of a considerable new section of the public. Lord Methuen 
presided, and hundreds paid a guinea apiece to see Camille Prévost, 
Kirchoffer, Georges Rouleau, Lucien Merignac, and Conte represent 
the most brilliant fencing skill of France and Italy, while Selderslagh 
stood for Belgium, and the young British professor Macpherson also 
wielded the foil in their company, and in that of several excellent 
French professors domiciled in London—Vital Lebailly, Volland, 
Fontaine, Bourgeois, and Danguy. 

About this same time the ép‘e had suddenly come into great 
prominence in Paris, while still all but unknown here. It is true a 
stray pair of rusty weapons of indifferent make could be found in 
several of our fencing-rooms. But except a very small number 
of such amateurs as Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon, 
Mr. Staveley, Mr. Theodore Cook, and a few others, who had 
seen something of the épée abroad, scarcely any one here knew it, 
even by name. When used it was generally treated as a kind of 
heavy and clumsy foil. However, in the spring of 1899 that accom- 
plished swordsman, Mr. H. T. Law, who with the late Mr. Colmore 
Dunn used to keep up a tradition of good foil-fencing at Lincoln’s Inn, 
brought the practice of the épée from Brussels, where it had already 
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gained a secure footing. He persuaded me to venture a bout with 
him at the annual public assault of the Inns of Court School of Arms, 
the fencing club of the ‘ Devil’s Own’ and of the Bar. The interest 
of the new game, almost entirely free from convention, was such as 
to induce me to go to Paris on purpose to study it in the school 
of Professor Spinnewyn. It did not take long to realise, in part at 
least, the profound difference between the play of the épée and 
that of the foil, and to become convinced that the former is really 
the better suited to the English temperament. The following year 
it was easy to get together a committee of well-known fencers 
to organise a public assault-at-arms at the Steinway Hall, which for 
the first time in England was to demonstrate a true method of the 
épée, in contrast with examples of both fleuret and sabre. This was 
on the 4th of May, 1900. Sir George White, fresh from the gallant 
defence of Ladysmith, was kind enough to preside. The principal 
foil assault was between Professors Danguy and Bourgeois, and 
Magrini showed the vivid Italian sabre-play with the veteran English 
professor, Blackburn. More interesting, because more novel to the 
spectators, was the ‘lesson’ of the épée given by Spinnewyn to his 
cleverest pupil, M. Willy Sulzbacher, which they followed up with an 
assault. There was also a little-épée match between English and 
French amateurs, three on each side, which, needless to say, was won 
by the latter. Next day came off the first open épée tournament ever 
held in England. The venue was now again at Lincoln’s Inn, in the 
large building which the liberality of the Masters of the Bench has 
lately improved into the best appointed of the London fencing-rooms. 
Although the notice was short, and the entries not numerous, they 
included four French amateurs and several of our best swordsmen, two 
of whom were champions of the foil. M. Willy Sulzbacher, in splendid 
form, won very easily, a success which he repeated the year after. I 
had the good luck to come second and win the medal presented by 
the Académie d’Epée de Paris to the first-placed Englishman. M. Paul 
Ettlinger, a French amateur residing in London, who was then just 
beginning to show his remarkable aptitude for the épée pool, was third, 
and Mr. Hugh Pollock fourth ; so that the French visitors did not 
have it entirely their own way. 

At the fencers’ dinner which followed, the interestexcited by the new 
style of sword-play was such that those present resolved themselves 
there and then into the Epée Club of London. Thisclub, of which Mr. 
C. Felix Clay has been the devoted honorary secretary from its start, 
now has a membership of about fifty active fencers, and seems destined 
to enjoy a long and vigorous existence. In the first year after its 
formation the club began to hold annual open épée tournaments, in 
which, it is true, the pick of the French visitors usually take the 
front places. Such well-known foreign swordsmen as Captain Count 
de la Falaise, M. G. H. Berger, M. Jean Stern, the Marquis de 
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Chasseloup-Laubat, M. Rom, M. G. Breittmeyer, and M. Joseph- 
Renaud are among the principal winners. But in 1902 it was won 
by a North Briton—Mr. R. Montgomerie. Sir Edward Jenkinson 
(the father of our present amateur foil champion), who distin- 
guished himself as a practical swordsman, with ‘sharps,’ in the 
Indian Mutiny, was early elected President of the Epée Club, and 
under his leadership the club has held many pools for the small- 
sword. The grand old elms of Gray’s Inn Gardens have shaded the 
clashing steel of a championship meeting, the Inner Temple has more 
than once granted the use of its well-kept gravel paths, and many a 
private lawn has been trampled by shoes which were not those of 
tennis or croquet players. Even the sacred turf of the Fellows’ 
Garden at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and the velvet lawns of Wadham, 
Oxford, have been invaded successively by the Oxford and Cambridge 
veterans in their now annual épée match. 

All this is not particularly important history, yet from a fencer’s 
point of view it is worth putting on safe record, because of the moulding 
influence exerted by the introduction of the épée and the activity of 
the Epée Club, on English fencing in general. 

As an instance of the influence I allude to, one of the pleasantest 
features of the frequent gatherings of fencers at épée pools has been 
the meeting of many who without such opportunities would have 
seldom or never crossed blades. But a few years ago the members 
of London fencing-rooms rarely visited one another. Now the Carte 
and Tierce Club, composed of thirty of our more advanced fencers, 
meets weekly at Morel’s Salle, and to some extent effects for all 
arms what the épée pool has done for one only. 

The introduction of the pool system has also given a lead to the 
organisers of foil and sabre competitions, and determined an altera- 
tion of the old system of ‘ heats,’ under which, though the best man 
usually won, he might be eliminated by a single weak assault, and 
the placing of the others was often very erratic. 

But the épée has effected more than the bringing together of 
English fencers, it has introduced them to their foreign brethren to 
an extent undreamt of two or three years ago. It used to be the 
rarest possible occurrence for French amateurs to cross the Channel 
for fencing. Now, not only do they do so, but Englishmen who can 
hardly speak a word of any tongue but their own, find themselves 
perfectly understood by their visitors, French, Italian, or Belgian, in 
the crisp and pointed language of the épée. 

Our men have not yet responded as they might and ought to do, 
by joining in the principal continental open épée tournaments. Before 
long, it is to be hoped, we shall be sending over English fencers with 
a fair chance of reaching the final pools, places in which have to be 
disputed sometimes with 150 competitors. From my own experi- 
ence, with varying fortune, in six or seven of these tournaments— 
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in which I was usually the only Englishman engaged—I feel quite 
sure that not a few of our younger fencers, if they devote them- 
selves to the épée, could eventually gain prizes in the best foreign 
company. It is necessary to realise, however, that fencing in ordi- 
nary shoes on loose gravel in the open air, for the first and only hit 
in each of a series of assaults, is a very different thing from the assaut 
de salle, indoors, in fencing shoes, on leather or linoleum. In fact, 
the quicker, more daring, and more effective is the fencer under the 
latter conditions, the less likely he is in some important respects to 
succeed against well-taught épéists in the open air. A special training 
is required for this. 

But after very numerous encounters in the fencing-room with many 
of the leading amateurs and professionals in Paris, supplemented by 
several public assaults there, I can venture to assert that all that our 
best men require to meet the French on terms of equality is more 
method and keener training. Energy, endurance, caution, and quick- 
ness some of our men have got in full measure. The one thing 
lacking is special training by professors of the first flight. 

We have for many years past been fortunate in London in possess- 
ing several thoroughly correct and painstaking professors of the foil 
to whom we owe a great debt of gratitude. But as regards the épée 
there is hardly yet a professor among us who can give a complete 
lesson. We want one or two jeunes premiers in each method to give 
us just the tuition which is needed to lift our amateur fencing into 
the highest rank. 

When the entire lack of ép%e lessons is considered it is surprising 
how well our men have done in competitions with foreigners. When 
Mr. Theodore Cook, in 1903, venturously undertook to escort to Paris 
the first English team for the International Ep‘e Cup, and when in 
May last I had the honour to be captain of another, we certainly did 
not expect victory. Yet Mr. Cook’s team had the good fortune to inflict 
a handsome defeat on the Belgians, quite against the French critics’ 
expectation. And on each occasion the fencing of those members 
of the English teams who happened to be in their best form was really 
closer to equality with that of their brilliant antagonists than the 
score-sheets indicated. Subsequently at the Crystal Palace Tourna- 
ment, looking on as a disinterested spectator, one was able to form 
the opinion that with more open-air training and a fair share 
of luck in the judging, the English ép‘e team, though distinctly 
behind the French, could have made at least an equal match with 
the Belgians, and ought to have defeated the Dutch, instead of losing 
all three matches, as they actually did.’ 

The committee which organised this tournament (Captain Hutton, 
Lord Howard de Walden, Mr. W. H. Grenfell, M.P., Don M. de 
Beistegni, M. Paul Ettlinger, and Mr. Theodore Cook) is particularly 

* At Ostend last August an English team beat the Dutch very easily. 
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to be congratulated on its genuinely international character. Besides 
the representatives of four nations in the team contests, the foil and 
épée competitions for individual professors and amateurs were dis- 
puted by several Italians, the best fencers in the world after the French ; 
while amateurs from America, Cuba, and other countries were among 
the entries, if they did not actually compete. That this was pos- 
sible is in large measure due to the adoption of the épée by our 
English fencers, and the entente cordiale which has ensued. 

Perhaps, while wisely giving due prominence to the international 
aspect of épée play, we have not paid quite enough attention to the 
insular side of the question. Our men would do better in the open 
championship if it were not held quite so early in the season as May 
or June, when the French have already had much out-of-door training, 
while we have not, for reasons of climate. And why should there 
not be a purely British épée championship, when for years we have 
had one for foils and another for the sabre, restricted to subjects of 
the King? Such a championship would be an encouragement to our 
younger fencers to work for success at the épée, and we want fresh 
blood to keep up the life of English fencing. For it must be confessed 
that too large a proportion of our most accomplished fencers are no 
longer in their first youth. It requires a rare union of skill and head- 
work with fine physical qualifications to obtain a prominent position 
in competitive fencing of all kinds. We need a greater number of 
young fencers to select from if we are ever to hold our own with the 
best foreign épée teams. 

It is eminently desirable that the public schools should give more 
attention to fencing than they do. Many boys who are not quite 
adapted for successful rowing or cricket or football have yet exactly 
the qualities which lead to fencing prowess. And there is one special 
reason why it is good to teach boys at least the rudiments of the art. 
It is that when they become men, and are perhaps so closely tied to 
work in large cities as to have no time for much out-of-door exercise, 
they will be prepared to take up fencing again and find in it all they 
require to keep them in health, besides an amusement the interest 
of which will last them till the end of their lives. It is needless to 
insist on the improved carriage which fencing gives, and the way in 
which it opens the chest and stimulates the action of heart and lungs. 

The discovery of these advantages has already led to a consider- 
able increase in the number of good fencing-rooms which now exist 
in London, where, besides the two principal clubs, the London Fencing 
Club and the Inns of Court School of Arms, there are at least a dozen 
places open to the public, in which excellent instruction is to be had. 
The universities and several of the public schools have fencing tuition ; 
Oxford has a club of its own, and at Leeds and some other large pro- 
vincial towns fencing-rooms are actively supported. Women, to whom 
Miss Lowther brilliantly showed the way, have taken to fencing with 
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much enthusiasm. The Ladies’ London Fencing Club includes many 
members with whom it is a pleasure to cross the foil. There are also 
several qualified lady professors who seem to obtain a good number 
of eager pupils. 

There is no doubt that foil-fencing is a most valuable exercise and 
a charming accomplishment for the rising generation of women, if 
they will only lay even more stress than men do on the graceful and 
correct, rather than the forcible management of their weapon. With 
them the idea of the fight and of competition should entirely give 
place to that of a joint performance, beautiful and rhythmic as dancing, 
but marked with more inventiveness and regulated activity. 

Boys also should only be taught the foil; partly that their — 
exuberant energy may be brought under control, partly to improve 
their carriage (and manners), and partly that they may not have the 
opportunities for involuntarily hurting one another which the stiff 
épée blade gives occasion to in the hands of novices. They can take 
to the ép’e and sabre after leaving school, when their foil-practice will 
be of great help to them, although they will have much to unlearn, 
and still more to discover, before real weapons can be used by them 
with any degree of success. 

For it should never be forgotten that foil-play, though entitled 
for its own sake to a separate and long-continued existence, is less an 
end in itself than a means towards the acquisition of that fuller swords- 
manship which includes in its scope more especially the épée and the 


sabre. The first of these is pre-eminently the arm for the duel on foot, 
the second is more fitted for the cavalryman. But whoever is pro- 
ficient with either is proof against any other ‘ white weapon’ which 
is not backed up with armour. He will also possess the less glittering, 
but occasionally useful, accomplishment of knowing how to defend 
himself most effectually with a stick. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Foremost among the many reforms inaugurated by the English 
Government in India stands the reform of education. 

The despatch of 1854, which announced the decision of the Court 
of Directors that the Government should actively assist in the pro- 
motion of English instruction and the diffusion of Western knowledge, 
forms the Magna Charta of modern education in India, and since that 
time the reports of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, and of 
the Indian Universities Commission of 1902, together with the resolu- 
tion issued by the Governor-General in Council in March 1904 on 
Indian educational policy, testify to the thought and labour expended 
during the last fifty years on the many complex problems which 
Indian education presents. It would, indeed, be an injustice to the 
peoples of India to assume that education had been neglected prior 
to 1854; and the report of 1882 is careful to do full justice to the 
indigenous systems of education before the establishment of British 
rule. It points out that ‘since their first appearance in authentic 
history, the Indians have always enjoyed the reputation of being a 
learned people,’ and that Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador to the 
Court of Chandra Gupta about 300 B.c., found a grave and polished 
society in which philosophy and science were successfully cultivated 
and held in honour. Since that time (as the Report goes on to say) 
the history of education in India has been largely influenced by the 
political and religious changes which have passed over the country. 


The Brahmans confined their teaching of the Dharma-Shastras (sacred 
writings) to their own and the other two ‘twice-born ’ castes, and made it penal 
to communicate any but elementary knowledge to the servile and mixed 
multitudes. The Buddhist reformation placed religion and education on a 
more popular basis. The Chinese travellers and the Pali texts alike bear 
witness to this fact; and in the seventh century a.p, the vast monastery of 
Nalanda formed a seat of learning which recalls, by the number and zeal of 
its students, the later universities of medieval Europe. After the Musalman 
conquest, the mosque became in India, as in other countries of Islam, a centre of 
instruction and of literary activity. Education alike among the Muhammadane 
and the Hindus is based upon religion, and was supported by endowments 
and bequests in pios usus. The East India Company found the four ancient 
methods of education still at work: in the instruction given by the Brahmans 
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to their disciples; in the Téls, or seats of Sanscrit learning; and in the 
maktabs and madrasas, or schools and colleges of the Muhammadans; and in 
the large number of humbler village schools which also existed. These village 
schools gave an elementary education to the trading classes and to the children 
of the petty landholders and well-to-do families among-the cultivators.' 


The special contribution of the British Government has been the 
introduction of Western science and literature, and the creation of 
the modern universities. A demand for English instruction arose in 
the Presidency towns as soon as a knowledge of English acquired a 
money value, and apart from any philanthropic motives, the practical 
need for a body of English-speaking natives in Government service 
supplied a sufficient reason for the promotion of English education. 
For many years a vigorous controversy was waged between the 
Anglicists and the Orientalists as to the medium and nature of the 
education to be given in Government schools and colleges, until at 
last the balance was turned in favour of the Anglicists by the famous 
minute of Lord Macaulay in 1835. And since that time Western 
knowledge has poured over India like a flood, and produced a silent 
revolution, not merely in the subjects and methods of education, but 
also in the thoughts and ideals of educated men. The Brahman student, 
who in former times studied for some ten or fifteen years at a Sanscrit 
Tél, and devoted his whole energies to the barren subtleties of Hindu 
grammar, logic, and philosophy, was intellectually a different being 
to the student of a modern Indian university who has acquired a 
certain knowledge of Western science and history, and has been largely 
influenced by such writers as Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Burke, Martineau, and Herbert Spencer. A few years ago a friend of 
mine visited a famous Sanscrit Tél in Bengal. In course of conversa- 
tion with the pundits he mentioned the fact that the earth revolved 
round the sun. The pundits did not deign to argue the point. They 
merely corrected his error and smiled at his ignorance. It is needless 
to dwell upon the fact that the mental outlook and furniture of men 
trained in such aschool as that are essentially different from those of 
a modern B.A. or M.A. And no unprejudiced person can doubt,that 
on the whole the change is vastly for the better. The Government 
of India are fully justified in saying that 

It is almost universally admitted that substantial benefits have been 
conferred upon the people themselves by the advance which has been made in 
Indian education within the last fifty years; that knowledge has been spread 
abroad to an extent formerly undreamed of; that new avenues of employment 
have been opened in many directions; and that there has been a marked 
improvement in the character of the public servants now chosen from the 


ranks of educated natives, as compared with those of the days before schools 
and universities had commenced to exercise their elevating influence.” 


? Report of the Indian Education Commission, 1882, ch. ii. § 19. 
2 Resolution of the Government of India on Indian educational policy, 1904. 
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At the same time the modern system of education in India is still 
in its infancy, and what it will grow to remains to be seen. The present 
is a time of intellectual revolution and change, when new ideas are 
coming into collision with the habits and traditions of centuries, and 
the new wine is bursting the old bottles. In such an age of transition, 
when Englishmen, who do not understand the genius of the East, are 
attempting to create a system of education for Indians, who do not 
understand the genius of the West, it would be unreasonable to expect 
ideal perfection, and we ought not to be disappointed if we find that 
the results, whether intellectual or moral, are not wholly satisfactory. 

(1) The first and most obvious defect in the modern system of 
higher education in India is the divorce of education from religion. 
This is an entirely new departure. In the extract from the Report of 
the Commission of 1882, quoted above, it is stated that ‘ Education, 
alike among the Muhammadans and the Hindus, is based upon reli- 
gion.’ And this was especially the case with the higher education 
of the Brahmans and other ‘ twice-born’ castes. ‘ Under the early 
Brahman civilisation, the instruction of the youth of the higher castes 
formed a religious duty, and in the case of the Brahmans themselves, 
the years devoted to learning were recognised as one of the four 
periods in the scheme of each man’s life.’ 

The connection between education and religion, therefore, meant a 
good deal more in ancient India than it does in England at the present 
day. A religious education in England means an education of which 
religious education formsa part. The education given in an elementary 
school, for instance, is regarded as a religious education because an 
hour a day is assigned in the time table to the teaching of the Bible, 
But in ancient India religion supplied the whole motive of the higher 
education of the Brahmans and dominated the whole system. The 
motive of the teacher was purely a religious one. In the old Sanscrit 
Téls, instead of the student paying the pundit fees for his instruction, 
the pundit supported and fed his pupils as a father his children. To 
give instruction for the sake of gaining a livelihood would have been 
regarded as a degradation. The pundit taught because it was a reli- 
gious duty to do so, and in consequence was regarded with profound 
veneration and respect. In the Laws of Manu the student is enjoined 
never to pronounce the name of his teacher or mimic his walk, speech, 
or manner, and in his presence always to eat less and wear a coarser 
garment. At the beginning and end of each lecture he is directed to 
clasp both the feet of his preceptor, and dreadful penalties are threat- 
ened in future lives for the crime of criticism or disrespect. ‘ By 
censuring his preceptor,’ says Manu, ‘ though justly, he will become 
an ass; by falsely defaming him, a dog; by using his goods without 
leave, a small worm ; by envying his merit, a larger insect or reptile,’ 

Similarly the motive of the student was entirely religious. There 
* Report of the Commission of 18832, ch. il. § 31. 
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was no idea of getting on in the world, gaining a livelihood, or acquiring 
wealth as the end of education. The supreme object of acquiring 
knowledge was to obtain ‘Mukti’ or salvation. The full period 
assigned for the discipline of a student in the Laws of Manu is thirty- 
six years. That alone is sufficient to show that the end of education 
was not utilitarian. Doubtless only a few completed the full course. 
But in all cases the period of study was part of the whole duty of man 
as @ religious being, and its object was the attainment of purity of 
life and of that knowledge of the sacred scriptures which it was believed 
would make men wise unto salvation. The student was therefore 
expected not only to study the Vedas as the ‘means of attaining 
beatitude,’ but also to practise a certain amount of asceticism. In 
the Laws of Manu he is not only commanded to abstain from the 
grosser acts of sensual indulgence, but also from everything in the 
shape of luxury. He is forbidden to eat honey or flesh meat. He 
is not to use perfumes or wreaths of flowers, not to anoint his limbs, 
not to put black powder round his eyes, nor to wear sandals nor carry 
an umbrella. 

There is much that is very fine and noble about this ancient ideal 
of education. The particular rules by which it was sought to carry 
it into effect may often provoke a smile, and the course of study was 
no doubt narrow and unedifying, but the ideal itself has much in 
common with St. Paul’s ideal of sacred learning and its supreme 
worth, contained in his advice to Timothy, 


‘ Abide thou in the things which thou hast learnt and hast been assured 
of, knowing of whom thou hast learnt them; and that from a babe thou hast 
known the sacred writings which are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’ * 


In the modern reform of education this ideal has been swept away. 
It was inevitable that it should be so. A Christian Government 
could not establish a system of education for Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans based on religion. The only religion it could take as the basis 
of education would be Christianity, and a Christian education corre- 
sponding to the ancient ideal could only be given to Christians. So 
there was no help for it. As soon as the British Government decided 
that it was their duty to undertake the education of the people the 
old ideal was doomed. The only education that the British Govern- 
ment could possibly give to Hindus and Muhammadans must be 
severely secular. It has been suggested, indeed, that a flavour of 
religion should be given to education in India by the reading of the 
Bible regularly in all Government schools and colleges. But you do 
not make an education religious by trying to teach boys in school 
hours a religion they do not believe. This would be simply prose- 
lytism. And even if it were desirable, which it is obviously not, that 


* 2 Tim, iii, 14, 15. 
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the British Government in India should embark on a vast scheme of 
proselytism by teaching in all their schools and colleges the Christian 
scriptures, still this would be something quite distinct from a religious 
education. 

But, inevitable as the change is, it is impossible to view without 
regret the passing away of a great ideal. The modern system, no 
doubt, is a vast improvement on the ancient one. It is like stepping 
out of a darkened room with its closed windows, dim candlelight and 
stuffy atmosphere into the fresh air and bright sunshine of the open 
day. At the best the student in the Sanscrit Téls had given to him 
the intellectual treasure of a single race. The modern university 
student has given to him the key to the intellectual treasures of both 
East and West. And the result is that there is now rising up in India 
a class of men who, by reason of this wide culture, not only possess a 
more extensive knowledge than their forefathers, but look at the 
world and their fellow-men in a truer light. On the whole the gain 
is great. But still it is not all gain. The whole ideal of education in 
India suffered an irreparable loss when it became necessary to effect 
the divorce between knowledge and religion. The loss is partly 
intellectual. In the evidence given before the Indian Universities 
Commission of 1902, witness after witness from every part of India 
deplored the ‘ utilitarian spirit’ that prevails among the students, 
and the fact that students will not attend to anything that does not 
pay for the examinations. With a few notable exceptions it may be 
said that the love of learning is almost non-existent in our modern 
universities. Here are two typical statements by able and experi- 
enced European professors in Calcutta : 


‘Students have no idea of higher education. They seem to think that 
professors should practically study the subjects forthem. Professors summarise 
the subjects for students and students memorise them in order to pass the 
examinations,’ 

‘ The utilitarian view that is taken of education is a great evil, and it exists 
among parents and guardians as well as amongst students.’ 


And this utilitarian spirit among the general body of the students 
of necessity fatally checks the whole intellectual development of 
university education. Students will go to those colleges which will 
best cram them for the examinations, not to those which will give 
the best and soundest intellectual training. A college in India devoted 
to the interests of true education and learning would soon become a 
‘ voice crying in the wilderness.’ It would be an immense gain to the 
intellect of India if modern students could look upon education more 
in the spirit of their forefathers as a religious duty, and learn to value 
culture and knowledge as a means towards the attainment of the true 
end of man. And if the loss is great intellectually, it is still greater 
from a moral point of view. No doubt it is true that all sound know- 
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ledge and truth of all kinds are bound to have a beneficial influence 
upon character. And the mere discipline of school and college has a 
distinct moral value. But what India needs is a powerful moral 
force to elevate and purify the character of three hundred million 
people. The key to every problem in India, social, political, and 
intellectual, lies in the character of the people themselves. No great 
advance or improvement is possible in any direction till that is changed. 
I remember some years ago, when I was in Calcutta, a leading member 
of the educational department saying to me as we walked away from 
a meeting of the University Senate, ‘ After all what we want in India 
is, not so much more M.A.s and B.A.s, as more men who can be 
trusted with small sums of money.’ The remark was cynical no 
doubt, and, like most cynical remarks, an exaggeration ; but it con- 
tained a substratum of truth which no Indian reformer or admini- 
strator can afford to neglect. After all, the main problem in India for 
the statesman and educationist as well as for the religious teacher re- 
solves itself into the question how to change and elevate the character 
of the mass of the people. If that cannot be done, nothing else will 
be of any permanent value. But when it parted from religion Indian 
education lost the one power that is adequate to this gigantic task. 
It may well be doubted whether among any people secular knowledge 
alone is ever a very powerful moral force. The case of Japan may 
possibly be cited as an instance where it has proved to be so; but in 
Japan the moral stimulus has been supplied by the spirit of patriotism, 
not by Western education. Western knowledge has simply been the 
instrument which has made the spirit of patriotism effective and 
powerful. In India, however, there is no such thing as the spirit of 
patriotism among the masses. It is hopeless to look to any outburst 
of patriotism for the regeneration of Indian character. On the other 
hand, from the earliest dawn of history, India has been extraordinarily 
susceptible to the influence of religion. For more than three thousand 
years not merely education, but the whole life of the people in India, 
has been based upon religion. The history of India has been mainly 
the history of religious thought and religious movements. And 
though prophecy may be ‘the most gratuitous form of folly,’ it is 
not rash to prophesy that the one hope of a great moral change in the 
peoples of India lies in the sphere of religion. The future of India 
depends not so much upon the statesman or educationist as upon 
the missionary. e 

(2) Another serious defect in the university education of India is 
the fact that, owing to the necessities of the case, all instruction 
has to be given through the medium of English. A very large number 
of the most experienced witnesses who gave evidence before the 
Universities Commission of 1902 spoke of the imperfect knowledge 
of English possessed by the students who came up to the universities, 
and the difficulty they experienced at first in understanding the 
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lectures. It is true that this difficulty is soon overcome, but the main 
disadvantage involved in making English the medium of instruction 
consists not so much in the difficulty experienced in understanding 
lectures or text-books, as in the difficulty the students have in thinking 
and expressing themselves in a foreign language. The natural defect 
of the Indian student always has been his excessive reliance on his 
powers of memory. A special term—‘to by-heart’—is current 
among the students in Calcutta to express the normal process of 
studying a subject. The usual method of getting up a text-book, 
whether on philosophy, logic, or English literature, is to ‘ by-heart’ 
either the text-book itself or the lecturer’s notes upon it. 

And this defect of Indian thought is greatly aggravated by the 
necessity of learning in English. The power of independent thought 
and judgment, weak to begin with, is crushed under the oppressive 
weight of a foreign language. No doubt the best men in the university 
rise above the disability, and think, speak, and write in English 
extraordinarily well ; but to the majority the double effect of acquiring 
new knowledge and expressing ideas in a new language is quite over- 
whelming. The result is that the general body of the students tend 
to acquire a mass of undigested information, which they never really 
assimilate or make their own. A few years ago I visited a mission 
college in South India. In honour of my visit, and to display their 
powers of original thought, the senior students got up a debate, at 
which I was asked to preside. The subject chosen was ‘The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of celibacy.’ The senior student of the 
B.A. class, who happened to be reading philosophy, opened the attack 
on celibacy by the startling statement, ‘ Celibacy is contrary to the 
categorical imperative of Kant.’ That is typical of a defect which is 
found in every department of practical life and work. The university 
student, as a rule, excels in the acquisition of knowledge, but fails in 
its application. His main need is originality, but it is hopeless to 
expect him to acquire it until he is allowed to think in his own verna- 
cular. English undergraduates would exhibit a similar lack of origi- 
nality if they were obliged to do all their thinking in Latin or German. 
And as it is impossible for practical reasons to give university education 
through the vernaculars of the country, we must acquiesce in the 
conclusion that the Indian universities are not likely to remedy, 
among the mass of the students, the characteristic defect of the Indian 
mind. It is instructive imthis connection to notice the very different 
effect produced by Western education in Japan from that produced 
inIndia. The standard of education, judged by the prescribed course 
of study, does not seem to be nearly as high in Japan as it is in India ; 
but what the Japanese have learned they have really assimilated and 
made their own. The knowledge brought from the West has not 
been allowed to float vaguely on the surface of their minds; it has 
entered into the soul of the nation, and is rapidly bringing forth 
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fruit in the national life and character. We see nothing of this kind 
in India. There are no doubt many reasons to account for the differ- 
ence. But certainly one reason is that the Japanese, almost from 
the first introduction of Western education, determined that the 
medium of instruction should be their own vernacular. And the 
result is that they have been able to grasp and understand the new 
ideas of Western literature and science far more readily than the people 
of India. 

(3) A third difficulty arises from the rapid growth of the Indian 
universities during the last fifty years. Compared, indeed, with the 
size of the population, the actual number of the students is not large. 
There are five universities in India, at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad and Lahore. In 1901, according to the report of the 
commission of 1902, only 7,953 students passed the Matriculation 
examinations in all these five universities, and of these a considerable 
proportion would not appear at any subsequent university examina- 
tion. One of the Calcutta witnesses before the Commission stated 
that he had calculated roughly from the University Calendar that, out 
of 3,000 students who passed the entrance examination, about 1,000 
did not proceed further, and that ‘the B.A. figures are even more 
startling.’ So that it is safe to say that not more than 4,000 of those 
who matriculate every year at the five universities are bona-fide 
university students, intending to study for a degree. This is not a 
large number out of a population of 300,000,000. But it is too 
large for real efficiency. It is no exaggeration, I think, to say that 
at least half, if not two-thirds, of the students at the various colleges 
ought not to be studying at a university at all. My own experience 
would be that, out of every 100 students who are reading either English 
Literature or Philosophy at the universities, about sixty are quite 
unfitted to study these subjects as they ought to be studied at a 
university. Neither their abilities nor their previous teaching in any 
way fit them for a university education. Nor do their subsequent 
careers demand it. Large numbers become clerks in Government or 
mercantile offices; comparatively few enter what would be called 
‘learned professions.’ The result of flooding the universities with 
this mass of ill-prepared students may easily be imagined. The 
teaching and lecturing are naturally adapted to the majority, who 
are not really fit to study the subjects at all. And then, as is the 
lecturing and teaching, so must be the examining. It is useless to 
have an examination which stands out of all relation to the teaching 
which is to be given in the colleges. The first step, therefore, towards 
any real improvement in university education is either to reduce the 
number of students or to separate the best students from the ruck. 
The simplest way of effecting this reform would be the establishment 
of a separate Honours course in each group of subjects. Why the 
Universities Commission of 1902 rejected this proposal it is difficult 
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to understand. The reason given in their Report was that the plan 
had been tried in Calcutta and had resulted in lowering the standard 
of the ordinary Pass degree. The obvious answer is that, in the 
first place, the lowering of the standard of the Pass course is not neces- 
sarily an evil, since the existing courses of study are modelled on a 
standard that is far too ambitious for the majority of the students 
who go to the university; and, in the second place, that the standard 
of a degree rests with the examiners. However, now that the Com- 
mission has given its opinion against any attempt to separate the cream 
from the milk, it is not likely that any change will be made in this 
direction, and the universities must continue the attempt to combine 
two wholly distinct functions, the provision of a commercial education 
for men who are destined to become office clerks, and the due cultiva- 
tion of the really fine intellect which India possesses, and which, with 
proper training, might bring a valuable contribution to the philo- 
sophic thought and speculation of the world. 


Henry Mapras. 
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AT THE ‘ROSE IN JUNE’ 


At every journey’s end stands a hostelry. 

To-day this comforting reflection may be somewhat disturbed 
by a doubt respecting the quality of the. hospitality awaiting the 
wanderer into remote places at the end of a day’s tramp. Yet some 
place to lay his head there must be—some nook where at least he 
may dream of the delightful old-world idler and his ‘honest ale- 
house, where he shall find a cleanly room, lavender in the windows, 
and twenty ballads stuck about the wall.’ What a picture of simple 
luxury did the quaint old angler leave us in these few lines! And 
when he goes on, ‘There my hostess, which I may tell you is both 
cleanly, and handsome, and civil’—one sighs for the days before 
steam. 

It is not possible to suspect him of idealising. All his mind is 
on the angling, and the country inn only fills out the time not spent 
by the river-side. Since the linen looks white and smells of lavender, 
one may be indulgent to the naive admission upon another page : 


My brother Peter, a good angler and a cheerful companion, had sent word 
he would lodge there to-night and bring a friend with him. My hostess has 
two beds, and I know you and I may have the best; we'll rejoice with my 
brother Peter and his friend, tell tales, or sing ballads, or make a catch, or find 
some harmless sport to content us, and pass away a little time without offence 
to God or man. 


So said Izaak Walton to the stranger he had overtaken upon the 
road, and Goldsmith has left us a picture quite as sweet. 

But times are changed. Where may such simple entertainment 
be found to-day? The village inn neither expects wayfarers nor 
provides for them. The motor rushes by and is hidden at once in 
its cloud of dust. The cyclist stops to quench his thirst and is gone. 
In the universal haste an aimless pedestrian like myself awakens a 
mild curiosity in each hamlet as he passes. The good folk ‘ pop out 
to door’ to gaze at the dusty stranger, and ask each other in a loud 
whisper, ‘ Who’s that?’ They wonder what he can have to sell 
from the wallet at his back. What is he looking for, bo-peeping 
about in Hazelgrove-Plucknut, where there is nothing to see? 
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This Hazelgrove-Plucknut is one of the sweetest villages that 
ever nestled in a Somerset coombe. Not one in ten thousand has 
ever heard the name. A matter of a couple of miles from any high- 
road, it lies on a by-way half concealed amidst stately elms. Once 
there, you can see the whole street at a glance. The old church 
with its grey square tower, the dark yew-tree that bends over 
the raised causeway along the churchyard wall, the forge, the 
homestead with its yellow mows, and low thatched cottages with 
flower-knots in front and ice-plants and geraniums behind the 
window ranes. 

The inn stands back from the road, thus forming a sort of bay 
into which an old upping-stock juts out likea little quay. Here the 
dismounting traveller may safely moor his steed, secure from the 
rising tide of traffic that was never known to flow, whilst he drinks 
refreshment under the pleasant sign of the ‘ Rose in June.’ 

The old inn has never changed—never opened into the full-blown 
vulgarity of a modern bar. As it was in the days when women 
ascended the steps to ride a pillion, so it is to-day. A weather- 
beaten sign-board still proclaims that Martin Chedsey is licensed to 
sell both tobacco and snuff. 

It hath an air of old-world respectability, this house with dormer 
windows, breaking the line of the eaves with quaint gables of brown 
thatch. But then, it is a homestead as well as aninn. No mere 
innkeeper could nowadays make a living in this secluded spot, where 
inhabitants are not only few but noted for sobriety. So a little farm 
goes with the house, and mine host is a farmer by day to become a 
publican at dusk. 

Before the door is an arched porch of stone, and within it a seat 
on either side. The windows have small leaded panes of glass, 
ancient and green in hue, through which even a teetotaler might 
see double and look out upon a world askew. Close by is a cow- 
barton, enclosed against the road with large flat slabs of blue lime- 
stone. They are old, weather-beaten, and frost-crumbled now. Some 
of them lean so much that they are like to fall. Yet there isa 
straightness about them too, as in a file of soldiers standing at ease. 
Or they might be a procession of mouldering gravestones, taking 
their way home to the churchyard at the end of the village street, 
after deep potations at the ‘ Rose in June.’ 

By the other end of the house lies an orchard. There the 
missel thrush makes wild music in the winter and builds before the 
spring has come. The chaffinch weaves its lichen-covered nest upon 
& mossy branch and unheeded rears its brood. Starlings, tits, 
creepers, and redstarts—the boys call them firetails in Somerset — 
find homes in the hollow trunks. In summer scarcely a hole remains 
untenanted. 

The ‘ Rose in June’ has a fragrance of its own to mingle with 
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the scent of the old-fashioned cabbage roses that climb around its 
porch and find their way up to the low overhanging eaves of thatch. 
The breath of kine laden with a recollection of sweet hay creeps in 
from the barton. The smell of fresh milk and the wholesome 
cleanliness of curds and whey comes from the dairy-house by the 
backlet. The whole atmosphere is of the old world—that quaint old 
world, still lurking in quiet nooks and remote fastnesses in defiance 
of advancing change. 

But why should a ‘foreigner’ stand gazing as if he had it in 
mind to buy a place that is not for sale? I am a ‘foreigner’ in 
Hazelgrove-Plucknut, though it be but a morning’s tramp from my 
own roof-tree. To be sure, no stranger with twopence in his pocket 
need wait outside and stare at the ‘ Rose in June.’ He cannot find 
it amiss to go within. 

Its floors are of stone, and after a dusty summer road its kitchen 
is as cool asa grot. Its fires are of wood, and when shining water 
lies in every February rut there is comfort in a roaring pile of 
blazing logs. And now when the yellow leaf is dropping and the 
wind is chill, there is rest on the high-backed settle that hides the 
door and shelters from the draught. 

The furniture and ornaments were not made yesterday and will 
not be worn out to-morrow. A plain oaken bench runs from the 
settle almost to the window seat, and exactly half a dozen old- 
fashioned rush-bottomed arm-chairs are ranged against the walls. 
It was early afternoon when first I went there and the room was 
empty, but there seemed to be a deep significance about those chairs. 
They wore an air of expectation, as if waiting for the wit and wisdom 
of Hazelgrove-Plucknut. The heap of embers, too, between the dogs 
upon the open hearth, wanted but a handful of sticks to leap into 
a blaze. 

‘ An’ what do you please to call for?’ 

At my elbow stood Mrs. Martin Chedsey. Middle-aged and 
comely, she could be none other, as I knew after reading the 
sign. Hearing a step, she had run in from the dairy; for her 
sleeves were turned up, and she stood wiping her hands in her white 
apron. 

* An’ what do you please to call for ?’ 

I drew a chair towards the window and called for the nectar 
of this land of orchards. Her journey to the cider-cellar gave me 
time to look around again, to take note of the high, narrow shelf 
that juts out from an oak clavy-board above the open chimney. 
Upon it stands a pair of old brass candlesticks, two dumpling ladles 
also of brass, one spur, and two shoulder-pieces from an ancient 
cavalry uniform. Mrs. Chedsey came again with a brimming two- 
handled cup, which she carefully set down upon the bench. 

‘ You are very quiet here,’ said I. 
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‘ By day we be. But the neighbours do drop in most nights for 
an hour after dark.’ 

* You have had a soldier in the family?’ And I pointed at the 
pair of epaulets. 

‘ They be wold anshunt things,’ she smiled. ‘But there, we do 
keep ’em all the zame. Maister ’ud be mortal zorry to part wi’ they. 
"Twas one Martin Chedsey, his own name, you zee, listed for a 
hoss-sodger years agone an’ fought at Waterloo.’ 

‘I suppose the Chedseys have been some time in Hazelgrove- 
Plucknut ?’ 

‘Years out o’ mind. Why Martin Chedsey is the very first name 
on the parish books.’ And proud of this antiquity of race she went 
back to the dairy. 

I sat looking out of the little leaded panes. Children, both little 
and big, came running by from school. Some of them stopped 
beside the churchyard wall and took to playing singing games. 
‘London Bridge is broken down—my fair lady.’ Nothing was to 
be heard but their voices, innocently repeating again the meaning- 
less verses that once meant so much. 

Then came the slow creaking of a waggon. The carter cried 
‘Whoa!’ A great yellow load came to a standstill before the ‘ Rose 
in June.’ They were no sheaves, but bundles of smooth glisten- 
ing reed, that he was hauling; for there is thatching still to be 
done in Hazelgrove-Plucknut. 

The carter did not enter, but stood at the porch, tapped with his 
brass-ringed whip and then with a hobnailed heel upon the smooth 
worn flagstones, and shouted : 

‘Missus. A quart!’ 

The voice was lusty and rang in the archway. The last word 
rhymed with heart. 

The cider came in a cup bearing a picture of a stitch of sheaves 
in blue, with the legend ‘God speed the plough’ upon the top, and 
verses on each side. Seen in the open air ‘ My hostess’ has a fresh 
complexion and hair sprinkled with grey. 

‘’Tes a nice day,’ she said. 

Subsequent observation has proved that it is always a nice day 
with Mrs. Martin Chedsey, for when it rains it is a nice rain, and if 
it freezes,‘ Well! ’Tes what we do want, vor vrostes do do a wonder- 
ful sight o’ good. Lauk-a-massy! If twerden vor the vrostes we 
should really be eat up wi’ worms an’ maggots, zo we should.’ And 
should November fog make the flagstones heave, and drip in beads 
of moisture from the orchard trees and every leafless twig upon the 
elms across the way, then, ‘’Tes seasonable weather, an’ what we 
must expec’—the time o’ year.’ 

Whether to definite statement or philosophy, the carter had but 
one reply. 
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‘So ’tes.’ 

He took the cup and held it from him almost at arm’s length. 
Then, with a slight quiver of the wrist, he spilt it may have been a 
tea-spoonful upon the ground. 

‘ Here’s luck!’ cried he. 

* Zame to you,’ replied Mrs. Chedsey. 

His red weather-beaten face was a picture, as the blue cup 
slowly lifted whilst he drank. 

‘Tes a tidy cider. That "tes, missus,’ said he with decision 
when all was gone. 

‘’Tes a pirty cider,’ assented Mrs. Chedsey cheerfully. But 
then, to save herself from boasting, gravely added, ‘or zo volk do 
tell I’ 

Sothe ceremony ended. The carter with a‘ Good-day’ cracked his 
whip as he trudged back to his team. The children were still sing- 
ing at the game which represents the ancient foundation sacrifice of 
primitive days. And why was that libation cast upon the ground? 
It was the usual custom not long ago, though now fast falling into 
disuse, to spill these drops; and I fancy the men who hold to it 
would be found to work for the most part at those old-world 
occupations that have little change. Woodmen, fellers of timber 
and strippers of bark, men who work away from the village and 
always in the open air, still waste from habit what their far-away 
forefathers offered as a pious rite. 

‘Well! Here’s luck.’ 

But surely here, if anywhere, the sheets will smell of lavender. 

I called to Mrs, Chedsey as she passed indoors. 

‘Can I have a bed here ?’ 

She looked at me in surprise. No such request for half a 
century had been made of the ‘ Rose in June.’ 

‘We don’t never get nobody to ask,’ pondered she with the old 
redundancy that gives so much force to the negative it defeats. 
‘ But there—to be sure—I do suppose you mid.’ 

She showed me the room—the spare room of the farm and not the 
guest-chamber of the inn. I laid my wallet on a patchwork counter- 
pane, and told her I would walk round the village and come back at 
dark. 

Lamps were lighted when I returned, and blinds were drawn— 
blinds of a deep red colour, that cast a ruddy glow across the 
village street and begat the pleasant fancy that they were petals of 
the ‘ Rose in June.’ 

The roaring crackle of a great wood fire, the unceasing hum of 
voices and a sudden outburst of laughter could be heard even in the 
porch. The neighbours had already “ropped in. 

Every chair was occupied, and I took an unobtrusive seat in one 
corner of the settle. 
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Before the fire, surrounded by half a dozen village worthies, stood 
Mr. Martin Chedsey in yellow cord breeches and leathern gaiters. 
He had stopped in the act of hanging a kettle upon the chimney 
crook, and his bent knees gave him the appearance of being bow- 
legged. The firelight lit up his florid shaven face and hair already 
silvery-white at middle age, and danced upon the merry wrinkles 
at the corner of his eyes. He was explaining the delicacy of his 
position as host. 

‘No, no, Miller Toop. Now don’t ee put zo many questions,’ 
he expostulated with a dusty-coated individual in the chimney 
corner. ‘For the chief wisdom of a landlord is to zee all and know 
nothen.’ 

Then he put the water to boil and stood upright. 

‘ Why, that’s what you told the sergeant thirty years agone, when 
Corporal Edwards took the Queen’s shillen,’ laughed the miller, and 
the whole company chuckled. 

On the flagstones at the doorway came the tapping of a pair 
of crutches, and a tall, fine man, but for his lameness, came limp- 
ing into the kitchen. Martin Chedsey lifted the bench aside to 
let him pass in, and replaced it when the Corporal was comfortably 
seated. Then he laid the crutches out of the way on the top of the 
settle, as he had done for many 4 year. ‘And your name was but 
this moment on the miller’s lips,’ said he. 

So here was a veteran who might show ‘ how fields were won.’ 

‘Where did you see service?’ I ventured presently to ask. 

The miller overheard. 

‘Come now, Martin Chedsey, tell about you and the sergeant the 
night George Edwards ’listed.’ 

‘Come then, neighbour Chedsey,’ cried all the others. 

I could, as I thought, already distinguish amongst them the 
smith, the wheelwright, and the parish clerk. 

The landlord hesitated. ll his stories belonged to the dim past, 
and surely this was out of date. 

‘Tes thirty years agone, come St. Margaret’s Day,’ he began 
with slow deliberation. 

‘ One-an’-thirty,’ put in the Corporal promptly. 

‘Corporal is right—thirty last Hazelgrove revel, an’ that’s the 
twentieth o’ July. Ah! There were vine doings them days, wi’ the 
ringers to work zo zoon as twur light, an’ the stannens wi’ nuts 
an’ gingerbreads all up an’ down street, as if twur a fair. I tell ee, 
tis but dead-alive in parish now. For all the young that be a bit 
sprack do make off, zo quick as they can run alone like. Why 
there’s none left, miller, merry an’ lively, but you an’ I.’ 

But the miller only puffed tobacco smoke and told him to go on 
with his tale. 

‘Wull, the volk did come vrom vur an’ wide. An’ there wur a 
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crowder out in front, an’ they did dance vower-han’ reels by the hur. 
An’ then at the height o’ it, the sergeant comed a-zwanken down 
street in his red cwoat wi’ a little cane a-tucked under the arm, an’ 
the red, white, an’ blue a-streamen vrom the hat o’ un as he did 
walk, I tell ee there wur no man present could shake a toe like he. 
An’ maidens do run zo mad as cattle at sight of a red cwoat. An’as 
he did dancey the bwoys did eye un zo envious like. An’ as I wur 
a-stood out to door young George Edwards pushed by, an’ he comed 
in an’ zot down jus’ where he did zit to-night, jus’ the very zame. 

‘Now I thought he didden look best-pleased. But I didden zay 
a single word, vor twur my maxim then as now to zee all an’ know 
nothen. 

‘An’ at last the sergeant he walked in wi’ a crowd at the tail 
o’ his little short jacket, like. He had no time to zit down. But he 
stood where I do stan’ now, an’ how the little red rag o’ un did wag to 
be sure. How there wur no man ’pon earth zo well off as a sodger, 
wi’ little to do but look smart, an’ butcher’s meat every day of his 
life. 

‘ But the lads did no more than stand agape to hearken to un. 
An’ then he turned round an’ zaid to Corporal—though to be zure he 
werden corporal then, ‘‘ Here’s a likely young chap, now. Why, if he’s 
a scholar he can be a corporal in no time, an’ a sergeant like myself 
one o’ these days. What do ee say? Will ee take the Queen’s 
shilling ?” 

‘Then George Edwards he put on a thoughtful look, in a manner 
0 speaken, an’ he up an’ zed, all quiet like, ‘ Ishouldn’ zo very much 
mind—if I wur sure all you do zay is true.” ‘‘’Tis gospel,” zaid he. 
*“* That I shall be a sergeant like you?” “Ay, my lad. Keep away 
vrom the drink an’ ’tes sure as the light.” An’ then the sergeant, he 
talked to un like a vather ‘bout a temperate life, an’ called for half 
a gallon for the company to drink. . “ Take the Queen’s shillen, my 
lad. A fine young man, as you be, can never regret it.” Wi’ the 
zame, he held out a shillen, an’ Corporal here—I shall never forget it 
—he just took the shillen, spit on un vor luck, an’ chucked un 
a-spinnen down ’pon the bench. “Spent like a man,” cried the 
sergeant, an’ vlung down another. An’ quick as vire the word ran 
round till the whole parish comed a-runnen to make sure George 
Edwards had listed. 

*Wull! They zot vor a hour till the drink wur gone. “ Let’s 
put the colours in your hat,” whispered the sergeant. Zo there wur 
the long streamers a-pinned in the Corporal’s billy-cock. ‘ An’now,my 
brave lad, we'll walk out and show ourzelves,” cried healoud. “ An’ 
the parish shall zee a gay recruit, ready to shed the last drop of his 
blood vor his Queen an’ country.” 


‘But George, now twur done, he did look a little loth to move 
like. 
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““ Come, come,” cried the sergeant, a trifle impatient an’ sharp 
like. “ March!” 

‘“ Then jus’ hand me down my crutches. Will ee?” drawled 
the gay recruit, in a voice zo zoft an’ pleasant as new milk. 

‘ At that the sergeant bended down an’ peeped under the bench 
till his face wur like a peony. ‘ Why the man’s pumble-vooted,” he 
calledout. ‘ Landlord, I zay the man is pumble-vooted.” 

‘ “ Pumble-vooted vrom birth, as is clear to zee,” zaid I. 

‘Zo there wur a rumpus an’ no mistake. “If the man could 
stan’ up, I'd break his head,” cried the sergeant. “But you zaw 
what took place, landlord, an’ knew the man’s defec’,” zaid he. 

**T do zee all but know nothen, an’ I heard no question put,” was 
my reply. 

‘Massy ’pon us! How the man’s face did vall! Vor he wur too 
eager like to slip a shillen into a waveren palm to stop to ax the 
man if he wur vree, able, and willen to sar Her Majesty the Queen. 
Zo there wur an’end. But George Edwards have a-bin Corporal vrom 
thik day to theiis.’ 

Roars of laughter greeted the ofttold ale-house story, and the 
miller alone looked thoughtful. 

‘There’s a form, you zee, in all things,’ he pondered, holding 
forward his pipe to claim serious attention. ‘Take a oath, now. If 
a man do repeat the words but not kiss the book, ’tes no oath. An’ 
if he do kiss the book an’ no words—why ’tes nothen at all. Zothik 


shillen wur no more, do ee zee? than a gallon o’ drink. But if 
Corporal here had a-gied consent to the words an’ then tookt the shillen 
I really can’t think what crime it mid ha’ bin.’ 
So here are to be found meat and drink, history and philosophy. 
I will stay awhile at the ‘ Rose in June.’ 


WALTER RAYMOND. 





THE CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF AP- 
PENDICITIS FROM A PHYSICIAN'S POINT 
OF VIEW 


‘F.R.C.S.,’ in the National Review for November, having described 
the subject of appendicitis from the surgeon’s standpoint, I desire 
to give an opinion as to its cause and prevention from a physician’s 
point of view. 

With a large experience (upwards of half a century) of London 
practice, I can testify that this disease was very infrequent until 
about twenty years ago.’ There were many cases of peritonitis 
(which would now be called appéndicitis), most of which recovered 
under careful treatment : a hot bath, a warm bed, hot fomentations, 
a dose or two of castor oil, copious injections of hot water, no solid 
food for four or five days, but abundance of fluid nourishment such 
as arrowroot, barley-water, milk. 

Whence, then, has come this prevalence of appendicitis ? 

In our search we must weigh the evidence for each of the apparent 
causes of it. 

(1) Chill is very often the immediate cause, yet chills were fre- 
quent in the years before the advent of appendicitis. More care has 
been taken with warm clothing for many years past, woollen under- 
clothing taking the place of cotton ; hot water drinking rather than 
cold. Getting the feet wet from various games on the grass may 
partly account for its prevalence, also for its greater frequency in 
males than in females, and in young persons between the ages of ten 
and twenty than at other ages. Young people are often thoughtless 
in changing wet clothes when tired or overheated from exertion. 
When standing about after the games are finished, risk of chill is 
much more than during the actual games; chill passing away in 
most cases without any injury except when the colon has become 
blocked either by neglect or mismanagement. Then comes the risk 
of appendicitis ; ‘ sometimes arising with startling abruptness, some- 
times approaching insidiously’ (Sir William Macewen). 

1 The late Dr. S. Fenwick stated that during a period of forty years only nineteen 


cases of ‘ diseased appendix ’ were recorded in the post-mortem registers of the London 
Hospital.—Laneet, 1884, vol. ii. 
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(2) Without doubt, hurried eating and imperfect mastication are 
very potent causes of appendicitis; yet eating hurriedly was pre- 
valent in England and America long before appendicitis became so 
frequent. Mrs. Trollope’s book on America, published upwards of 
forty years ago, gave the most vivid description of the hurried eating 
in America in her day. In my experience for many years past much 
more care is taken in that respect than formerly. The dentistry of 
the present age is infinitely more perfect than it was forty years ago, 
when it began to flourish after Abernethy’s ‘ blue pill’ (mercury) had 
ruined the teeth of his generation. Sir Frederick Treves once said 
at a meeting of surgeons, ‘Many an operation for appendicitis has 
been prevented by a new set of teeth.” 

Fifty years ago England was awakening from the ‘ blue pill’ and 
‘black draught’ of Abernethy, and people were beginning to dis- 
continue the use of purgatives. Priessnitz had taught what a tumbler 
of simple cold water in the early morning could do to throw aside 
the ‘ blue pill’ and ‘ black draught’ régime. But this happy era of 
health management was burst in upon about twenty-five years ago 
by the introduction of Hungarian waters, aperient salts, and liver 
pills ; thousands began to dose themselves, and, sad to say, continue 
to do so to this day. 

It is natural to ask, what have aperient waters and salts to do 
with appendicitis? To that,a very true answer is that the action 
of saline purgatives is to cause a flow of water through the intestinal 
canal. . This passes off quickly, but alas! it leaves the solid portions 
to accumulate in the cecum at the right side, near the appendix, where 
the small intestine ends and the large one commences. The solid 
portions left in the colon become more and more putrid, cause obstruc- 
tion, and infect the appendix. Peritonitis follows, with extreme 
danger to life. 

In health, when nature is not hindered from doing her ordinary 
work, the food, after mastication, has to pass out of the stomach 
through the first door (the pylorus’ ), which stays its progress for 
some hours. Nature is not impatient: that is, she waits and works 
slowly, and rebels if ill-masticated fragments try to get through. In 
the first portion of the intestine (the duodenum) the bile and pancreatic 
secretion work on the food to soften it yet more. All through the 
20 feet of the small intestine the food is still further softened, till it 
slowly reaches the colon on the right side (the cecum), which arrests 
it for a time. Here nature pours out abundant ‘succus entericus’ 
to finish the digestion, and thick glairy mucus to help it slowly onwards 
through the 54 inches of the colon. Now comes in the danger of 
aperient salts and waters—to hurry on the watery portion and leave 
? *Aceording to Pawlow, there is an acid reflex in the pylorus preventing the 


aeid contents of the stomach from issuing in too great a quantity in a given time.’ 
(Sir William Macewen.) 
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the undigested débris to accumulate and putrefy in the cecum, and 
become the prey of bacterial infection, causing peritonitis and appen- 
dicitis. 

To prevent appendicitis: (1) Do not neglect chills when heated 
by exercise, especially after games on grass, or when much fatigued 
in mind or body. The actual exciting cause in most cases is chill. 
The bacterial forces are very quiescent till the colon is blocked by 
undigested food ; then a chill develops the peritonitis, to which the 
inflamed appendix adds greater intensity and danger to life. 

(2) Masticate well, eat slowly, do not swallow any food that is 
not perfectly softened by the teeth. Even salads, fruit, nuts, 
almonds and raisins, may be taken freely if really well masticated. 
In the haste and bustle of City life it is better to take half a meal 
well masticated than to bolt the whole in a hurry. 

(3) Avoid aperient salts, waters, or pills. Far better to let 
nature do her own work, undisturbed by purgatives of any sort. 
The doctor may find it necessary to order an aperient for a sick 
person, but the use of the aperient ought gradually to cease and 
not become a habit. With patience and diet management, nature 
may be allowed unhindered to resume her ordinary habit of health, 
a slow gradual process. Patience is the opposite of that impatience 
which cannot wait. Alas! it is the rarest thing in the present day 
to find anyone waiting for the healthy slow working of nature, all 
impatient for quick results, in haste to disturb the healthy progress 
(slow and sure) of normal digestion. 

The surgical operation is a very serious one, not to be lightly 
entered upon ; yet delay is often dangerous. A distinguished surgeon 
has lately written: ‘In one month I have seen six fatal cases of 
appendicitis ’"—a terrible record. 

The physician is the first to advise operation when peritonitis 
threatens, ‘ The importance of inflammation of the appendix depends 
chiefly on the close connection of the organ with the peritoneum.’ 

Among its many triumphs, modern surgery has worked a marvel- 
lous success in the operation for appendicitis. When it is inevitable 
the patient and friends may trust the surgeon with absolute con- 
fidence, 


er JosepH Kipp, M.D. 
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SOME NAVAL QUESTIONS 


I. German Nava Po.icy 


I HAVE had some difficulty in apprehending the exact purpose and 
scope of the article on the German Navy League contributed by Dr. 
Elkind to the December number of this Review. In part it isa history 
of the origin and progress of the League ; in part it appears to be in- 
tended as an explanation and defence of the policy of a great German 
Navy. The League, we are told, was formed in April 1898, in order 
to further the naval programme of the Emperor. It had to struggle 
at first against popular misapprehension of its true character, but it 
set itself right with the public by obtaining a judicial decree declar- 
ing that ‘the German Navy League is not a political association, but 
one which aims at influencing public opinion in certain patriotic 
matters.’ The distinction is not quite clear to a British mind, but 
we are given to understand that the League is now supported by 
persons of all shades of political opinion. It has members resident 
in Great Britain, the United States, and, we presume, other foreign 
countries. It carries on its propaganda by the free distribution of 
literature, by limelighted and cinematographic lectures, and by 
‘excursions to the sea at absurdly low rates for the purpose of 
enabling its members to view warships and witness manceuvres.’ In 
the main, therefore, it would appear to be a copy of the Navy League 
established in this country. Dr. Elkind does not tell us whether the 
idea of the German Navy League was suggested by the British 
body, but I have some recollection of the British Navy League 
or one of its orators claiming credit for the paternity. There may 
be enthusiasts who consider the mere multiplication of battleships to 
be a good thing in itself, and they would doubtless like to see Navy 
Leagues established in every country in the world. But there are 
many persons in this country who will sympathise with the ‘theo- 
retical’ opinion imputed by Dr. Elkind to many Germans that ‘ the 
existence of the Navy League is no longer necessary.’ The main 
object of such bodies, whether in Germany or elsewhere, appears to 
be to promote public agitation for the increase of naval armaments— 
a thing in itself admitted to be an evil, even by those who are 
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satisfied of its necessity. The expansion of navies stands in little 
need of this kind of popular impulse. The naval burdens of the 
world have increased from less than fifty millions sterling in 1894 to 
more than one hundred millions in the present year. What they will 
amount to in ten years’ time who shall say ? 

Dr. Elkind’s explanation of the naval policy of Germany does not 
seem to add very much to our knowledge. What is to be made of the 
statement that the scheme favoured by the German Government and 
the German Navy League is necessary ‘in the first instance for the 
protection of the German coast, say, in time of war; secondly, for 
the protection of German commerce in general ; and, thirdly, for the 
protection of Germans who live beyond the seas’? Elsewhere we are — 
invited to infer that the business of the German Navy is not only to 
protect but to promote commerce. I shall return to this question of 
the protection of commerce, and will only note a further point in 
Dr. Elkind’s apologia that the German Navy is purely defensive in 
its character, and that it has no relation whatever with recent British 
policy. The writer indeed propounds a theory, which will be new to 
most of us, that our recent increases have been caused by the revelation 
of inefficiency due to the naval manceuvres of 1901. These, it seems, 
produced an ‘ enormous reaction’ in this country, the result of which 
is seen in the increase of our Naval Estimates. How inefficiency is 
to be cured by the mere multiplication of battleships we are not 
informed. 

If the naval policy of Germany needs a defence it is certainly 
not one of this character. If I werea German taxpayer I should want 
something more substantial. 

Now, what are the facts as to the expansion of the German Navy ? 
Ten years ago the total provision made in the naval estimates was 
a little over four millions sterling as against rather more than seven- 
teen millions, the net estimated expenditure of Great Britain. In 
1898-9 the total German estimate fell just below six millions; our 
own had risen to nearly twenty-four millions net, leaving out of 
account the borrowings for naval works. For 1904 the German pro- 
vision is over eleven millions; our own amounts to thirty-seven 
millions (net estimate), together with five millions to be raised by loan 
for naval works. In volume of expenditure, therefore, the two countries 
now stand in much the same relative position as ten years ago. A _ 
more useful comparison may perhaps be based on the naval construc- 
tion of recent years, for which we have the authority of our own 
Admiralty. In nine years Great Britain added by new construction 
933,147 tons to her fleet, and expended thereon 70,000,000/. In the 
same period Germany added 239,927 tons and expended 22,150,000/. 
If the advocates of increased expenditure in Germany desire a new 
argument for their plea, they may find one in the fact revealed by these 
figures that naval construction costs a good deal more in Germany than 
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in Great Britain. The sum of seven pounds with us goes as far as nine 
pounds with them. This disadvantage they owe to their Protectionist 
policy, and they share it with other Protectionist countries. If we 
were to equalise the situation by adopting the fiscal system of 
those countries, we should have to add ten or twelve millions to our 
estimates to obtain the same results that we obtain now. 

The German Imperial estimates for the financial. year 1905, 
which have now been before the Reichstag for some weeks, deserve 
a rather more detailed statement, so far at least as they concern the 
German Navy. {[ take the figures from the Berlin correspondent of 
the Times.' According to that trustworthy authority the naval 
expenditure of the coming year will, as I understand the figures, be 
on the following scale : 


£ 
Ordinary estimates, recurring expenditure . « 5,268,637 
Ordinary estimates, non-recurring expenditure . 4,904,422 
Extraordinary estimates . e 7 j 4 - 2,505,850 
Total . » 12,678,909 


The extraordinary estimates are met by loan—‘as a matter of 
course,” said the Secretary of the Imperial Treasury. The whole of 
the ‘extraordinary’ expenditure of the year, thus provided for by 
borrowing, is stated to be 14,000,000/.; and a further sum of 
2,500,000/. will be raised by loan to meet the deficit on the ‘ ordinary ’ 
estimates.? It would appear that Germany is being asked to spend 
more than twelve millions on her navy at a time when the total income 
falls short of the total expenditure by sixteen millions. A considerable 
portion of this enormous shortage is no doubt due to the expenditure 
in South-West Africa, but the increasing resort to credit for the 
normal work of government is a common, and from a purely naval 
point of view, a serious element in the situation. 

The German naval policy thus exhibited in its financial aspect 
concerns primarily the German people, and only in a secondary 
degree concerns ourselves or others. The Secretary frankly says 
that the prospect is a dismal one. The loan requirements will 
doubtless be considerably diminished when the insurrection in South- 
West Africa has been quelled, but this will not represent any im- 
provement in the ordinary estimates, which will be permanently and 
heavily burdened by an increase in the interest on the loans con- 
tracted for these colonial purposes. ‘I have no hesitation,’ said the 
Secretary, ‘in declaring quite frankly that it is impossible to go on 
in the way we are doing.’ These words have been interpreted as 
foreshadowing increased duties on beer and tobacco, which will of 
course fall with great severity on the working classes, in spite of the 
original assurance that the expansion of the navy would involve no 

See Times, November 28, 1904. 


* In his speech of the 4th of December, however, the Secretary states the total 
amount of loan as 14,650,000/. 
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sacrifices from them. What else can be expected when the ‘one 
thing certain’ is that the deficit with which Germany has had to 
contend will be increased in the next few years ? 

If I were a German taxpayer of that class, or indeed of any 
class, I should find in the speeches of Chancellors and Secretaries, or 
in articles like Dr. Elkind’s, small consolation for such a state of 
things. One is forced to the conviction that the opponents of the 
Government have much the better case—that there is force in 
Herr Bebel’s suggestion that the naval programme should be post- 
poned ‘in view of the worst estimates that had ever been submitted 
to the Reichstag.” One may say this without questioning the 
sincerity of the official declaration that naval expansion in Germany 
implies no design against Great Britain, although fear of the British — 
Navy was among the feelings appealed to when the programme was 
first propounded. The necessities of the ‘ Weltpolitik,’ the purely 
defensive spirit of the policy, the protection of commerce, the 
guardianship of the home coasts, the safeguarding of the citizens 
abroad—these are the commonplaces of naval expansion everywhere, 
and are as likely to be sincere in the case of Germany as of any 
other nation. Whether the German people can afford the expense 
is another question. ) 

So far, at all events, the matter does not appear to concern us 
very much. Our naval policy appears to me to have been governed for 
a long time by three main principles, which may be thus formulated. 
In the first place we recognise that the prime business of the British 
Navy is to destroy the fleets of the enemy. ll other things are 
secondary to that. In the second place our standard of strength is 
a purely relative one. We have long since passed the point at which 
war ships had to be built without regard to the ships in course of 
construction by other Powers. We have often said that if they go 
on building we shall go on building, but if they stop, we shall stop. 
In the third place we have said that the standard at which we aim is 
that of equality with the next two Powers. In the April number of 
this Review I gave some reasons for thinking that the two-Power 
standard has no longer any real meaning. When the formula was 
devised, or grew up, everybody knew that it meant two specific 
Powers, and had reference to the general state of the international 
relations between one and the other, and between ourselves and both. 
But there have been vast changes since those days. If we had to 
formulate a standard de novo, I doubt if anybody would think of the 
two-Power criterion, or would regard France and Russia as especially 
the enemy. But the underlying principle remains, that strength is 
relative, and the growth of foreign navies is the governing fact in 
determining the increase of our own. If that principle is good 
for us, it must be conceded to other Powers at the same time. I 
cannot remember having seen this straightforward plea advanced 
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in so many words by German expansionists, and it may be true that 
they refuse to admit any relation between their naval strength and 
our own. It would probably be difficult for them to find an arithme- 
tical formula so simple as our own, but we could not blame them if 
they said that the tremendous strength of the British Navy counted 
for something in their policy. We undoubtedly should hesitate 
little in moving if we thought the German movement seriously 
affected our own position. I cannot myself see that it has any such 
consequences. In the fourth year after the German Navy Bill their 
total annual expenditure of less than thirteen millions is surely 
counterbalanced by our own corresponding expenditure of consider- 
ably over forty millions.* If the Germans say that their relative 
standard is one-third of the naval power of Great Britain we are not 
concerned to say them nay. I am not sure that we can even afford to 
criticise very severely the financial weakness of their programme. I 
have read articles on this subject—one even in the Spectator—which 
appeared to me to show a singular oblivion of our own financial 
shortcomings. We too have‘ ordinary’ and ‘ extraordinary ’ estimates, 
and the latter, like the German extraordinary estimates, are ‘as a 
matter of course,’ provided for by loan. And Great Britain this 
year is doing what Germany has apparently been doing for a long 
time—borrowing money to meet the excess of ordinary expenditure 
ever ordinary income. This is not the place for a discourse on the 
finances of the year. If it were I should have little difficulty in show- 
ing that last year, taking everything into account—the old debt paid 
off, the new debt incurred and the realisation of capital assets in 
order to make both ends meet—we were a good many millions to the 
bad. Britain and Germany may commiserate each other on the un- 
doubted fact that in a time of profound peace they have been obliged 
to incur warlike expenditure to an amount which has driven each of 
them to the money-lender. Mutual condolences of this kind will at 
any rate do less harm than the mutual recriminations which Count 
von *Biilow so justly reprehended. Finally, I may recall the words 
of Mr. Goschen, when First Lord of the Admiralty, in introducing 
the Navy Estimates of 1900: 


Germany’s programme reaches the appalling figure of 70,000,000/. Ger- 
many’s first year’s expenditure amounts to 4,880,000/. I compare our annual 
expenditure of 8,000,000/. with the annual expenditure which is contemplated 
under these great proposals. If we were to act on the German principle and 
have a programme extending over sixteen years, at our present rate the 
expenditure would be 128,000,000/. instead of the 70,000,000/. of Germany. 


Mr. Goschen was, of course, referring to the provision for ‘new 
construction,’ which in the 1900 estimates amounted to rather less 
than eight millions and a half. The provision in this year’s estimates 
amounts to more than eleven millions and a half, and Mr. Goschen’s 

* Including the sums to be borrowed for naval works in the course of the year. 
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calculation should be corrected accordingly. ' Instead of 128,000,000/. 
we must read something like 170,000,000/., against the ‘appalling’ 
German figure of 70,000,000/. 


II. THE QUESTION OF DISARMAMENT 


The burden of naval expenditure does not fall upon us alone, and 
if our own theories are correct, it only falls upon us as a consequence 
of the burdens assumed by other nations. How great the aggregate 
load has now become is not perhaps sufficiently present to our minds. 
The tables in Brassey’s Naval Annual for 1904 yield the following 


results in round numbers: 
£ 
British naval estimates (net, and exclusive 


of borrowed money). ‘ ‘ ‘ . 87,000,000 
French . . * ; , ‘ . - 12,500,000 
German (for 1905) ‘ . : ° - 12,700,000 
Russian . 4 . 4 ‘ - 11,800,000 
Italian . . ; 4 ‘ ; ‘ . 5,000,000 
United States . ‘ 5 = . 21,000,000 
Austrian ° . : ‘ ‘ a - 1,500,000 


£101,500,000 


If we turn to the Annual for 1894, we find that the corresponding 
estimates yield a total of about 484 millions. The naval burden of 
Europe and America in time of peace has doubled in ten years. 
I take the year 1894 as a starting point because from that year may be 


said to date the great general expansion that has since taken place. 
The date 1899 has a significance of its own. In that year, as the 
figures in the Naval Annual show, the naval expenditure of the 
nations had gone up to 684 millions. In that year, as we all 
remember, the Czar issued his famous invitation to the Powers. 
The growing burden of armaments was the subject of the message, 
and the Czar proposed that the Powers should send delegates 
to a Conference, to consider the best way of dealing with so 
grave an evil. There never was the slightest doubt about the 
meaning of the proposal. The scheme was intended to bring about 
an international agreement for the reduction of armaments by land 
and sea. That and nothing else was the head and front of the 
Imperial message. Other things were included in its scope, but the 
main result of the Conference was to be: first, to stop the growth of 
military budgets, and secondly to bring about their reduction. 
‘ The constant danger of the accumulation of war material,’ said the 
Czar, in words echoed by Lord Salisbury, ‘ under the armed peace of 
to-day is a crushing burden more and more difficult for the nations to 
bear. It is the supreme duty of all States to put some limits to 
their unceasing armaments.’ The Conference was held on this basis 
—we know with what result. So far as its main purpose was 
concerned it was a failure. The delegates did some most useful 
Vou, LVII—No, 335 L 
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work; bat they remitted back the question of disarmament'to their 
primeipals, on the ground that they had not sufficient time to deal 
with it themselves, recording their opinion ‘that.a further: examina- 
tion of the question by the Powers would prove a great benefit to 
humanity.’ I reeall these facts, not in order to disparage the 
work of the Hague Conference or to question the sincerity of the 
Ministers of the day in various countries who accepted in principle 
the Czar’s proposals, but in order to draw attention to what has 
happened since in relation to naval armaments, in which we are 
mainly interested. If the evil had become grievous in 1899 it is 
vastly greater now. The present Government in this country has 
again and again been invited to take the initiative in resuming the 
unfinished work of the Hague Conference: The answers given by 
Ministers have always confessed their readiness to join other 
Governments.in a.new Conference, but only if some other Govern- 
ment would take the initiative. The opportunity seemed to have 
come at last when President Roosevelt announced his intention to 
invite the Powers once more to take up the work left unfinished in 
1900. But the detailed letter of the President, though it specified 
many important’ questions as ripe for international treatment, made no 
mention of disarmament. And the omission appears to have been 
deliberately intended. America.is building up a new navy’ with 
considerable energy, and it is quite clear from the President’s recent 
message that he at least. is in no mood to consider any’ proposals 
tending to limitation. On the contrary the armaments which to the 
Czar and the Powers appeared in 1899 to be a gigantic evil, ‘ striking 
at the root of public prosperity,’ are regarded: by the: President as the 
neeessary machinery of a ‘ Peaee of justice.’ Disarmament is even 
denounced as a wicked thing in the present state of the world. And 
so we-are back to the old doctrine, that great navies, and I suppose 
great:armies, are the best securities for the peace of mankind. 

The cause of disarmament is apparently therefore: hopeless—at 
least for the present. I have never contended that we are under a 
greater obligation than other nations to lead the way in reduction of 
forees. But I still think that our supreme position on the sea 
would have made it easier for us than for some other Powers to pro- 
pose once more to take up the Russian project seriously at some 
suitable time. In the meantime Europe is faced with the prospect’ 
of the continued increase of the evil which all Europe agreed in 
denouncing only six years ago. There seems to be no reason why 
the estimates which have doubled in the: last ten: years should not 
double again in the next—none except the financial exhaustion of 
some of the competiters. At present neither ourselves nor other 
nations have any fixed principles to guide us. What-are:nowthe two 
Powers whose strength should be the measure of our own minimum ? 
Is» Russia to count as one? Is America: to’ count’ as another? 
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III. THe CoLontaL CONTRIBUTION TO THE Navy 


Such being the international position, it is not surprising that 
questions which many of us have been unwilling even to consider, 
should be. forcing themselves on the attention of the country. One 
such is the question of the Colonial contribution. I have felt it te 
be my duty for many years past to try at least to bring some com- 
prehension of the facts to Parliament and the country. The few who 
from time to time discussed the question in the course of the sessional 
debates on the Navy generally found an appreciative listener in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
used to say, like the German Finance Minister the other day, that 
‘we could not go on as we are doing. The British Navy provides 
for the naval defence of the whole Empire. It protects Canada and 
Australia as it protects England or Scotland or Wales or Ireland. 
The cost is yearly increasing in the most alarming manner. Is. it 
fair that the whole burden should be borne by the United Kingdom 
alone? Is it not right at all events that the people of this country 
should know. what they are bearing ? 

Our chance appeared to have come when the so-called Colonial 
Conference assembled in 1902. It was a gathering of Colonial 
Premiers, not authorised by their Governments to do anything 
beyond friendly consultation with Ministers in this country. The 
case of the Navy was admirably presented in a memorandum from 
the Admiralty. But it was prejudiced, I venture to think, by its 
association with a military case neither so well founded nor so well 
presented. We have never been permitted to know anything about 
the diseussions which took place at this conclave, and its utility in 
making known to us the views of the Colonies was practically 
nil. Nor was its practical result of any great importance. The 
Australasian Colonies had contributed before 1900 a small sum 
annually to meet the cost of a special squadron tied down rather 
rigorously to duty in Australian waters. The arrangement might be 
more correctly deseribed as one by which Great Britain contributed the 
greater part of the cost of an Australian Squadron. As the result 
of the Conference the agreement was recast, the contribution was 
raised to 240,000/. per annum, ‘for the maintenance of an Austral- 
asian Squadron and the establishment of a branch of the Royal Naval 
Reserve.’ The local restrictions were at the same time relaxed. 
The Cape Colony:and Natal also increased their contributions, with 
this general result that the whole British Empire now contributes 
to the cost. of the Navy, which saves every member of it just 
one per cent. of the present year’s expenditure. The contribution 
from India and,the Colonies amounts now to 481,000/. This year’s 
naval expenditure, all told, is not less than 43,000,000/. Canada 
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contributed nothing before the Conference and contributes nothing 
now. 

It is evident that if the old arrangement was less than fair to 
the United Kingdom, the injustice was hardly mitigated by the new, 
and it remained no less necessary than before to keep the public 
informed of the exact nature of the burden it was called upon to bear. 
When in the course of the last two years a deliberate attempt was 
made in another sphere of policy to persuade our people that they 
were doing less than justice to the Colonies, it became doubly 
necessary to make the naval position clear. Those who made the 
attempt in the House of Commons were rebuked by spokesmen of the 
Government in language which reads rather strangely to-day. We 
were told that ‘these calculations were irritating to the Colonies,’ 
that ‘those who paid the piper called the tune,’ and that ‘this 
was not the time after the exertion made in the war for us 
to call the Colonies to account.’ Such words were amazing enough 
at the time they were uttered, coming from men who had just 
failed in an attempt to do the very thing they now pretended to de- 
nounce, and failed, I suspect, by reason of their own maladroitness. 
What can we think of the tact which, after the exertions made in 
the war, reminded Canada that if Great Britain had exerted herself 
on the same scale as the Dominion did, the war would have cost us a 
few millions instead of more than two hundred ? Those who remember 
all this must have rubbed their eyes when they read the report of the 
proceedings at the Foreign Office the other day. A deputation from 
the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee waited upon the Prime 
Minister to urge the desirability of inviting the Colonies to take a 
larger share in the defence of the Empire. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who introduced the deputation, and Sir John Colomb, who 
stated its object, are quite consistent, but with these two exceptions 
I cannot find in the deputation the name of one political person 
who had previously countenanced the proposal. The position of the 
Prime Minister is remarkable. Down to the last days of last session 
he had steadily refused to entertain the idea of calling another 
Colonial Conference to consider fiscal questions. In the middle of the 
recess he suddenly announced a change of mind, and a Colonial 
Conference on fiscal questions became the cornerstone of his fiscal 
policy. And now comes Sir John Colomb with his deputation, 
pressing the Prime Minister to bring before the same Conference 
the necessity of further co-operation in the naval defence of the 
Empire. The whole argument turned on the Navy and the in- 
adequacy of the Colonial contributions, and the suggestion made 
was that this subject not only should be laid before the proposed 
Conference, but should secure ‘ primary consideration.’ And the 
Prime Minister, whose representative had been allowed a few weeks 
before to denounce the revival of the question as inopportune and 
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irritating, assented. It is true that in his nebulous utterances 
there is no sign of familiarity with the history, any more than 
with the rationale, of the question. A statesman who bases a 
serious argument on the metaphor that the Colonies are our children 
can hardly have realised the moral anomaly of a system which compels 
a working man or woman at home to provide for the free naval defence 
of a Colonial millionaire, possibly himself of foreign descent. 

I am afraid the deputation will take little by its action. The 
proposed Colonial Conference is known by everybody to be the 
move of an embarrassed Premier in a desperate party struggle. The 
Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee is not a body of political 
partisans, and, as one who has hitherto regarded much of its work with . 
sympathy, I regret that it should have taken a hand in the game. 
After all there is a Colonial side to the question, and some of its 
points have been well put by the Agent-General for West Australia 
in a public and, I suppose, semi-official letter to the press. The 
new system of contribution, the result of the last Conference, is only 
now coming into force. Why reopen the question before the year 
is much more than half out? Why badger Australia to give more 
until you have induced Canada to give something? To these may 
be added another pertinent query—What is the use of another 
Conference when we know nothing whatever of the views of the 
Colonial delegates to the last Conference? The only answer to 
these or similar questions is the Prime Minister’s—that the Con- 


ference must be left free to discuss any subjects it pleases, including 
this. Whether the idea of including this question in the programme 
will not wreck the Conference, whether it is not encouraged because 
it will have that effect, are not questions for me in this paper. But 
I think I have said enough to show that no relief from our burdens 
is likely to be found in this direction. 


IV. NAVIES AND THE PROTECTION OF COMMERCE 


Is there hope in any other quarter ? 

One universal element in all arguments about all navies is the 
necessity of protecting commerce at sea. This is the argument on 
which the Admiralty Memorandum of 1902 rested its appeal to the 
Colonies for increased contributions. It is the main argument of the 
Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee. It figures largely in the 
article of Dr. Elkind and in the speeches of Count von Biilow and 
other statesmen who have to defend large naval estimates. It is an 
argument of great dynamic power. Everybody can not only under- 
stand but feel its force. And yet there are some considerations 
relevant to it which are usually ignored. 

In the first place there is, I think, some misconception of the kind 
of defence extended to commerce by the Navy. Many people seem 
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to imagine that it will be the duty of the fleet to safeguard closely 
the coming and going of national ships at sea. I do not know 
whether the belief in convoys still prevails among business men, but 
I imagine they do expect that the principal trade routes will be 
specially policed in war time by men-of-war. Or without formulat- 
ing any particular kind of action I rather suppose them to expect 
some form of defence other than that implied in the defeat and 
destruction of the enemy’s sea forces. 

I do not think that such views are entertained by naval men. 
The first business of a fleet is to put an end to the opposing fleet, 
and any power diverted from this main purpose imports weakness. 
In the beginning of a war at all events commerce on both sides 
would probably be left to shift for itself, that is, on the whole it 
would be left alone. What might happen when one of the two con- 
tending Powers has put the other out of action is another question. 
If we are to accept Captain Mahan as an authority, the policy of 
commerce-destroying is a delusion, especially when the object of it 
is a commerce so vast as that of Great Britain. Its very size con- 
stitutes its own protection, as the power needed for a deadly blow to 
it might, according to the principles just enumerated, be more advan- 
tageously employed otherwise. If commerce-destroying goes, there 
disappears along with it the notion of special protection to commerce. 
If I understand the true principle aright, neither of the contending 
fleets will have much strength to spare from the supreme task of 
destroying the other. Any attack on commerce will, on the theory 
of Captain .Mahan, be a secondary and not a primary operation of 
the war. The true defence of commerce would therefore appear to 
lie in the possession of a navy strong enough to bear down any navy 
which, if successful in the main business of war, might resort to com- 
merce destruction as a secondary operation. 

The fear of immediate or ultimate danger to commerce will, 
however, continue to dominate the minds of men, and in our time 
and country will be aggravated by what is known or believed as to 
our dependence on food supplies imported from lands beyond the 
sea. And this brings me to the second question which I wish to 
suggest for consideration, which is this:—Is there any reason why 
commerce—+i.e. private property—should continue to be endangered 
by warlike operations as it is now ? 

According to the prevailing practice of civilised nations, known 
as International Law, a ship of war in war time will not interfere 
with a private ship, the property of a private person, subject of a 
neutral Power, or with any of her cargo, no matter who may be the 
owner, unless such cargo be contraband of war. The definition of 
contraband is not so well settled as it ought tojbe, and its uncertainty 
with respect to food, for example, is an undoubted source of possible 
danger to commerce in time of war. But the settlement of such 
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doubt as remains on this head should be a work of no great 
difficulty. 

A far larger question remains to which I can only devote a few 
sentences. Many writers and many statesmen have been in favour 
of exempting private property at sea from attack or capture altogether, 
whether it be the property of a belligerent or of a neutral. On 
grounds of mere humanity there can, I conceive, be no answer to 
this claim except from those who would make war more terrible in 
the hope of making it less frequent. There is no doubt about the 
lawfulness of capture. ‘ Legally or morally,’ says one of our own most 
authoritative writers, ‘only one conclusion is possible, that any 
State which chooses to adhere to the capture of private property at 
sea has every right to do so.” But he adds that opinion in favour of 
the contrary practice is sensibly growing, {and that the majority of 
well-known international lawyers, other than English, undoubtedly 
hold that the principle of immunity ought to be adopted into Inter- 
national Law.) Great Britain in the past has been the main upholder 
of the existing practice. The writer just cited, while maintaining its 
lawfulness, strongly challenges the wisdom of our attitude. I refer 
to the question only as one of naval policy. From that point of 
view I suggest that the time has come for the abandonment of our 
traditional attitude. The attack on commerce has been relegated by 
the authorities to a secondary place in the armoury of a great naval 
Power. Our social condition, especially with respect to the importa- 
tion of food and the raw materials of our industries, makes us more 
vulnerable than we were in former days. If we adhere to the old 
rule we may be driven to new protective remedies. Naval policy 
seems no longer to require us to take this course. And if immunity 
were established as a principle of International Law the world would 
be relieved, if not from a portion at least of the burden of naval 
armaments, at all events from some of the haunting fears which 
have hitherto forced mankind to accept the burden. 

Now this is no longer a merely speculative question. It has been 
brought suddenly within the region of practical politics by President 
Roosevelt’s invitation to the Powers, already mentioned. If the 
omission of the capital question of disarmament has caused some 
disappointment, there is no room for complaint that this other topic 
has been neglected. Among the three subjects selected by the 
President as especially worthy of examination at the new Hague 
Conference, one is the inviolability of private property in naval 
warfare. Mr. Hay’s letter conveying the President’s invitation 
sets forth the memorable Resolution of Congress, dated the 28th of 
April, 1904, that ‘ it is desirable in the interest of uniformity of action 
by the maritime States of the world that the President endeavour to 
bring about an understanding among the principal maritime Powers 
with a view of incorporating into the permanent law of civilised 
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nations the principle of the exemption of all private property at sea, 
not contraband of war, from capture or destruction by belligerents.’ 
President Roosevelt’s invitation has, we all know, been accepted in 
general terms by His Majesty’s present Government. There is every 
reason to hope and believe that other Powers will adhere to this 
principle, and that the assent of Great Britain will be sufficient to 
carry it into International Law. In our own interests that assent 
ought no longer to be withheld. 


V. THe DISTRIBUTION OF THE FLEET 


It is a relief to turn from these debatable points to one on 
which I have always thought the decision of the Admiralty must be 
conclusive. Some of my readers may remember the ‘ Mediterranean 
scare’ of the summer of 1901. This agitation, promoted by the 
Navy League, against the scheme of distribution then in force, more 
particularly in the Mediterranean, did not survive a single day’s 
debate in the House of Commons, but it had one good effect in 
establishing the sound doctrine that the Admiralty alone has at its 
command the knowledge necessary to a decision of such questions. 
In the other House the present First Lord stated the doctrine in 
unexceptionable terms. 


The Admiralty [he said] and the Admiralty alone know at a given moment 
not only what are the numbers but the exact state and condition of the 
ships of foreign Powers. The Admiralty alone has the whole information 
of the Foreign Office at its disposal; the Admiralty alone knows what the 
general calls of the Empire are on the Navy for its service. If either Parliament 
or the press of this country is going to undertake the distribution of the ships 
of the Navy, I for one decline to be responsible. In war the distribution of 
the fleet is necessarily governed by considerations of strategy alone. In peace 
also strategy is the main factor, but that main factor has constantly to be 
disturbed by other considerations connected with the general duties and 
responsibilities of empire. 


Within the last few days the Admiralty has made public a new 
scheme of distribution. We are given to understand that this 
scheme is the natural outcome of the evolution of the fleet which 
has been proceeding steadily through so many years. The change 
from wind power to steam power and the growth and position of 
foreign navies are stated to be the main factors governing the 
decision of the Admiralty. As in times past, the proper distribution 
of the fleet in time of peace is held to be that which would be 
its best strategical position in case of war. The cruiser squadrons, 
we are told, ‘will be employed to show the flag in imposing force 
wherever it may be deemed to be politically or strategically advisable.’ 
Most of us would have been quite ready to accept the new scheme of 
distribution without all this explanation in the full assurance that it 
represented the best judgment of the accomplished naval officers now 
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at the Admiralty. The explanation does not really add much to our 
knowledge, and its vague and general terms may possibly lead to 
misapprehension, especially when they are read in connection with 
the Prime Minister's speech at the Foreign Office. Mr. Balfour says 
that ‘the unhappy change which has taken place in the distribution 
of armaments throughout the world shows no signs of being of a less 
menacing character to the safety of the Empire in the future.’ He 
refers to dangers menacing ‘ the unity and even the independence of 
portions of the Empire.’ The cry of alarm has already been raised 
in Germany and France, and even in America. The German 
expansionist sees in the Admiralty memorandum ‘the assertion of a 
claim to the command of all the seas,’ and in the scheme of distri- 
bution a fresh factor which was not and could not have been taken into 
account in the present naval programme of Germany. In France 
M. de Lanessan declares that the British scheme is based on a trans- 
position of the two-power into a three-power standard. The three 
Powers, it seems, are France, the United States, and Germany. We 
shall have more, no doubt, of this sort of speculation, the practical 
outcome of which will be a demand for further expansion in foreign 
navies. 

The scheme of redistribution has been placed before the public 
so recently that its points need not be recapitulated here. A rather 
ominous admission is made that ‘the increase in the number, size, 
and horse-power of the ships in commission has more than swallowed 
up the increase in the personnel.’ Manning lags behind construction, 
as it usually does in times of rapid expansion. It is part of the new 
scheme that vessels of inferior fighting efficiency, however useful in 
time of peace, are to be withdrawn as far as possible from peace com- 
mission. The period of all commissions is to be reduced to two 
years. The repairs of the newly named Atlantic Fleet are to be 
executed at Gibraltar, of the Mediterranean Fleet at Malta. The 
scheme as a whole will, in the opinion of the Admiralty, greatly in- 
crease the fighting efficiency of the fleet, and will also ‘result in a 
very considerable economy on the Navy Estimates.’ The first pro- 
position may well be accepted without demur, but for the second the 
evidence is not very obvious. Perhaps we may take it for an 
assurance, too long delayed, that the Navy Estimates now in course 
of preparation will show a substantial reduction on the whole. 


EDMUND ROBERTSON. 
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RESERVES OF WELSH SMOKELESS STEAM 
COAL FOR THE BRITISH NAVY 


THE outbreak of war in the Far East has again brought into promi- 
nence the immense value of our incomparable Welsh smokeless 
steam coal, and the feverish anxiety of both combatants to augment 
their stocks of this indispensable combustible once more raises the 
question whether, as a nation, we are justified in parting, in ever- 
increasing quantities, with a commodity which, under existing con- 
ditions, must prove of incalculable value and strength to our first line 
of defence in the event of our being engaged in a struggle with one 
or more of the first-class naval powers. 

Russia, recognising the importance of checking the supplies of 
Welsh coal to her powerful naval antagonist, immediately issued a 
proclamation declaring coal ‘ contraband of war,’ this policy con- 
clusively proving, if further proof be necessary, the present value of 
smokeless steam coal to a country engaged in naval hostilities. 

It must not be forgotten that Japan possesses very extensive 
coalfields of her own, not only capable of supplying the requirements 
of that country, but providing asurplus which enables her to engage 
in a large and increasing trade in exported coal ; but unfortunately 
for Japan, her coal does not possess the important qualification known 
as ‘ smokeless,’ and so long as the Russian fleet is an active force, we 
may expect Japan to purchase from South Wales large quantities of 
smokeless coal. 

Bearing these facts in mind, no surprise can be felt at the 
agitation which is now so active in favour of the Government taking 
energetic action to limit the exports of Welsh smokeless steam coal 
with the object of conserving for future naval requirements so valu- 
able an’ adjunct to naval warfare, of which this country presently 
possesses an undoubted monopoly. 

Professor W. Boyd Dawkins and Sir Lees Knowles, M.P., who 
are the most energetic advocates of restriction, have certainly very 
strong material upon which to base their arguments, and moreover, 
being actuated by patriotic motives, they have already secured a 
eonsiderable amount of public sympathy and support. It will there- 
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fore be of great interest to consider seriously some of the main points 
bearing upon this most important question, with a view of deciding 
whether or not the conclusions arrived at and the policy advocated 
are justified. 

Up to the present there has been a disposition among those 
engaged in the South Wales coal trade to treat this question as one 
deserving of little more than passing notice, but the time has now 
arrived when the fullest publicity and investigation are necessary, so 
that a movement fraught with the greatest danger to the premier 
branch of our coal industry may be more fully appreciated. 

The various schemes that have been propounded to curtail effec- 
tually the export of our smokeless steam coal may be summarised 
under three heads :— . 

(1) The purchase of smokeless steam coal collieries by the nation. 

(2) The imposition of a heavy duty upon exported smokeless 
coal. 

(3) The acquisition of the remaining unworked areas containing 
smokeless steam coal with a view of reserving same for future naval 
requirements. 

That the policies outlined under heads 1 and 2 would seri- 
ously affect the export is self-evident. Both are drastic measures 
which no Government would sanction or even entertain unless under 
the most extreme conditions and supported by convincing evidence. 

The precautionary policy under the third proposal would probably 
ensure an adequate reserve of smokeless coal for the period when the 
best of the steam coal now being won becomes exhausted, and this is 
the proposal most likely to gain the requisite amount of support to 
lift it into the range of serious discussion. 

The development of South Wales has been phenomenal, and its 
prosperity depends almost entirely upon the export coal trade, so 
that any serious diminution in the shipments would be immediately 
reflected upon the whole of that district. 

The total output of the Welsh collieries during the year 1903 
reached 42,153,287 tons, and of this quantity there were exported to 
foreign countries 19,881,173 tons of coal, besides 102,324 tons of 
coke, 943,041 tons of patent fuel, and in addition 3,842,073 tons 
of coal shipped as bunkers in foreign-going vessels, making a grand 
total of 24,768,611 tons. 

This enormous trade has not been developed without the invest- 
ment of a vast amount of capital in collieries, railways, docks, &c. It 
is difficult to arrive at a correct estimate of the amount actually sunk 
in these great undertakings, but it cannot be Jess than 60,000,000/. 
Therefore those who are studying this question will do well to 
remember that they are dealing not with some insignificant branch 
of commerce, but with an industry of supreme importance, and one 
that gives employment to a vast number of people ; for out of a total 
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of 2,015,012, which constitutes the population of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, no less a number than 1,132,248 are living in the coal- 
producing counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth, the greatest 
proportion of which are directly concerned in the staple industry of 
the district. 

It is thus apparent that if a policy of curtailment received the 
sanction of Parliament, the effect upon the whole community of 
South Wales would be far-reaching. The interest upon the millions 
of money invested in collieries and the great undertakings necessary 
for the handling and shipment of the output of those collieries would 
be seriously jeopardised. 

From the evidence given by Mr. Gordon William Miller, C.B., 
before the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies, we learn that the 
amount of coal drawn annually from South Wales for the require- 
ments of the British Admiralty has now reached a quantity slightly 
over one million tons, and that this quantity is taken from the 
twenty-four collieries that turn out coal up to the standard required 
by the Admiralty. The total amount of coal raised annually by 
these twenty-four collieries is about thirteen million tons, so that 
the Admiralty requirements absorb about one-thirteenth of their 
whole prodnection. These collieries are the most important in South 
Wales, employing the greatest number of men, and in which 
immense sums of capital have been invested. 

It may be argued that if a heavy export duty was levied upon 
smokeless steam coal, the effect would only be felt by the twenty- 
four collieries from which the Admiralty draws its supplies; but this 
is not so, as it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line as to what 
coal is really smokeless ; to check the export effectually, it might 
be necessary to deal with practically the whole of the coal raised in 
South Wales. 

That the Admiralty is anxious to extend its area of supply is 
proved by the fact that in reply to a question bearing upon this 
point, put by the Chairman of the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies, 
Mr. Gordon William Miller replied : 


That object is kept constantly in view. We have six descriptions of Welsh 
coal under trial at the present time—under various stages of trial—and we are 
trying mixtures of the drier and bituminous coals which are found in the Welsh 
district. They are obtained from outside the area of the Welsh coalfield that 
we are now drawing from. We think, possibly, that if a satisfactory mixture of 
drier coals and bituminous coals could be brought about, it might possess the 
properties we require. 





Doubtless Professor Boyd Dawkins, and those who are not closely 
in touch with the coal trade, imagine that the bulk of the coal 
exported from South Wales is for the consumption of British and 
foreign ships of war, but from the fact that a little over one million 
tons of coal supply the yearly requirement of the British Navy, and 
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that our fleet bears so great a proportion to the combined fleets of 
the whole world, it is clear that but a small proportion of the coal 
exported is actually required for consumption upon foreign ships of 
war—in fact, as Mr. Joseph Shaw has recently stated in his excellent 
letters to the Times, 700,000 tons cover the annual requirements 
of foreign governments for use upon their ships of war, and the 
number of foreign nations drawing their supplies of coal for naval 
purposes from South Wales is limited. 

For instance, our great naval rival, France, does not consume 
Welsh coal, probably from the fact that in time of war, and espe- 
cially if engaged in hostilities with Great Britain, supplies of this 
class of fuel would be extremely problematical; or perhaps, on 
patriotic grounds, they prefer using the coal raised in their own 
country, and thus consume in time of peace the same coal upon 
which France would have to rely in times of war. 

For what purposes is Welsh coal required? Although, under 
normal conditions, it is an easy matter to trace the destination of 
every cargo shipped, it is quite impossible to do more than surmise 
the actual object for which the coal is used on reaching its ultimate 
destination. However, we know that at least one third and probably 
one half of the total shipments from South Wales ports is destined 
for the great coaling stations abroad, to enable British and foreign 
merchant steamers to replenish their supplies of bunker coals, and in 
view of the fact that the British flag covers half the world’s merchant 
steam tonnage, it is apparent to what an extent our smokeless coal is 
actually consumed by our own merchant steamers. 

It must also not be forgotten that as the greater portion of the 
English-owned cargo steamers are engaged in the long-distance 
trades, the largest proportion of bunkers taken at the foreign coaling 
depéts would be burnt in English ships. 

To deprive our passenger and merchant steamers of this high- 
class coal would act greatly to their detriment, inter alia, owing to 
the increased quantities of inferior bunker coals our steamers would 
have to carry, and the consequent shutting out of cargo, to say 
nothing of extending the period of time necessary to complete a 
voyage owing to the necessity of making frequent calls at the 
coaling stations to replenish supplies and the increased expenses 
entailed. 

Supposing that the existing 1s. per ton tax upon exported coal 
was increased, and the export checked, what would be the effect ? 
In the first place, it would encourage the strenuous efforts of our 
foreign rivals to secure a firmer footing in those markets and depdts 
once exclusively supplied by our Welsh collieries, and it is well to 
remember that this competition is already assuming practical shape, 
for the Germans have recently established coaling depéts at Algiers, 
Port Said, and Madeira, and the total amount of coal raised in the 
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German mines: during 1903 reached 116,688,000 tons, of which 
quantity 20,808,000 tons found a market outside that country. 

The increase in the tax on exported smokeless steam.coal. which 
has been advocated as an alternative policy would certainly lower the 
prices of all descriptions of coal, owing to the faet that, with the 
foreign markets closed to them, the high-class Welsh-coal collieries 
would have to seek an outlet for their outputs in the home market, 
and as the consumption of the home market is limited, the- effect 
would certainly be-a fall in the prices of all classes of coal. Again, 
independently of the great fall in wages which would necessarily 
follow @ fall in price, large numbers of colliers, and all those, depend- 
ing upon the export coal trade for their livelihood, such as dock 
workmen, trimmers, &c. &c., would be at once thrown ont of 
employment. 

Any loss of trade to our Welsh collieries would also mean the 
loss to our shipping of the outward carriage of the coal now: exported 
from. Wales, and the effect of this would be far-reaching. One 
example will suffice to establish the importance of Great Britain 
retaining her hold upon her foreign coal trade. A glance at. the 
shipments of Welsh coal to the South American markets will show 
that to the River Plate ports alone 1,407,493 tons of Welsh coal 
were shipped during 1903, and it will be at once recognised how 
vital the outward carriage of this large quantity of cargo must be to 
our merchant shipping engaged in transporting the supplies of grain 
and other produce which we now import so largely from Argentina. 

All classes of our cargo tonnage look to exported coal to furnish 
the outward cargoes which enable our ships to reach the foreign 
countries from which, on the homeward voyage, they bring the 
produce which forms the basis of our food supply, and it. is 
undoubtedly owing to the fact that vessels employed in the carriage 
of food stuffs to this country have been able to secure a suitable 
outward cargo, that we are able to obtain our supplies with regu- 
larity and cheapness, and it is evident that any interference with 
these outward cargoes would at once be followed by a serious rise in 
the price of foodstuffs from abroad, owing to the greatly increased 
homeward rates of freight necessary to compensate our shipowners 
for,the loss of regular outward employment. 

In dealing with this question, it cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that there is the estimated amount of 120,000,000/. invested in 
British cargo steamers alone, to say nothing of the large sums sunk 
in general liners and sailing vessels; therefore it is clear that any 
restrictive policy which would tend to hamper the free development 
of our coal trade would immediately react with most serious results 
upon our great shipping interests. 

It may, however, be argued that if American and German 
exports of coal were augmented to any considerable extent, our 
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shipowners: would be in a position to monopolise the whole of the 
increased: carrying trade from those countries owing to the pre- 
ponderance: of British tonnage; but, in view of what we have 
seem: during the last few years, we cannot doubt but that the 
Germans and Americans: will build themselves the necessary ships 
to cope: with their increased exports, and preference is invariably 
given: to their own vessels. Foreign shipowners: receive every 
encouragement from their respeetive Governments’ to foster the 
growth of a new trade: We know to what an extent foreign 
merchants, shipowners, and shipbuilders’ are assisted by means of 
bounties, subsidies, aid from State railways, &c. In faet, no sacrifice 
is appasently too heavy on the part of our commercial rivals to 
encourage and develop a new.commercial enterprise; and especially 
would this be the case’ in one offering sueh exceptional possibilities 
as the coal trade. Foreign nations: have always dealt with their 
great commercial operations from a national aspect, in contradistinc- 
tion to our own country, where our commercial policy’ is’ more 
individual. 

We must also remember that it is greatly to the benefit’ of this 
country that our ships take cargoes from the home ports rather 
than from foreign ports, thus giving employment to our docks, 
and to the different enterprises which are maintained solely to cope 
with the requirements of our shipping; in fact every ship that 
commences her voyage from a United Kingdom port disburses a 
large amount of money in dock and harbour dues, stores, wages, and 
in various other directions. 

Thus we see that any interference with the export of coal would 
affect the prosperity of the tramp shipping industry’ with its 
120,000,000/. of invested capital, the estimated amount of 
60,000,000/. sunk in collieries, docks, railways, &. in South 
Wales, and the vast number of people who now depend upon this 
particular branch of industry for their livelihood. 

An important’ point to be kept in view is that in winning the 
coal, labour receives the fullest possible benefit: to illustrate the 
importance of coal as a wage-earning medium, it may be mentioned 
that the intrinsic value of the coal in the ground is merely nominal. 
The labour required to bring it to the surface gives it its commercial 
value. The average price of best Welsh coal at port of shipment 
during 1903 was 14s. per ton, and of this amount about 10s. per ton 
would have been spent on labour, the difference providing for stores, 
carriage, dock charges, royalties, profit, &. 

Now: let me briefly refer to the question of the purchase of 
collieries; To those who are not aequainted with the difficulties to 
be surmounted in the winning of coal, this policy especially appeals. 
It may be aecepted that if the Government did purchase some of 
the best Welsh collieries, only sufficient coal would be raised to 
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cover the actual requirements of the Admiralty, and whereas the 
colliery owner now strives for a maximum output to enable him to 
reduce his cost per ton of coal worked, the Government objective 
would be a minimum, in order to reserve as much coal as possible 
underground for future contingencies. Of all the collieries in the 
United Kingdom, those in the South Wales coalfields are the most 
difficult and costly to work owing to their greater physical difficulties, 
and once a colliery commences to raise coal, it is essential to keep 
continually at work, otherwise the cost of winning the coal is 
increased beyond its marketable value. Furthermore, on the 
assumption that the Government would only raise sufficient coal to 
meet its own requirements, a large and unremunerative expenditure 
would be entailed in freeing the workings from water, and in keeping 
miles of underground roads in a state of efficiency—these roads 
require constant and unremitting attention, as, if they are neglected, 
they quickly become choked by dislocations and falls, and the cost 
of reopening is enormous. 

As an example of the cost of maintenance, during the five months’ 
coal strike of 1898 the expense of keeping in proper working order 
the Welsh collieries on the Admiralty list averaged 1s. 6d. per ton, 
based upon the quantity that could have been raised had the 
collieries been in operation. 

Doubtless, if it were possible for the Admiralty to take their 
requirements of fuel with regularity at certain equal periods, the 
difficulties of working one or more collieries would be obviated, or 
at least considerably simplified, but as the Admiralty requirements 
depend entirely upon the movements of the British fleets, the calls 
made upon the Welsh coalowners are not made at regular intervals ; 
large quantities of coal are very often required at short notice to 
meet special requirements, and it is obvious that no one colliery 
would be capable of supplying more than a small proportion of these 
sudden demands. 

For example, at the time of the autumnal manceuvres, or when 
the Channel Fleet makes an extended cruise, or on the occasion of 
any special mobilisation, the heavy demands for coal to be delivered 
immediately are met by a number of the twenty-four collieries now 
capable of turning out coal up to the Admiralty standard. What 
would be the position in a case of emergency, and were the whole of 
our naval resources put into commission? The demand would be 
such that it would be absolutely impossible for a limited number of 
collieries under Government control to deal with it. 

If our better-class collieries have to face a reduced export on 
account of an increased export tax, the result would doubtless be the 
closing of many, and the falling out of repair of others, so that it 
would be impossible, under these circumstances, to look to those 
collieries to supply any heavy Government demand which might 
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suddenly arise, until the time when such collieries were again placed 
in efficient repair to enable them to regain their normal output, and 
it can easily be imagined the difficulties a Government might 
experience in securing sufficient supplies of smokeless steam coal to 
meet its requirements. 

Let us now turn to the proposal to purchase an unlet area of 
Welsh smokeless steam coal. 

This proposition has been already under consideration by the 
Admiralty, and the matter has come under discussion during the 
sittings of the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies; but as this is not 
specially within the terms of reference of the Commission, it may be 
concluded that the Government had not contemplated adopting - 
such a policy when the Commission was appointed. 

That the available coal area is becoming very limited is generally 
admitted, and what is left is being gradually acquired by existing 
colliery companies for the further development of their properties. 

No surprise need be felt at the Government’s hesitation to 
recommend the locking up of capital in a venture of this description, 
as although a sufficiently large area may possibly be obtained, there 
can be no guarantee, when the time arrives for opening up these 
reserves, that the coal will be of a nature suitable for the needs 
of the Navy, and the purchase is bound to be of a somewhat specu- 
lative and doubtful character. The history of the coal trade is full 
of examples of capital lost in the sinking for coal which was never 
found, or, if found, was of a much inferior quality to what had been 
expected. 

Then it must not be forgotten that an are& cannot be developed 
in a short period of time, so that, in a case of emergency, au area 
which required opening out would be useless. 

Owing to the nature of Welsh coal, it cannot be brought to the 
surface and stored for any lengthy period, as, unless under favour- 
able climatic conditions, its calorific power deteriorates by exposure 
to the atmosphere; and it is owing to this fact that the Admiralty 
now ship considerable quantities of patent fuel for reserve stocks in 
hot climates, as this class of fuel can be better stored without the 
risk of deterioration. 

The arguments used in favour of conserving our fuel supply for 
future generations lose much of their force when we consider the 
researches and developments of modern science. 

We are told that Lord Nelson in his day advocated the reserva- 
tion of British oak trees for the exclusive use of the Government in 
building ships of war. This year is the centenary of the battle of 
Trafalgar, and the death of Engiand’s greatest naval hero. Whata 
revolution has been witnessed in naval architecture since that 
stirring episode in our national history! Is it not a reasonable 
inference to draw that the coal which we now possess stored in the 
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earth will in the near future be superseded by some vastly improved 
method of generating force? To think otherwise is a slur upon the 
inventive genius of our age. May we not look with confidence to 
the future, relying upon the infinite possibilities of electricity, gas, 
water, &c., as motive powers, any of which may replace coal as 
force-producing agents, or at any rate, considerably reduce its 
consumption ? 

If we reserve large coal areas for the hypothetical requirements 
of future generations, it is quite probable that, long before our 
present collieries are exhausted, posterity may have on its hands 
large quantities of a combustible of little or no practical value, but 
which at the present time forms the basis of our national commer- 
cial supremacy. 

Alarmists urge us to restrict the export of our smokeless steam 
coal. Why do they stop there? Why not arrest the sale to foreign 
nations of British-built ships of war, guns, ammunition, and the 
thousand and one articles manufactured in this country for export 
abroad, which might possibly be used against us in times of national 
peril? If it be considered a national danger to part with the output 
of our Welsh collieries, surely it is a much more suicidal policy to 
allow the 20,000 men now employed in the great Elswick Arsenal 
to devote their brains and energies to turning out guns for foreign 
men-of-war, guns which may be turned against us with the most 
disastrous effects should we become engaged in a great struggle with 
some powerful rival. 

There is no foundation for the contention that our ships of war 
would be at any loss for smokeless coal should we again find our- 
selves at war. It is idle to suppose that, should this country be 
engaged in active hostilities, any smokeless coal which could possibly 
fall into the hands of our enemies would be allowed to leave our 
shores; moreover, during such a crisis, the export trade of this 
country would be severely restricted, if not entirely suspended, and 
the export coal trade would naturally be the first to suffer. 

The result would be that the bulk of the coal raised in the 
Welsh collieries would be immediately at the disposal of our Govern- 
ment. In a case of emergency the State would not hesitate to adopt 
temporary legislative measures to absolutely reserve all available 
smokeless coal for its own use. The idea that foreign governments 
have accumulated vast stores of Welsh coal is absurd. The very 
nature of the coal precludes any such idea. Welsh coal must be 
burnt within a limited period after being raised to secure the full 
advantage of its calorific powers. We may rest assured that in case 
of any complications, our Navy would have no difficulty in securing 
unlimited supplies of smokeless steam coal, and its position with 
regard to this class of fuel would be supreme. 

It may be consoling to those pessimists who are alarmed at the 
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increase in our coal exports to learn that we no longer enjoy the 
distinction of being the largest coal-producing country in the world. 
The world’s output of coal has now reached a total of 790 millions of 
tons: the output in the United States of America has risen to 
320,983,000 tons in 1903 as compared with 230,334,000 in the 
United Kingdom during the same year. 

The time cannot be far distant when the competition of foreign 
countries will be far more seriously felt by our coal exporters. The 
increase in our exports of coal in the future will bear no comparison 
with that of previous years. 

According to the opinions of experts, the resources of the Welsh 
coalfields will not be exhausted for at least another hundred years, 
and in view of this fact, and with the knowledge that the full naval 
requirements of Welsh coal, except during the period of a strike, 
have always been readily forthcoming, it may safely be concluded 
that the British Admiralty is content to rely upon present sources of 
supply, feeling no serious anxiety as to the future of that supply. 

In conclusion, it is essential to keep before us the fact that any 
restrictions upon the free export of Welsh coal will be followed by 
economic disturbances of national importance ; we cannot jeopardise 
the earning power of the many millions of money sunk in the 
development of the South Wales coalfield, and the great attendant 
enterprises requisite for the carriage and shipment of the coal, 
endanger the employment of the great mining population, to say 


nothing of the injury to our immense shipping industry, unless it is 
proved beyond any possibility of doubt that our very existence as a 
nation is at stake. 


W. H. Renwick. 
Cardiff : December 1904. 
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LAST MONTH 


I, 


NorsinG has caused greater anxiety to thoughtful men of late than 
the relations between England and Germany. The statement by 
Count von Biilow printed in this Review last month was a welcome 
and by no means unneeded contribution to our knowledge of 
German feeling towards this country. One could wish that it was 
all that was required to reassure us as to the relations of the two 
peoples, but this is decidedly not the case. For some years past 
there has been a growing estrangement between the two nations, and 
something more than the obiter dicta even of Count von Biilow is 
reqaired to set matters right. From the English point of view, of 
course, it is Germany which is chiefly to blame for the present state 
of things. The German press has been ostentatiously unfriendly to 
this country ever since our troubles began with the Boers in South 
Africa. During the Boer war, as Count von Biilow himself admitted 
in a speech last month in the German Parliament, the comic 
journals of Berlin went beyond all bounds in their violent and 
frequently indecent attacks upon England, its royal family, and its 
public men. But comic journals, more particularly those of the 
Berlin type, are regarded by sensible Englishmen as too con- 
temptible to be worthy of serious notice. They have their import- 
ance, of course, as straws that show how the wind is blowing, but 
otherwise they cannot affect our English nerves. The misfortune 
in this case was that these comic papers indicated only too accurately 
the temper of the German people towards us, and that temper has 
certainly not improved of late. Two small experiences of my own 
show something of what appears to be the prevailing temper of 
large classes in Germany towards this country. For more than 
thirty years I have been a steady customer of a large wine-grower 
on the Rhine. Our relations have always been most amicable, and 
I think I may say that a sincere friendship has grown up between 
us. Towards the close of the war this gentleman paid me one of 
his periodical visits, and in conversation with him I referred to the 
constant attacks and lampoons upon England in the German press. 
To my surprise, this friend of mine, whom I had always regarded 
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as a reasonable and fair-minded man, and whose business depended 
largely upon his English customers, instead of seeking to mitigate 
or apologise for the line taken by the press of his country, defended 
it strongly, and made it evident that he was in fall sympathy with 
the journalists. I admired him for his candour and his courage, 
but I confess that the incident made a deep impression upon me. 
It showed that the anti-English sentiment in the Fatherland went 
further than I had imagined. More recently, within the last week 
or two, in fact, another incident, equally significant, has come under 
my notice. A certain German publisher, aman of great intelligence 
and high responsibility, had entered into a contract with an English 
publishing house to reproduce in Germany a work entirely non- 
political in character—in fact, a work upon art—at an early date. 
He wrote at the beginning of last month to express his regret that 
he must ask his English clients to defer the execution of the contract 
until the present feeling in Germany about all matters English had 
subsided. In this case the German did not hesitate to lay the 
blame for the deplorable state of things which he described upon his 
fellow-countrymen, or, rather, upon the national press, which was 
for the moment, he declared, incapable of criticising fairly any work 
that had an English origin. These are, of course, but straws, and 
yet they are straws of grave significance. 

Unfortunately, there is another side to the question. As long as 
my memory carries me back, that is for a full half-century, I have 
never known a time when there was not a certain amount of ill-will 
towards England among the German people. But Englishmen, who 
have a habit, not altogether unwholesome, of attributing the un- 
friendliness of foreigners towards this country to a feeling of envy, 
have been accustomed for many years to treat these ebullitions with 
serene indifference. They have believed, and I think, on the whole, 
rightly, that the more intelligent classes in Germany did not share in 
the bitterness shown by the multitude, and they have trusted to the 
mollifying influence of time to improve the relations of two great 
nations which have so much in common between them. Unhappily, 
in recent years we seem to have changed our tactics, and certain 
newspapers in London have lost no opportunity of repaying the 
Germans in kind. An offensive article in a journal in Berlin is almost 
invariably followed nowadays by a not less offensive rejoinder from 
London, and we have seen the press of the two countries pelting each 
other with verbal missiles like rival parties of school-boys in a play- 
ground. As mere sport, the pastime may seem to some persons to be 
amusing, but, as things now are in the political world, it is both de- 
plorable and dangerous. It is all the more so because it is so difficult to 
discover any adequate reason for that bitter spirit of antagonism which 
unquestionably characterises the present relations of England and 
Germany, Commercial rivalry is often spoken of as the cause, but 
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England has been strong enough to prosper in spite of the rivalry not 
only of Germany, but of the rest of the world. We have a more 
formidable competitor at this moment than the Germans have ever 
been, or are ever likely to be, in the shape of the United States; but 
there is no ill-will between us and the American people. The 
Emperor’s too-famous telegram of January 1896 is spoken of as the 
starting-point of the new state of things. But that telegram was 
practically withdrawn under the influence of the explosion of English 
indignation, and it is difficult to believe that it is now a serious 
factor in politics. The Berlin Foreign Office has, it is true, not 
always shown itself friendly to this country, and it is not without 
reason that from time to time we have suspected its motives; but 
that our suspicions, more particularly of late, have gone beyond the 
bounds of reason or justice, seems clear, unless indeed we are to 
believe that the German Emperor is a hypocrite who, under the 
mask of friendship, is secretly plotting our ruin, and that the Berlin 
Foreign Office is a paradise of liars. I am holding no brief for 
Germany, and I do not deny that there have been, and perhaps are, 
good reasons for our distrust of some aspects of her foreign policy. 
But we have wandered far from the sane days of old if, instead 
of dealing with eventualities as they arise, we must take fright at 
every shadow, and see in every step taken by the Emperor or his 
ministers a new and terrifying spectre of the Brocken. The Em- 
peror, like other rulers, has his own troubles. He does not always 
put that restraint upon his utterances which is imposed upon the 
sovereign in more strictly constitutional countries. But if we were 
to search the archives of our own Foreign Office, or of the Chancel- 
lerie at Berlin, I doubt if we should find the flimsiest shadow of 
proof to show that he is what our journalists of a certain type con- 
tinually represent him as being, the determined and irreconcilable 
enemy of this country. We have been frightening ourselves during 
the last few weeks over newspaper rumours which represent Germany 
as the secret ally of Russia, and which even go so far as to charge 
her with being anxious to drag England into war with that country. 
Surely it will be time enough to get into this state of passion and 
unreason when we have some tangible proof of the truth of these 
assertions. That there is real ill-will on the part of large classes in 
Germany towards us it is, unhappily, impossible to deny, any more 
than we can deny that there is a certain reflection of that ill-will 
among ourselves. The German feeling is without reason, absolutely ; 
and the corresponding English feeling is only not as absolutely 
unfounded because we can say with truth that it was Germany that 
began the game. But it is, at best, a stupidgame. It is one which 
pays neither us nor them. It is one which, if persisted in, may yet 
endanger the peace of the world. The part of wise men, in these 
circumstances, is to put an end to it as soon as possible, If only 
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those who profess to speak for both countries, in Berlin and London 
alike, would recognise this fact and act upon it, they would render 
an infinitely greater service to humanity than by spreading idle 
tales and fanning evil passions. 

Oar relations with Russia are of course on a different footing 
from those with Germany. Even if the present condition of Russia 
were not an abnormal one, involving us in serious risk, there are at 
all times many elements of danger in the conflicting policies of the 
two countries. There is no reason why they should be enemies, and 
it is manifestly to their interest that they should be friends. 
Strangely enough, this truth is much more generally recognised by 
Englishmen than is the same proposition when applied to Germany. 
It is true that our Indian frontier experts, and a certain limited class 
of politicians at home, always begin to ‘see red’ when they talk of 
Russia; but, so far as the overwhelming majority of the nation is 
concerned, there is nothing like the feeling of latent antagonism 
towards Russia that unfortunately exists with regard to Germany, 
and it is mainly the fault of St. Petersburg that there is any 
antagonism at all. If the Czar’s advisers and ministers could be 
induced to alter their diplomatic methods, and to recognise the fact 
that honesty and truthfulness are better than the most highly- 
varnished finesse in the intercourse of nations, there is no reason to 
doubt that the relations of the two countries might, even now whilst 
the war is raging, be placed on an entirely satisfactory footing. 
Unluckily, however, if Englishmen have, as a rule, no ill-feeling 
towards Russia, it cannot be said that this is the case with regard to 
Russian feeling towards England. Those Russians who take any 
interest in the foreign policy of their country are almost to a man 
convinced that England is their enemy, and that her supreme object 
is to thwart their national aspirations. We see,the consequences of 
this state of feeling in the constant raising by the Russian press of 
the various questions of difference between us, and in the extreme 
bitterness with which these questions are discussed. One day it is 
our failure to maintain a strict neutrality towards the belligerents in 
the Far East; another it is the Treaty of Paris and the Dardanelles, 
or the status quo in the Persian Gulf, or the policy of Afghanistan. 
Anything, in fact, that will serve as a rod for our backs is eagerly 
seized by Russian publicists and turned to account against us. And, 
unfortunately, owing to the unexampled condition of nervousness 
to which our own press and public—including our governing classes 
—seem to have been reduced in recent years, we display a sensitive- 
ness to these attacks that is not only novel but dangerous. We are 
no longer amused by the ludicrous ignorance which most Russian 
newspapers show when discussing questions of high policy. We are 
vastly alarmed by utterances that once we should have treated with 
contempt. A few weeks ago we had proof of the risks in which this 
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new condition of things involves us when we were brought to the 
verge of war owing to the panic-inspired blundering of Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky’s ships in the North Sea. We know now the 
criminal lunacy with which both countries would have been chargeable 
if they had gone to war over an incident of this kind. Those who 
thought they saw in it a deliberate attempt on the part of Russia to 
force us into a great conflict which might have led to a world-wide 
war, have now learned on the authority of the Admiral himself that 
his ships and crews were the victims of a humiliating panic, under 
the influence of which they turned their guns not merely upon the 
innocent Hull fishermen but upon one another. We have every 
reason to complain that we did not receive this information at an 
earlier date ; the delay was, however, in strict accordance with the 
traditions of Russian diplomacy. No greater humiliation could well 
have been inflicted upon the unhappy Admiral of the Baltic fleet 
than to have to make this open confession of the nervous incompetence 
of the men he commanded, and he was no doubt anxious to put off 
the evil day as long as possible. Now that the truth is known, we can 
all judge for ourselves how far a squalid and discreditable blunder of 
this kind was from affording us anything in the nature of a casus belli. 

Last month furnished us with more than one proof of the delicate 
situation in which we are placed in our relations with Russia. 
Complaints of our failure to preserve a strict neutrality in the war 
need not, indeed, trouble us much. To the mere outsider the 
grievances of Japan on this score seem to be at least as great as 
those of Russia. But there has also been the question of the 
Dardanelles, regarding which a fierce disputation has been com- 
menced in the Russian press during the month. It is upon this 
question that the elements of controversy seem for the moment to 
converge. The newspapers are full of rumours as to the benevolent 
attitude of France and Germany towards any attempt that Russia 
may make to free herself from the restrictions imposed upon her by 
united Europe in 1856. It is impossible to deny that her wish, 
under existing circumstances, is very natural. She has ships of war 
in the Black Sea—how many or how efficient is hardly known— 
where they are not wanted, and she desires to send them to the 
Far East, where they would be invaluable. But the consent of 
Great Britain to the violation of the Treaty of Paris that would be 
involved in the despatch of the Black Sea fleet to the Far East 
cannot be given, fortwo reasons. The first and most pressing is that 
such consent would necessarily be resented by Japan, not so much 
as a grave violation of our duty as neutrals, but as a breach of the 
understanding upon which the Anglo-Japanese alliance is founded. 
The second is that neither at the present moment nor at any future 
time could our consent be given to the opening of the Dardanelles to 
Russian war vessels unless the straits were to be opened to the fleets 
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of all countries. The advantage which Russia derived from the Treaty 
of Paris was that the Black Sea became under it, and upon stringent 
conditions, a closed sea to all other Powers. If the condition upon 
which she secured this advantage is to be abrogated, then the 
attendant result must also go. It does not appear that the Russian 
newspapers have grasped this fact. Ministers at St. Petersburg must 
know it, however, and it hardly seems likely that they will be anxious 
to add to their present difficulties by raising this thorny question. It 
has, however, been raised in the Russian press, and it constitutes 
another of the many difficulties which the English Government 
have to face in their relations with St. Petersburg. 

Behind these questions, and more important than any of them, 
come the problems of Afghanistan and our Indian frontier. These 
are not matters to be attacked lightly or by mere amateurs. But 
during last month some of our ministers, perhaps unadvisedly, were 
not afraid to speak of them, and it is therefore necessary to refer to 
them here. It is indisputable that the only enemy we have to fear 
is Russia; it is indeed her alleged hostility to us in that quarter 
that is the active cause of that Russophobia from which certain of 
our officials and professional politicians avowedly suffer. Perhaps 
one may be allowed a frivolous digression at this point. Iam not 
at all sure that much of the jealousy and suspicion with which 
Englishmen now view the policy of Russia in the border-lands 
beyond the Indian frontier is not to be attributed to our writers of 
fiction. There are not many subjects for romance in the politics of 
to-day ; but the wardership of the marches on the north-west frontier 
of our Eastern empire is certainly one of them; and it has been 
made much of by those writers who delight to weave romantic fiction 
based upon the realities of our own time. Be this as it may, it 
cannot be denied that there is a growing tendency among the public 
at home to regard all that is passing in those dreary mountain 
regions, where our lonely wardens keep their watch, as part of a 
great game of intrigue, destined to end, sooner or later, in the 
greater game of war. And now comes the news, officially communi- 
cated to us, that Lord Kitchener—in whom the world sees, it is to 
be hoped correctly, the Secretary for War in the next Liberal 
Ministry—has completed that reorganisation of the Indian army 
which is avowedly meant to make the Indian empire secure from 
invasion—from the one invasion which lies within the region of 
practical politics. It was, of course, the duty of Lord Kitchener to 
guard the empire from this possible source of danger, and we can 
only be grateful to him for having accomplished his great task. 
But the announcement, not only that he has done it, but of the 
reason why, illustrates the complicated difficulties of the present 
situation. These difficulties are certainly not lessened by the 
rumours, entirely unconfirmed, of the massing of Russian troops 
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upon the Afghan frontier, whilst the despatch of a special British 
envoy from Calcutta to Kabul is not calculated to dispel the 
impression that dangers are accumulating in that quarter. 

For the present, however, the attention of Russia is absorbed by 
much more pressing matters than her policy in Afghanistan or on 
the Indian frontier. The war has dragged its slow length along 
during the month with results invariably unfavourable to the armies 
of the Czar. On the Sha-ho, it is true, there has been a singular 
absence of movements of importance. Both Russians and Japanese 
seem to have been engaged in entrenching themselves in winter 
quarters, and nothing but affairs of outposts of no great importance 
have been reported. But the case is different at Port Arthur, where 
a decisive change in the situation has taken place. In two engage- 
ments, in which the loss of life, though not recorded, was exception- 
ally heavy, the Japanese succeeded in storming and capturing two 
positions of the first importance—the forts of San-shu-shan and 
203 Metre Hill. The latter gave them the command of that part of 
the harbour in which the Russian fleet was lying, and this they 
immediately turned to account by bombarding the vessels. The 
result was that in a few days they had entirely disabled every battle- 
ship and cruiser with the exception of the Sevastopol, which 
apparently succeeded in escaping to the outer harbour, where it has 
since been accounted for. So complete was the work of destruction 
wrought by the Japanese batteries that it was officially announced 
from Japan that there was no longer any need to fire at the ships. 
They had effectually been put hors de combat. The bombardment 
was then directed to the positions on land still held by the 
beleaguered forces. Up to the moment at which I write, these 
remain in the possession of General Stoessel and his heroic troops. 
But even in St. Petersburg it is admitted that the end so long 
deferred is at hand. The destruction of the Russian ships must go 
far to neutralise any advantage that Russia can hope to derive from 
the arrival in Eastern waters of the Baltic squadrons. They are 
creeping slowly on their way towards their destination, which is now 
said to be Vladivostok ; but before they can reach it they will have 
to run the gauntlet of the Japanese fleet, and there is still room for 
another great maritime catastrophe for Russia. 

Nearer home, however, than Manchuria or the Sea of Japan is 
another peril with which the Czar and his advisers are confronted. 
People have become so accustomed to rumours of unrest and dis- 
affection in Russia itself that many have learned to treat them as 
the villagers in the fable treated the cry of ‘ Wolf.’ But it is im- 
possible even for the most optimistic to disregard the events of last 
month in St. Petersburg and other places in the Czar’s dominion. 
No man can say that the end is at hand; but the signs of trouble 
are more numerous and more serious than they have ever been before, 
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and, humanly speaking, they seem to portend a catastrophe. The 
meeting of the representatives of the Zemstvos in the capital which 
was permitted by the new Minister of the Interior, Prince Sviatopolk- 
Mirski, resulted in the presentation to the Czar of certain resolutions 
which demanded nothing less than a revolutionary change in the 
internal constitution of the empire. The Czar, though he refused 
to accede to the graver demands of the Zemstvos, undertook to 
consider those which had reference to the freedom of the press and 
the right of public meeting. At once there arose in the innermost 
circle of the governing ring at St. Petersburg a furious disputation, 
in which men who have hitherto been among the ruling spirits in 
the empire violently assailed the policy of the new Minister of the _ 
Interior. No man can speak with confidence of what has happened 
or is happening in the innermost circles ; but if newspaper reports, 
repeated without contradiction, are to be trusted, the Grand Duke 
Serge, Governor of Moscow, and one of the most powerful personages 
in the empire, has resigned his office, and his example has been 
followed by M. de Mouravieff, the Minister of Justice. The Czar, 
after wavering for some time, seems finally to have thrown in his lot 
with the reactionary party, and for the moment the hopes of the 
Russian people have been disappointed. The Russian Government 
is clearly in the midst of an internal crisis of exceptional severity. 
Whilst Russian ministers and administrators are thus divided, 
the condition of things in the country generally grows steadily 
worse. The bad news from Port Arthur, concealed as long as pos- 
sible from the public, has depressed everybody, and the anti-war 
party is no longer compelled to skulk in corners, or to content itself 
with whispering its opinions. Early in the month there was some- 
thing uncommonly like a mutiny at Sevastopol among the crews of 
the Black Sea fleet, whilst a week later a riotous disturbance, very 
audacious in its character, took place in St. Petersburg itself. It 
would be easy, of course, to exaggerate the importance of disturb- 
ances among the sailors of an unemployed fleet, and of students’ 
demonstrations in the capital. But what is distinctly ominous is the 
fact that even writers friendly to the Czar and his Administration 
admit that the whole country is seething with discontent, and that 
in a thousand different ways proofs are given of the unpopularity of 
the war. The strange case of Captain Klado furnishes one of these 
proofs. Captain Klado was one of the men who sailed on the first 
Baltic fleet, and he was one of the officers summoned to St. Peters- 
burg to give evidence as to the North Sea affair. When he reached 
the capital he wrote certain newspaper articles in which the naval 
administration of Russia was criticised with a freedom very uncommon 
in that country. These articles made a profound impression upon 
the public. On a frivolous pretext Klado was imprisoned—in his 
own house. He became at once the popular idol among all classes 
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and all over the country. A strong movement in favour of his 
release was started. The Grand Duke Alexis, to whose influence his 
arrest was attributed, was made the subject of unfriendly demon- 
strations whenever he appeared in public. In the end Klado was 
released, to find himself a great popular favourite; and a heavy blow 
was thus struck at the ruling official ring in St. Petersburg. The 
municipal councils of Moscow and St. Petersburg have both declared 
their adhesion to the all but revolutionary demands of the Zemstvos, 
though in the latter case the Minister of the Interior has refused to 
allow a resolution on the subject to be put to the vote. More than 
this cannot at present be said; but even taking the available infor- 
mation at its lightest, it is impossible to doubt that the internal 
situation in Russia is very serious; and therein undoubtedly lies 
one of the dangers to the peace of the world. 

There has been a revival of interest at home in the question of 
tariff reform, due in part to the numerous speeches by leading men 
on both sides, and in part to the great rise in the price of sugar, 
which is regarded by political economists of the orthodox school as 
an object-lesson in the working of what Mr. Chamberlain describes 
as a scientific tariff. The Opposition has been busy all through the 
month in discussing the political situation and the conspiracy 
against Free Trade. Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir Edward Grey have 
denounced on many platforms, and with unsparing vigour, the 
attempt to put a tax upon bread in the supposed interests of the 
community at large. They have gone further than this, however, 
and have illustrated their argument against the Birmingham pro- 
paganda by references to the indirect results which a system of 
Protection would inevitably bring in its train. The creation of 
protected industries and of great trusts relying more upon the 
favours of the Legislature than upon their own deserts are among 
the chief of these results, and Lord Rosebery, in particular, when 
speaking at Glasgow, dwelt emphatically upon them. Nor were he 
and his colleagues of the Opposition less emphatic in pointing to 
the wholly illusory character of the theory which would elevate mere 
tariffs—which must always, of necessity, be the fruit of keen and 
acrimonious bargaining between the parties to them—into the chief 
bonds of union between the different members of an empire like 
ours. But, powerful as was the speaking on the side of freedom of 
commerce and the old economic faith, it must be conceded that the 
speech which was anticipated by the public with the greatest eager- 
ness was that of Mr. Chamberlain in the East-end. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has for some months been almost silent on the subject of his 
great propaganda. He has been taking holiday—small blame to 
him !—and the ‘ raging and tearing agitation’ has been allowed to 
goon without his assistance and in a very languid fashion. It can 
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hardly be said to have made much progress during his absence from 
the country. The interest in it during that period has chiefly 
centred upon the relationships between Mr. Chamberlain himself and 
the Prime Minister—a subject on which the quidnumes are never 
tired of speculating. So far as the great outside public is concerned, 
tariff reform was in a state of almost absolute quiescence during the 
autumn months; but great things were expected from Mr. Cham- 
berlain on his return, and his speech at Limehouse was awaited 
with not a little interest. It cannot be said to have justified the 
hopes of his admirers. They were full of confidence in his ability to 
tackle the burning question of sugar, and put to flight those of his 
detractors who pointed to the present state of the sugar-market as 
a proof of the results likely to follow the adoption of his scheme of 
scientific tariffs. I hardly suppose that anybody, even among his 
admirers, thought that he would venture upon the even mofe thorny 
topic of the Board of Trade returns which afforded such remarkable 
proofs of our national prosperity down to the end of October. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was long and discursive, but curiously 
enough it contained not a word from beginning to end upon the 
question of sugar, nor did it attempt to discuss the unmistakable 
meaning of the Board of Trade returns. It even failed to add any- 
thing to his previous expositions of the doctrine of fiscal reform. 
What it did was to show that he still clings, apparently with 
unabated credulity, to the stale fallacy that the way to increase 
employment and better the condition of the working man is to tax 
his food. It showed further that Mr. Chamberlain still maintains, 
in spite of the opinion of most statesmen, and the testimony from 
many of our colonies, that the introduction of an intricate series 
of tariffs between Great Britain and her dependencies will be the 
best means of binding the empire together. He had much to say 
upon the alien question, but the story he told regarding it was 
neither complete nor accurate. He neither explained why he and 
his former colleagues, during their ten years of uncontrolled 
authority, had not dealt with this subject, nor did he attempt to 
tell us why the crowds of starving foreigners who have invaded our 
shores have come exclusively from protected countries, where, 
according to his own theory, the lot of the working man is one of 
such exceptional happiness and prosperity. Perhaps the newest 
feature in his speech was, however, the extraordinary bitterness 
with which he assailed such critics of his as Lord Rosebery and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. To most persons this bitterness 
seems to prove that he has felt keenly the force of destructive 
arguments which he is apparently unable to meet on the platform 
of reason. The cause of tariff reform, or in other words of the 
bread-tax, is hardly likely to be advanced by a speech of this 
description. 
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Of other political events of the month, the inauguration of the 
Unionists’ Free Trade Club, and the publication of a singular corre- 
spondence between Mr. Ernest Hatch, M.P., and Lords Lansdowne and 
Selborne, must be cited as furnishing fresh proofs of the depth of the 
divisions which Mr. Chamberlain’s agitation has caused in the Unionist 
party. Intothe mystery, already mentioned, of the personal relations 
between the Prime Minister and his eminent ex-colleague it is im- 
possible for an outsider to attempt to penetrate. Rumour tells many 
tales on the subject, the latest being that after a season of almost 
open hostility to each other Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour have 
patched up an agreement based upon the imposition of a five per 
cent. duty upon all imports. Possibly this story may have no better 
foundation than those which preceded it. It would involve on both 
sides concessions which it is difficult to see how either of the high 
contracting parties could make without an abandonment of pledges 
and professions which seem to be binding upon them as men of 
honour. Mr. Balfour remains, however, a nebulous figure in the 
world of politics, a kind of veiled prophet of whose course of action 
neither his friends nor his foes can predict anything with confidence. 
It is a singular and unexampled position for an English Prime 
Minister ; but we have become accustomed in these days to many 
things singular and unprecedented. One curious feature of the 
month is the bitterness with which ministers have been attacked by 
some of their own organs in the press for their failure to provide the 
guns which are absolutely needed to bring our artillery up to a posi- 
tion of even ordinary efficiency. Another, and more satisfactory, is 
the great scheme of naval organisation which has quickly followed 
the instalment of Sir John Fisher as First Naval Lord. Last of all, 
we have had an important statement by the Prime Minister on the 
subject of colonial contributions for the support of the Navy, a 
question upon which Mr. Edmund Robertson and Sir John Colomb 
have been so long as voices crying in the wilderness. It is satisfactory 
to find that at last they have succeeded in making themselves heard. 
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THis autumn has seen the usual large output of books. Most of us 
complain of the numbers that are published every year, but 
there would be no cause of complaint if all, or even most, of 
them were readable. Rather they would be a source of national 
pride. If we ask ourselves; however, the blunt question ‘How many 
of these books are worth buying ?’ we shall find that the vast pile of 
paper and printer’s ink melts away with astonishing rapidity. 

In the province of travel three large books of more or less 
‘imperial’ interest attract attention, the first of which is Lord 
Ronaldshay’s On the Outskirts of Empire. The author is twenty- 
eight years of age. He may therefore well be pardoned for 
writing: ‘Constantinople! What a whirl of thought the word 
awakens!’ As more important reflections occur to him these well- 
worn exclamations give way to simple narrative and sensible comment. 
It is not all agreeable reading. There is n> use in running away 
from unpleasant facts; and the miserable fact is that England 
behaved very badly to Japan, and very foolishly as regards her own 
interests, when the British fleet was ordered out of Port Arthur. 
It is not possible that Japan can either love or respect a country 
that poses as a great Power, and yet, in point of fact, behaves like a 
little Power. That is what we have fallen into the habit of doing; 
and, if we make a point of behaving like a little Power, we shall 
end by becoming one. If it is better for England to remain a 
great Power, those who are of that mind will do well to read 
Lord Ronaldshay’s book ; some of the facts are familiar enough, but 
many are new, and all are well set forth. 

Dar ul Islam is that rare thing, a book with an idea. But, alas! 
it is one thing to have an idea and quite another to give it expression. 
The author started, diffidently enough, to study Islam ‘at home’— 
apparently with the idea of discovering what forces yet moved in 
Islam, and why most of them were failing. Seeing that the Emperor 
of India rules about sixty millions of the sons of Islam, this would 
have provided invaluable reading—if only the author's diffidence 
had not been justified. The book is remarkable for a preface by 
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Professor Browne, a distinguished Orientalist, and a light in that 
dim firmament, Cambridge. He asserts that the Civil Service of 
India is maltreated: it probably is. Formerly the custom of England 
was to take the pick of the brains of the country, and then to worry 
those brains by pointless cramming, by endless examinations, and by 
pedantic regulations until all the life and spring was taken out of 
them. Something like that still goes on, if Professor Browne speaks 
truly; with the additional ingenuity that the study of the great 
languages of India is now almost entirely neglected. Why should 
not Mr. Brodrick send for Professor Browne, and discover, in conver- 
sation, whether a jaded and ignorant civil service is really the best 
support that England can give to an army without guns? We know 
what Clive would have said; has the situation changed materially 
since the days of Clive? As Professor Browne teaches languages, 
the cynic will say, ‘ Nothing like leather’; and for once the cynic will 
be right ; for the making of boots there 7s nothing like leather ; brown 
paper is worse than useless. 

‘ Journalese’ is a term of abuse applied by academic people to 
the style of those who have been more industrious and successful 
than themselves. Mr. Douglas Sladen’s writing is often described as 
journalese—by the envious. More Queer Things about Japan is a 
charming book, defaced by a foolish title. It is conspicuous even 
among the many books about our brilliant allies that have lately 
appeared. 

If we turn to the Universities—by which, even now, we still 
mean Oxford and Cambridge—and consider their recent published 
work, we conclude, with Alfieri: ‘Mi cadevano dalle mani per la 
languidezza, trivialita e prolissita dei modi e del verso senza parlare 
poi della snervatezza dei pensieri’; only that our latter-day acade- 
micians have not even the merit of being ‘ trivial’; they must all be 
serious. 

To take, haphazard, one example out of many—worth choosing 
because it breathes the aspirations of both of the older Universi- 
ties :—In England under the Stuarts we have Oxford and Cambridge 
collaborating. Mr. Oman (All Souls) edits what Mr. Trevelyan 
(Trinity) writes: thus we have Cambridge earnestness and Oxford 
urbanity; the fire of youth and the judgment of middle age. The 
result is a nightmare of high seriousness. We attack the work with 
every desire to be improved and informed; we read a page; two 
pages even; check and begin again. We ‘skip ’—that invaluable 
test of an author’s message—and lo! it is as if we had not skipped. 
It matters not where we begin or stop: on either side, before and 
behind, range, elegantly, hills and wastes of verbiage, deserts illimit- 
able. This is what comes of being a serious person. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to be dull in order to prove that one is serious. The 
late Sir Henry Maine, for example, wrote of abstruse things, and 
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often of things not only abstruse but tedious to the limits of human 
endurance. Yet he commanded our attention for his message by 
the majesty of his style. 

Well, Oxford and Cambridge are not likely to change at this 
time of day, until their custom falls off—to put it vulgarly. From 
the vulgar point of view, however, it is significant that from far- 
away Australia come two works of great excellence: The Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia and The Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia. Works dealing with the habits of repulsive savages are 
not promising subjects. Nevertheless, the authors have made good 
books out of things no more attractive than Australian tribes. 

To return to the metropolis. Animated by the single desire of . 
communicating information to those less well-informed than himself, 
Mr. Edward Dillon has produced, in his Porcelain, a book on Art 
which is itself a work of art. Mr. Dillon is master of his subject ; 
the true secret of self-possession in style as in everything else. In 
this work one is charmed with the perfect proportion preserved 
throughout. In the immense historic range of his subject from 
early Chinese dynasties down to the work of the present day he has 
never allowed detail to obscure the outline. Ruthless must have 
been the suppression of attractive matter that the author practised in 
order to secure this result. 

Seeing what text books are, it would be almost defamatory to 
say that Mr. Robert Witt’s How to look at Pictures is a text book ; 
but it would be fair to say that all text books ought to be like Mr. 
Robert Witt’s. That infuriating expression ‘I know what I like’ 
ought to be abolished by this book. The expression is generally a 
mere excuse for indolence, and implies a fundamental contempt for 
Art. But many people use it who really have some feeling for Art, 
and would be glad of guidance ; it will be many years before they 
find a better guide than Mr. Witt. 

To be ‘At Home’ in the World and to have one’s portrait in 
Vanity Fair are, perhaps, legitimate ambitions, and certainly ought 
to satisfy most men’s vanity. But to have one’s own biography 
published in one’s own lifetime is—well, what is it? Surely Mr. 
Watts Dunton’s innumerable friends must feel that he would have 
done well to say to his admirer, ‘Thank you very much, but please 
wait till I am dead.’ 

Mr. Heinemann has published an edition of Shakespeare so good 
that if it were not for the prefaces we should ask no better monu- 
ment to Shakespeare. 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
The labours of an age in piléd stones ? 


What indeed? and a specimen of British statuary would be still 
more inadequate. The only possible monument to Shakespeare is 
Vor. LVII—No, 335 N 
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Shakespeare himself. So we welcome this handy and pleasant 
edition, only asking Mr. Heinemann why he invited Mr. Brandes 
to lecture us on Shakespeare. Englishmen know quite as much 
about Shakespeare as Mr. Brandes. Does it really help us to be 
told that Romeo and Juliet is ‘the drama of youthful and im- 
pulsive love at first sight’? Of Beatrice we read: ‘Her diction is 
marvellous and glittering with unrestrained fantasy.’ What a very 
unpleasant girl ! 

To whose address is the Governance of England written? That it 
is a good book goes without saying, for it is over Mr. Sidney Low’s 
signature. But can the electorate understand it? We live to-day 
under the government of an aristocracy closer and stricter than the 
much-abused oligarchy of the eighteenth century. Nobody objects ; 
and, in fact, there is not much use in objecting, because it is the 
will of the people, exclusive of part of the middle classes—that part 
which has no wish to toady its betters. Now that part is, to-day, 
wholly without power; but it may yet regain some, and may almost 
certainly acquire influence, direct or indirect, if it comes to under- 
stand the circumstances in which its forlorn lot is cast. The 
Governance of England will help them to that end. It is to be 
hoped that they will prove to be numerous enough to make a2 public 
for Mr. Low. 

Miss Montresor has written another novel. One wishes that she 
had called it anything but The Celestial Surgeon, from which title 
one naturally anticipates, at this epoch, something stirring about 
China. It is also to be wished that she had pulled it together and 
considerably reduced its bulk ; but it can be read, even as it is. 

Mr. Hichens has produced The Garden of Allah. He must allow 
an admirer of his works to hold the opinion that The Londoners 
was brilliant, and the Prophet of Berkeley Square not less brilliant. 
In Flames and The Woman with a Fan he showed a decided down- 
ward tendency towards improving literature, and in The Garden of 
Allah he has tumbled sheer over the precipice into the abyss of 
seriousness, there to keep company with 


Gorgons and Hydras and Professors dire. 


As he is far too good a man to lose we must needs ask him: Why take 
all this trouble? Why is he not content to be brilliant and amusing ? 
So many writers try to do what Sir Walter Scott called the ‘ big bow- 
wow, even if they have hardly lungs enough fora feeble yelp. Then 
again, the picture of a lady watching a filthy savage munching live 
scorpions gives one a new shudder; but it is not a nice shudder ; and 
for sheer loathsomeness of detail Mr. Hichens will never approach 
Le Jardin des Supplices—a book which could not be printed in 
England. 

Undoubtedly the best book of the season is the Countess of 
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Strafford’s Henry Greville. Intensely amusing, as well as highly 
instructive (if Lady Strafford will pardon that terrible word), the 
memoirs of Henry Greville take at once their place in history, and 
their place in the world of belles-letires. The present volume is 
occupied with the year preceding the death of the Prince Consort. 

It must be left to musical experts to decide whether Mr. Hadow’s 
Vienna Period in the ‘ Oxford History of Music’ is authoritative or 
not. To the amateur it is a pure delight; and another proof that, 
with intelligence, it is possible to write beautifully even about the 
technicalities of Art. 

No apology is needed for calling attention, once more, to 
Mrs. Creighton’s admirable Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton. 
By way of contrast (if for no other reason) the Life and Letters of 
Henry Parry Liddon is valuable. Liddon was a priest—first and last 
a priest. Creighton was many things. Though a ‘fanatical Anglican’ 
(as he described himself), he was also a teacher, and a politician in 
the grand sense. He would have made a statesman, if the days of 
Churchmen-statesmen were not over, and was an excellent adminis- 
trator. Liddon fought shy of administrative work, even to the 
point of refusing to accept the See of St. Albans. He was almost 
wholly absorbed in the spiritual life of the Church. But here is one 
curious valuable passage full of suggestion at the present moment: 
‘Yes! my sympathies are certainly with France. Bismarck is a 
much nearer reproduction of the bad side of Napoleon the First 
than Napoleon the Third is . . . probably . . . Napoleon’s hands 
are not perfectly clean, though they are certainly not as dirty as 
Count Bismarck’s.’ 

One is often, too often, asked to recommend books. It would be 
as easy to recommend food or amusement, so much depends on the 
reader and the circumstances. The following list may serve as a 
guide to those with no great leisure for selection : 


Mrs. Creighton’s Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton. 
Countess of Strafford’s Memoirs of Henry Greville. 
Lord Ronaldshay’s On the Outskirts of Empire. 

R. C. Witt’s How to Look at Pictures. 

Douglas Sladen’s More Queer Things about Japan. 
Sidney Low’s Governance of England. 

Edward Dillon’s Porcelain. 

Johnston’s Life and Letters of Henry Parry Liddon. 
Hadow’s Vienna Period in the Oxford History of Music. 
Spencer and Gillen’s Northern Tribes of Central Australia. 
Howitt’s Native Tribes of South-East Australia. 


The autumn output naturally includes books of all sorts. There 
is, for example, that very large class of books of which it is impossible 
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to prophesy whether they will live for a season, a year, or a generation. 
Of books like these—the books of which everyone talks—the following 
is a selection : 

Str Roger's Heir, Whosoever shall Offend, John Chilcote, The Arm 
of the Leopard, The Garden of Allah, Sooner or Later, In Double 
Harness, The Shadow on the Wall, The Celestial Surgeon, Lindley Kays. 
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